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INTRODUCTION. 



The greater part of the materials for this volume 
were collected during a long official residence in the 
couDtry to which they relate ; containing, as I believe 
they do, some information which may be interesting, 
if not useful, I feel that I ought not to withhold them 
from the public, in whose service they were obtained. 
The chapters which give an account of the settle- 
ments made by the old Spaniards on the coast of 
Patagonia, and ofthe explorations of the Pampas south 
of Buenos Ayres, both by -them and their successors 
iu the present century, will be found to throw some 
new light on the progress of geographical discovery 
ia tliat part of the world. Our occupation of the 
Falkland Islands, in the first instance, and the work 
shortly afterwards published by Falkner in this coun- 
try, pointing out the defenceless state of Patagonia, 
joiueil to the enterprising character of the British 
voyages of discovery about tlie same period, appears 
to liave stimulated the Spaniards, in alarm lest we 
ftbould forestall them, to examine their coasts, to 
explore their rivers, and to found settlements, of 
which every record was concealed from public view, 
lest the world at large should become better ac- 
a2 
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quainted with possessions, all knowledge of which 
it was their particular care and policy to endeavour 
to keep to themselves. 

Thus, though Spain, at an enormous cost, acquired 
some better information relative to countries over 
which she claimed a nominal sovereignty, the results 
were nut suffered to transpire, but remained locked 
up in the secret archives of tiie viceroys and of the 
council of the Indies; where i>rohably they would 
have been hidden to this day had not the South 
Americans assumed the management of their own 
affairs. 

In the confusion which followed the deposition of 
the Spanish authoritiest, the public archives appear 
to have been ransacked with little ceremony, and 
many documents of great interest were lost, or fell 
into the hands of individuals who, like collectors of 
rarities in other parts of the world, showed anything 
but a disiiof'ition to share them with the public at 
large. I will not say that this was always the case, 
but the feeling prevailed to u sufficient extent to en- 
hance materially the value of those which were either 
offered for nale or obtainable by other means. 

Some kw individuals were actuated by a different 
spirit, amongst whom I ought especially to name 
Dr. Segurola, the fellow-labourer with Dean Funes 
in his historical essay upon the provinces of La. Plata, 
whore valuable collection of MSS. (from which that 
work was principally compiled) was always acces- 
sible to his friends, aud to whom I have to ackaow- 
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idge my oh'd obligations for leave to take copies of 
many an interesting paper. Others, also, whom I do 
not name, will I trust not the less accept my thanks 
for the facilities they afFortled me for obtaining such 
information as I required. The government, I nmst 
say, was always liberal, in giving nie access to the 
old archives, and in permitting me to transcribe docu- 
ments " which I could not have obtained from other 
quarters. 

With these facilities, and by purchase, I found 
lyself, by tiie time I quitted South America, in 
possession of a considerable collection of MS. maps 
and of unedited papers respecting countries of which 
the greater part of tlie world is, I believe, in almost 
absolute ignonuice. 

Amongst the most interesting perhaps of these I 

ly mention — 

The original Diaries of Don Juan de la Piedra, 
out from Spain, in 1778, to explore the coasts of 
;oma. 

A series of papers drawn up by his successors the 
Viednms, the founders of the settlements at Sau 
Julian and on the Rio Negro. 

The original Journal of Don Basilio Villarifio, 
who, in 1782, explored the great river Negro, from 
iit. 41° to the foot of the Audes, within 

* Amongst other docum en U which I obtained through the kind- 
li of the goverament vers some large lopugraphieal raaps of the pro- 
wince of Bueooa Ayrea, drawn cxpressl)' fi>r lue by desire of General 
R<M»s. iho present governor, comprising ull ihe data respecting that 
pmincc, collected by the topograpbii^al departmeut up to the year 
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tliree days' journey of Valdivia, on the shores of the 
Pacific. 

The Narrative, by Don Luis tie la Cruz, of his 
Journey throufjh the territory of the Indians and the 
unexplored parts of the Pampas, from Antuco, in the 
south of Chili, to Buenos Ayres, in 1806. 

The Diary of Don Pedro Garcia's Expedition to 
the Salinas, in 1810, given me by my most estimable 
friend, his son, Don Manuel. 

Together with a variety of other unpublished 
accounts of the Indian territories south of Buencw 
Ayres, principally collected by order of that fjoveni- 
Rient, with a view to the extention of their frontiers, 

TTie substance of these papers, all which relate 
to the southern and least known parts of the New 
Continent, will be found in Chapters VII., VIII., 
and IX. 

Respecting the eastern or Uttorine provinces of 
the Republic, as I have ventured to call them, 
the most valuable data existing are, first, thow 
collected by the Jesuits, and next, the various re- 
ports and memoirs drawn up by the officers em- 
ployed to fix the boundaries under the treaties 
between Spain and Poi-tuj^al of IT-OO and 1777. 
The especial qualifications of the individuals, particu> 
lariy of those emplu\i<il in the hut case, the length 
of time siMint u\- fmor* 'irenly 

years), and the cif . - ^ 1. ^in 

ill tlie endeavour Ii; i:i'iiiiil''i' •'' 
larj^e accuinula 
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Mpecting extensive ranges of country never before 
wperly exmiiioed, much less described. 
Nor were tlie labours of tbe officers in question 
iieonfined to the frontiers. They fixed, as I have 
stated in Chapter Vlli., all the principal points 
in the province of Buenos Ayres, made survevB 
of the great rivers Parana and Uruguay, and o[ 
their most important tributaries ; and drew up maor 
notices of great interest respecting the countries bor- 
dering upon the higher parts of the Paraguay, wtii 
the pretensions of the Portuguese ia that t&mrtM 
rendered it rec|ui!>ite for tliem to explore wiA mm 
than ordinary care and attention*. 

M. Waickenaer's publication at Pw^B isA « 
the Travels of Don Felix Azara, fmd^^K: 
of Spain's commissioners on that a 
general review of the labours uftl 
perhaps the best work in priat i 
which it describes ; still it e«ii ^ 
very imperfect sketch of the i 
one of many able men c 
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for H MS. copy of whicli I liitve to tiiunk his son, the 
present Geneml Alvear. 

Colonel Cttbrer, the only surviving officer of all 
those employed on this important survey, tvus living 
fiuring the time I was at Buenos Ayres, und fur many 
yeurs bud, to my knowledge, been engaged in drawing 
up an elaborate account of the whole progress of tlie 
survey from tirst to lust ; in his posbession I saw a 
complete set of all the beautiful maps executed by the 
Spanish olHcers, the originals of which are deposited 
at Madrid. He is lutely dead, and I understand that 
the Htitliorities of Buenos Ayres have been in treaty 
for the purchase of liis papers, which will be of the 
greatest importance, not only to them, but to the 
governments of the Biinda Oriental, of Paraguay, 
and of Bolivia, whenever the time conies, as it must 
ere long, for definitively tixing their respective boun- 
daries witli Brazil. I considered myself fortunate in 
obtaining copies of several detached portions of these 
surveys, and particularly of an original map, drawn 
from them by Colonel Cabrer himself for Genenil 
Alvear. when conimanding-in-chief in the Banda 
Oriental in 1837. 

There is no doubt that, so far as the Spanish 
frontiers extendeil, thest- maps are the best existing 
data respecting the countries which they delineate : 
on the other hand, ne must look to the Portuguese 
authorities for materials for the adjoining provinces 
of Brazil. The most perfect map of tliat part of 
the contiueni [>erlia|iE ever made wax drawn at Hio 
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B Janeiro in 1827, for tlie use of the Marquis of 

irbacena, when appointed to command the Em- 

)r"8 army in the war with Buenos Ayres, and wns 

^en with his baggage at the battle of Ituzaiiigo, 

aftenvards given to me. It comprises, oa a 

^e scale, all the country lying east of the Uruguay, 

n the Island of St, Catharine's to the River Plate. 

my return to England I placed it in the hands of 

, John Arrowsmith, with the rest of my geogra- 

■phical materials. 

As regards the greater part of tlie interior pro- 
vinces west of the Paraguay, the information obtain- 
able is very imperfect; indeed of some vast portions 
of those regions, it may be said that nothing but the 
ceneral courses of the principal rivers is as yet 
nowD. The immense tract called the Gran-Chaco 
[ still in possession of aboriginal tribes, and other 
extensive districts are inhabited by people who, 
though of a different race, seem little beyond them in 
mtion. 

I It was not the policy of Spain to take the trouble 
of accurately examining her colonial possessions, 
«xcept when obliged to do so in furtherance of mea- 
i^ures of self-defence, or in the expectation of some 
profitable retiini in the precious metals, the primary 
objects of her solicitude ; and, but that the high road 
from Potosi to Buenos Ayres ran through them, I 
believe in Europe we should hardly have known, till 
recently, even the names of the capital towns of the 
intermediate provinces : it i^ only since their inde- 
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pendence that they have brought themselves into 
notice, and that any inrormatioD hua been acquired 
of the nature and importance of their native pro- 
ducts. 

When I arrived at Buenos Ayres in 1824, in 
hopes of obtaining the best existing accounts of their 
statistics, I addressed myself to the governors them- 
selves ; and I have every reason to believe, under the 
circumstances, that they were desirous to meet my 
wishes. I received from them all the most civil as- 
surances to that effect ; hut, excepting from the Entre 
Rios, Cordova, Ija Rioja, and Salta, I found the au- 
thorities themselves utterly unable to communicate 
anything of a definite or satisfactory nature ; and, 
although they promised to set to work lo collect 
what I asked for, 1 soon found they had most of 
them other matters on hand which had more urgent 
calls on their attention. 

Of the infomiatioQ which I did so obtain, the most 
complete by far was from General Areiiales, the 
Governor of Salta, who not only forwarded to 
nie an interesting report upon the extent and various 
productions of tliat province, but, what I less ex- 
pected, a very lair map of it, drawn by his own son 
Colonel Arenales ; an individual who has since dis- 
tinguished himself amongst his countrymen by the 
publication of a work* wherein he has with great 
pains collected all the information he could obtain to 

* Nolkiu Bittoricu \ DeKripliru sobre el grnn pais del Cbaoo 
y Rio Vcnnqo, por Jutrf Arottales. — Bueno* Aitei. 1833. Rvo, 
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i elucidate the geography and capabilities of a province 
4 which nature seems to have destiued to be one of the 
L most important of the Argentine Republic. Were 
[ his good example followed by equally intelligent in- 
k.dividualti in other parts of the interior, the natives, 
1 well as foreigners, would be greatly assisted in 
t learning not only what are the productions of their 
k«wn country, but in what manner they might be ren- 
Idered available in furtherance of its prosperity. 

He has done his duty, and rendered a service to 

f his country, by pointing out the great importance of 

Ltfae possibility, now proved beyond a doubt, of navi- 

i gating the river Vennejo throughout its whole 

I course, from Orau in the heart of the continent to its 

i Junction with the Parana, and thence to the ocean, 

Mr. Arrowsmitli has adopted his delineation of 

the course of that river, as laid down from the diary 

of Cornejo, who descended it in 1790. Soria, who 

came down it in 1826, was deprived of all his papers 

Paraguay ; and although, on reaching Buenos 

J8, five years afterwards, he not only publislied 

« short account of liis voyage, but a map also to 

illustrate it, being entirely from memory, it is little 

> be depended upon ; neither is it reconcilable with 

e distance from Oran to the Paraguay, as estimated 

either by himself or Cornejo, 

Of Soria's voyage, besides his own account, I had 

much more full and curious narrative from an 

lEnglishman of the name of Luke Gresser, who was 

^Bue of the party, and whose personal adventures 
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would form an entertaining episode iii any history 
of Ihat enterprise. He was a Yorkshireumn by 
birth, and originally a watchmaker, in which trade, 
after making a little money at Buenos Ayres, he 
hud found his way into the upper provinces, and had 
6niilly become a grower of tobacco in the province 
of Oraii. Having a targe stock oq hand about the 
time Soria M-as about to descend the Verniejo, he 
was induced to ship it, and to embark with him for 
Buenos Ayres. He ivas of the greatest service to 
the parly on the voyage, and was severely wounded, 
in the skirmish they had with the Indians, by an 
arrow, which pierced his ann, and occasioned him 
much and long suffering afterwards. On reacliing 
the Paraguay, had E^oria listened to his urgent 
advice and entreaties, he never would have placed 
himself in Dr. Francia's power; for which, indeed, 
there does not a|i])ear to have been the slightest 
necessity. When the ve&ael was detained by that 
despot's orders, Cresser, like the rest, was stripped 
of all he possessed ; and, aAer much suffering, was 
sent to Villa Heal, — a wretched establishmeut on the 
Paraguay, about 150 miles above Assumption. 

There, whilst his companions were bewailing their 
fate, the more enterprising Englishman ol>tained 
leave to proceed into the interior to the forests, 
U'here the yerba or tea is gatJiered, to work for his 
livelihood ; and with such success, that, from Itegin- 
ning without a dollar of his own, by the time he was 
allowed to leave Paraguay, live years afU'rwards, he 
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found himself in comparative affluence; and, though 

only permitted by the dictator to carry out of the 

L country a portion of the verba he had hy his industry 

I collected, be had Btill enough left when he sailed for 

k Buenos Ayres to compensate him for the loss of all 

r the tobacco with which he had originally sailed from 

I Or&n. The narrative of this person contains such 

). curious details, not only respectini; his residence in 

Paraguay, but also regarding the country about 

Oran, where he had pnssed Bonie years previously to 

his voyage «nth Soria down the Vermejo, that I have 

thought it worth communicating to the Geographical 

Society for insertion, if they please, at length, in one 

of their periodiciil journals. 

If it was difficult to collect the most ordinary 

I statistical data relative to the interior, it may easily 

I be supposed how much more so it was to obtain in- 

I formation of any interest in a scientific point of view ; 

■ nevertheless, in this respect, I was not altogetiier 

without resources; and the accidental residence of 

two or three observing and intelligent individuals of 

L our own countrymen in the remotest parts of these 

t widely-spread regions laid open to me sources of 

I information even upon such matters as I little ex- 

I pected. The results of that portion of my correspond- 

I ence will be found in various parts of this Volume, 

where I have had the satisfaction of acknowledging 

my obligations to the individuals from whom they 

were derived. 

From the materials to which I have above alludt-d. 
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and other papere in my possesKiun, my origiual inten- 
tion was to have attempted a work of a more exten- 
sive nature ; but any necessity lor tliis has been since 
superseded by tlie publication, which has been com- 
menced by M. de Angelis, at Buenos Ayres, under 
the auspices of the Government, of an extensive col- 
lection of unedited liistorical documents relative to 
the provinces of La Plata. 

In the course of the last three years five folio 
volumes, and portions of two more, iiave already ap- 
peared, in which not only many of the most interest- 
ing of the papers in my own collection are given, 
but a variety of others throwing great light upon 
the history and geography of the countries to which 
they relate*. 

I cannot hesitate to say that it is infinitely the 
most iiii|)ortant and interesting publication which has 
as yet appeared in any of the new states of Spanish 
America, to the great credit of the enlightened editor, 
who has illustrated it with his own learned notes and 
observations, the fruits of a long study of the history 
of his adopted country. 

Upon the appearance of the first volumes I gave 
up my own design, as a work of supererogation 
where one vo much more valuable was attainable. 

* Colleccion de Obras y Documento* reUlivos jl la Hliloriii sntigu> 
y modem* de lu Pro*inri«i del Rio de U Plata, iluRtndM cod Notaa 
y Di»«rUcionet, por Pedro de An^lia. — Buenosi Airot, 1836, Tolttx 
Tlie mmpletioa of tbu work hat been cuspended for want of pB]>et 
tD ^o nn with, owing to the Preneb blockade of Bucno* Ayrvi, tlnee 
March. IB3fl- 
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becnnie however manifest, as M. de Angelis' 
'ork proceeiled, that its extent would ratlier render it 
railable as a book of reference and authority than 
' general purposes; and, as it was in the Spanish 
language, particularly so for the general purposes of 
English readers. I was again, therefore, induced to 
resume my task, though with the essential change 
in its character from my original plan, to the brief 
and general sketch of the Republic, and of the pro- 
gress of geography in that part of the world during 
the last 60 years, which now appears ; referring those 
who desire more detaileil information to the invalu- 
able collection of original memoirs now in course of 
pnbUcatioi) by Don Pedro de Angelis : it has been of 
I great use to me in enabling me to complele my own 
'dtain of information, iis indeed it must be to any 
one who pretends to give any account of the part of 
the world of which the documents it contiiins may 
t said now to constitute the originnl and authentic 

historical records. 
To M. de Angelis I am also indebted for the copy 
MS. map, by Don Alvarez de Condarco, in 
liich are laid down not only a recent journey of his 
own in 1837, to examine the mines iu the Indian ter- 
ritory south of the Diamante, hut the several marches 
of the troops, detached from Meudoza, in 1833, to 
co-operate with the forces from Buenos Ayres under 
General Rosas, in the general attack made upon the 
OBtive tribes. I hiul already received, as I have men- 
tioned in Chapter IX., through my friend Don 
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Manuel Garcia, u iiia[i ilrawn by General Pachefo, 
showing the rnarcii of lUe principal division of that 
army, along the banks of the Kiver Negro, from the 
islands of Choleechel to the junction of the Neuijuen. 
The routes in question have been very material to 
the laying down of the true courses of some of the 
many rivers which constitute the most important, 
though hitherto undeseribed, features of that part of 
the continent : — and it is satisfactory to find that 
they are strikingly corroliorative of the accounts, as 
far as they go. wliich I had already cited as given 
l>oth by Villariilo, by Don Luis de la Cruz, and our 
own countryman, Dr. Gillies. 

Thus far I have spoken of my geographical mate- 
rials: — tliey will be found embodied in the accom- 
panying map of the Republic by Mr. John Arrow- 
smith, who has spared no time or labour in its 
construction. In this he has also availed himself of 
the invaluable recent sui-vey of Captain FitzKoy. to 
give the whole of the line of coast ujKjn the very best 
authority. In the interior the various routes, whieh 
appear now for the first time collected together, have 
been all reprotructed from the original sources of 
information, whilst a careful re-examination of the 
labours of the Boundary Cunimissioners and of other 
authenticated authorities has enabled him to correct 
many errors of position which had crept, I hardly 
know huw, into the latest maps, not exce]iting those 
compiled in the topi^graphical department of Hueuos 
Ay res. 
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Upon tlie wliole, although we have yet a vust deal 

learn before any perfect map cun be drawn of this 
extensivti portion of the new continent, I trust tliat 
the present attempt will be regarded as no slight 
improvement upon our ohi geography of that part 
of the world", 

I regret that I lost, during ray residence at Buenos 
Ayres, tin? opportunity of muking what too late I 
learnt would have been very acceptable additions 
U) our zoological collectionti ; but I never imagined 
that our public nmseums were so entirely dei^titute, 
BS 1 found them upon my return, of specimens of the 
inonest objects of natural history, from a country 

tb which we hud been so many years in, I utay 
ftay, almost daily intercourse. Mr. Darwin, and 
the officers of His Majesty's ship Beagle, have 
Hince done much to supply these deficiencies ; but 
we still want, I believe, specimens of by far the 
greater part of the birds and beasts of which Aznni 
gave as the description nearly forty years ago. The 
collections of some of the museums on the Continent 
are, I believe, much more complete ; especially those 
of Paris, to judge from the accounts of the aoquisi- 
tions made by M. AJcide d'Orbigny, the fruits of 
many years spent in those countries, to which he was 
Bent in 1826, expressly, 1 beUeve, to collect informa- 
tioa and specimens for the Museum of Natural 
History 

* For the convemenci' of those who may desire to hiva it teparaiely, 
Um map mny be had fram Mr. Arrowamitli without the bwik. 

b 
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Iii^tiguted first by Dr. Biicklaml, I made those 
inquiries for fossil remains, the results of which I 
flatter myself have been of no common interest both 
to the geologist and comparative aiiatoniiEt. The ex- 
amination of the monstrous bones whit-Ii I sent to this 
country, by the learned individuals who have taken 
the pains to describe them, assists us to unravel the 
fabulous traditions banded down by the aborigines re- 
specting a race of Titans, tvliilst it proves indisputably 
that the vast alluvial plains in that part of the world, 
at some former period, the further history of which 
has not been revealed to us, were inhabited by herbi- 
vorous animals of most extraordinary dimeneions, and 
of forms greatly differing from those of the genera 
now in existence. 

To the account of the Megatherium, and other 
extinct anininls, 1 am now enabled, by a delay which 
has unavoidably occurred in the publication of this 
volume, to insert the representation of anotlier ex- 
tinct montttcr, the Olyptodon, which has tn-en very re- 
cently discovered at no great distance irom the city 
of Buenos Ayres, apparently in a very f>erfectstate,aiid 
which I irust ere long will be in England. Mr. Owen, 
of the College of Surgeons, has been good euough to 
draw np for me the description of it, which 1 have 
added in a note at tlie end of the tenth chapter. 

It is, perhaps, not unworthy of a passing observation 
here, that, amongst all the remains of extinct animals 
which we have now obtained from the Pampas, most 
of which too seem to have been singularly provided 
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with a structure for self-defence, no instance, I 
l)ettere, haa as yet been satisfactorily proved of the 
occiirreoce of any portion of a earnivoroun animal. 

It only remains for me to allude to the third and 
last part of my book, upon the trade and public debt 
of the provinces of La Plata ; and of which I can 
only say that I have spared no inquiry to render it 
116 correct as is compatible with so brief and general 
a notice. The accoimts officially published by the 
Government of Buenos Ayres, and the papers laid 
before Parliament, have enabled me to complete the 
Returns of Trade to the close of 1837. They show 
tliat the River Plate to the British manufacturer has 
l>een the most important of all the markets opened to 
him by the emancipation of the Spanish Americans; 
and that the value of the British trade there alone 
exceeds the aggregate of all other foreign countries 
put together. Spain herself has not taken for many 
years past so large a rjuantity of British manufac- 
tured goods as, it appears, have been sent to the 
River Plate. 

The particulars of the debt have only been brought 
down to the commencement of 1837 ; for, althougli 
the accounts have since been published for another 
year, I confess I do not sufficiently understand them 
at this distjmce to attempt to explain them, further 
than to say that they show increased difficulties, 
from the lamentable and uneK]>ected circumstances 
irliich have again disturbed the peace of the Re- 
public. 

h y 



XX INTRODUCTION. 

Ou the party questions which have hitherto agi- 
tated the people of these countries, I have purposely 
said as little as possible ; much less have I thought 
of writing the history of a country which has not 
been a quarter of a century in existence ; the insti- 
tutions of which are quite in their infancy, and must 
necessarily require a long period ere they can assume 
a more definite character. 

The generality of my readers, I take it for granted, 
are acquainted with the nature of the old colonial 
government of Spain, with the events which led to 
the emancipation of the South Americans, and with 
the fact of their having declared for a democratic 
form of government in all the new states. 
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PROVINCES OF LA PLATA. 



CHAPTER I. 

DIVISIONS AND PRESENT STATE OF THE REPUBLIC. 

Extent, Divisions, and General Grovernment of the Provinces of 
La Plata. Jurisdiction of the old Viceroyalties : — Necessity of 
dividing and sub-dividing such vast Governments : — Embarrass- 
ments arising out of this necessity. The backwardness in the 
Political organization of these Provinces, common to all the new 
Republics of South America ; and attributable to the same 
cause ; the Colonial system of the Mother Country. Mistake in 
comparing the condition of the Creoles with that of the British 
Colonists of North America. Natural ascendency of Military 
Power in the new States. Their progress in the last twenty- five 
years compared with their previous condition. 

The United Provinces of La Plata, or, as they are 
sometimes called, the Argentine Republic, comprise, 
(with the exception of Paraguay and the Banda 
Oriental, which have become separate and indepen- 
dent states) the whole of that vast space lying 
between Brazil and the Cordillera of Chile and 
Peru, and extending from the 2'2nd to the 4 1st 
degree of south latitude. 

Till' most southern settlement of the Buenos 

jj 
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Ayreans as yet is the little town of Del Carmen, 
upon the river Negro. 

The native Indians are in undisturbed possession 
of all beyond, as far as Cape Horn, 

Generally speaking, the Republic may be said to 
be lioumleil on the north by Bolivia; on the west 
hy Chile ; on the east by Paraguay, the Banda Ori- 
ental, and the Atlantic Ocean ; and on the south by 
the Indians of Pata^nia. Altogether, it contains 
about 726,000 square miles English, with a |M>pula- 
tion of from 600,000 to 700,000 inhabitants. 

This vast territory is now subdivided into thirteen 
Provinces, assuming to govern themselves, to a cer- 
tain degree, independently of each other; tliough, 
for all general and national purposes, confederated 
by conventional agreements. 

For want of a more defined National Executive, 
the Prorincial Government of Buenos Ayres is tem- 
porarily charged with carrjing on the business of the 
Union with foreign Powers, and with the manage 
ment of all matters appertaining to the Republic in 
common. The Executive Power of that Government, 
as constituted in 1831, is vested in the Governor, or 
Captain General*, as he is styled, aided by a Council 
of ministers appointed by himself — responsible to 

• Upon Ihe election in 193iof the present Governor Don Juui 
htanuBl RoMs, he refUied. under the particular stale of things at the 
(ime, to undertake the office. uiiImb invested ttilh citmordinBty 
powers, which were in consequence granted by the Junta trithout 
limitation for such lime at circuiuitaiicts might render iiecessaiy : — 
ho was elected for Htc years. 
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B junta or iefjfislative Assembly of the Pro 



'rovince 

Kwhom he is elected. The junta itself consists 

I are aiiuuii 



;-half of whom i 






forty-four deputies, one- 
renewed by popular election. 

Geographically, these Provinces may be divided 
into three principal sections: — 1st, the Littorine, 
or eastern ; 2nd, the Central, or northern ; 3rd, 
those to the west of Buenos Ayres, commonly called 
the provinces of Cuyo. 

The Ijttorine Provinces are, Buenos Ayres, and 
ita F^, to tlie west, and Entre Rios and Cor- 
rientes to the east of the River Parana. Those iu 
the Central section, on tlie high road to Peru, 
are Cordova, Santiago del Estero, Tucuman, and 
S&lta; to which may be added, Catamarca, and La 
Rioja. Those lying west of Buenos Ayres, and 
wiiich formerly constituted the Intendency of Cuyo, 
are San Lub, Mendoza, and San Juan. 

All these together now form the confederation of 
the United Provinces of La Plata. 

Under the Spanish rule, the Viceroyalty of 
Buenos Ayres comprehended further, the provinces 
of Upper Peru, now called Bolivia ; as well as Para- 
guay, and the Banda Oriental : and immense as this 
jurisdiction appeiirs for one government, it was hut 
s portion separated from that of the old viceroys of 
Peru, whose nominal authority at one time extended 
from Guayaquil to Cape Horn, over 55 degrees of 
latitude, comprising almost every habitable climate 
under ttie sun ; innumerable nations, speaking 
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various languages, and every production which caa 
minister to the wants of man. 

To Spain, it was a convenience and saving of 
expense to divide her American possessions into as 
few governments as possible ; and under her colonial 
system, witliout a hope of improving their social 
condition, their native industry discouraged, and the 
very fruits of the soil forbidden them, in order to 
ensure a sale for those of the mother country, it was 
of little consetjuence to the generality of the people 
by what viceroy they were ruled, or at what distaoce 
from them he resided. 

It became, however, a very different matter when 
that colonial system was overthrown, and succeeded 
by native governments of their own election. Tlien, 
all the many imd various distinctions of climate, 
of language, of habits, and productions, burst into 
notice ; and as they separately put forward their 
claims to consideration, the difficulty, if not impos- 
sibility, became manifest, of adequately providing for 
them by the newly-constituted authorities, which, 
although succeeding to all the jurisdiction of the 
viceroys, repudiated in limine the principles of the 
system under which such discordant interests had 
hitherto lieen controlled and held together. 

The consequence has been, tJiat most of the new 
states in their very infancy have been subjected 
to the embarrassing necessity of re-castiog tbeir 
govenmients, and dividing and subdividing their 
extensive territories, as the varying and distinct in- 
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(rests of their several coroponent parts have ahown 
be requisite for their due protection and develop- 
lent. Nothing has tended more to retard the orga- 
ization and improvement of their political iusli- 
tutJoHs than this necessity ; and nowhere has it 
been more strikingly exemplified than in the widely- 
spread provinces of La Plata. In the first years of 
the Btruggle with the mother country, one common 
object, paramount to all other considerations, the 
complete establishment of their political indepen^ 
deQce, bound them togetlier — perhaps I should more 
correctly say, prevented their separation; — but the 
fry circumstances of that struggle, and the vicissi- 
^defi of the war, which often for long periods to- 
gether cut oflF their communications with the capi- 
tal, and with each other; obliging them to provide 
eeparately for their own temporary government and 
security, gave rise in many of them, especially those 
a distance, to habits of more or less independence, 
'hich, as they imperceptibly acquired strength, pro- 
luced in some, as in Paraguay and Upper Peru, an 
itire separation from Buenos Ayres ; and in others 
ich an assumption of the management of their own 
■OT'incial affairs, as ere long reduced the metropolitan 
tvemnient to a nullity. 

It is true that, up to 1820, the semblance of a 
lentral Government was maintained at Buenos 
lyres, but in that year the unpopularity of tlie 
Boeasures of the Directory and of the National Con- 
gress led to its final dissolution, under circumstances 
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which precluded all hope of its re-establishment, 
and terminated in the system of federulism, which 
has ever since de facto suhnsted. 

Experience has taught Buenos Ayres the ineffi- 
cacy of forcible measures to bring back the pro- 
rinces under her more immediate control ; and 
though congresses have been more than once con- 
voked for the purpose of establishing something 
more definite as to the form, at least, of their na- 
tional government, whether central or federal, indi- 
vidual and local interests have always prevailed in 
thwarting such an arrangement ; and the probability 
now is, that for a long time to come the national 
organization oi this State will be limited to the 
slender bonds of voluntary confederation, which at 
present constitute the goi-dijia»t union of the pro- 
vinces, not only nitli each other, but with their old 
metroiwlis, Buenos Ayres. 

It is not my purpose here to enter into the history 
of the domestic troubles and civil dissensions which 
brought about this state of things in the new re- 
public: it is an unsatisfactory, and to most of my 
readers would be a very unintelligible, narrative. 
Suffice it to say, that whilst tlie political import- 
ance of Buenos Ayres has been apparently not a 
little diminished ; on the other hand, it may be ques- 
tioned if the provinces have reaped any substaatial 
advantage by shaking off their immediate depend- 
ence upon the nietro{K)lis. Most of them have 
BulTered all the caluniitous consequences of party 
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ggles for power, and have fallen under the arbi- 

ry rule of the military cliiefs, who, in turn, have 

ler by fair means or foul obtained the ascend- 

and if io some of them the semblance of 

a representative junta has been set up in imitation 

of that of Buenos Ayres, it mil be found, I believe, 

that such assemblies have, in most instances, proved 

little more than an occasional convocation of the 

partisans of the governor for the time being, much 

lore likely to confirm than to control his despotic 

The present political state of the provinces of La 
Plata is certainly very different from what was ex- 
pected by the generality of those who originally 

k an interest in the fate of these new countries. 
i is, however, a state of things not confined to this 
republic; we ^all find, more or less, the same 
Bcenes ; the same violent party struggles, the same 
continual changes of government ; the same appa- 
rent incapacity for arriving at anything like a settled 
political organization in almost every one of the 
several independent states into which the old posses- 
etons of Spain on the New Continent have resolved 
themselves; and this under circumstances, to all 
appearance, the most dissimilar nith regard to the 
locality, climate, soil, language, wants, and phy- 
ical condition of the inhuliitants ; with no one com- 

L>u element, in fact, in their composition, save their 

iviug all been brought up in, and habituated to, 
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the same coloniul system of the mother country. 
What, tlien, is the conclusion we must draw from 
this fact ? Is it not evident that it was that 
colonial system which, wherever applied, uii6tted 
tbe peopk- for a state of independence, and left them 
worse than helpless when tlirowo upon their own 
resources ? 

Well might Spain urge upon other nations, as 
an argument against the recognition of those coun- 
tries, that the South Americans ivere unfit for a 
state of independence. She knew the full extent 
of moral degradation to which her own policy had 
reduced tliem ; hut it was futile to allege it, when 
it had hecome manifest to all tlie world that her own 
power to reduce them again to subjection was gone 
for ever, and that the people of South America had 
not only achieved their complete independence, but 
were resolved and fully able to maintain it. The 
notoriety of those facts left no alternative lo foreign 
eovernnients whose subjects had any real interest in 
the (juestion, whatever might he the speculative 
opinions of some parties as to the eventual prospects 
of the New States. 

In this country our ignorance of tbe real con- 
dition of the people of SouIIj America naturally led 
us ty look back tu what had taken place in our own 
North American culonies, and with but little die- 
criminaliun perhaps, to anticipate the same results, 
whereas nothing in reality could be more dissimilar 
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than tlic circumstances of tlie colonial subjects of 
Great BritaJD and Spain when their j>olitical eman- 
cipation took place. 

In the British colonies all the foundations of good 
government were already laid : the principles of 
civil administration were perfectly understood, and 
the transition was almost imperceptible. 

On the otlier hand, in the Spanish colonies the 
whole policy, as well as the poiver of the mother 
I country, seems to have been based on perpetuating 
l.lbe servile state and ignorance of the natives; 
* branded as an inferior race, they were systematically 
excluded from all share in the government, from 
commerce, and every other pursuit which might tend 
I to the development of native talent or industry. The 
i very history of their own unfortunate country was 
I forbidden them, no doubt lest it should open their 
I ej'es to tlie reality of their own debased condition. 
When the struggle came, the (juestion of their 
independence was soon settled irrevocably; but as 
to the elements for the construction at once of any- 
thing like a good government of their own, they 
I certainly did not exist. 

Under these circumstances, what was perfectly 
natural took place. In the absence of any other 
real power, that of mihtary command, which had 
l^rown out of the war, obtained an ascendency, the 
mfluence of which in all the New States became 
' soon apparent. They fell, in fact, all of tliem more 
or less under military despotism. The people 
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dazzled with the victories and martial achievements 
of their leaders, imperceptibly passed from one yoke 
to another. 

It is true that national Congresses and le^slative 
Assemblies were everywhere convoked ; but, gene- 
rally aiming at more than was practicable or com- 
patible with their circumstances, they in most 
instances foiled, and hy their failure rather con- 
6rmed the absolute power of the military chiefs. 
They, however, abolished the slave-trade, put an 
end to the forced service of the inita, so grievous 
to the Indians, and nominally sanctioned more or 
less the liberty of the press, — measures which gained 
them popularity and support amongst men of liberal 
principles in Europe, who fancied they saw in them 
expressions of public opinion, and evidences of a fit- 
ness amongst the people at large for free institu- 
tions ; but this was an error. 

The people of South America, with the I^aws of 
the Indies still hanging about their necks, shouted 
indeed mth their lead«rs, " Independence and Li- 
berty," and gallantly fought for and established the 
first; but as to liberty, in our sense of the word at 
least, they knew very little about it : — how could 
they? 

They have yet practically to learn that true liberty 
in a civilized state of society can only really exist 
where the powers of the ruhng authorities are duly 
defined and balanced ; and wlicre the laws — not the 
colonial lawii of Old Spain — are so administered as to 
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isiire to every citizen a prompt redress for wrongs, 
personal security, and the right of freely ex- 
pressing his political opinions. The working of 
such laws makes men habitually free and lit for the 
enjoyment of free institutions. But such a state of 
things is not brought about in a day or in a gene- 
ration, nor can it be produced by any parchment 
constitution, however perfect in theory. The expe- 

Iriment has been tried of late years in some of the 
oldest states of Europe, and has invariably failed. 
Is it then reasonable tlial we should expect it to be 
Inore successful in such infant states as these new 
republics? Time — and we, of all people in the 
World, ought best to know how long a time — is re- 
quisite to bring such good fruit to maturity. 
Education, the press, a daily intercourse with the 
rest of the world, and experience not the less valu- 
able because dearly bought, are all tending gradually 
to enlighten the inhabitants of these new countries, 
and to prepare them for their future destinies. And, 
although from a variety of causes, their advancement 
may appear alow, and their present state fall far short 
of what has been expected of them, the truth is, 
they have made immense progress, compared mth 
their old condition under the colonial yoke of Spain ; 
— and especially, I will say so, of Buenos Ayrea. 



RlVEn PLATE. 

The Rlrcr Plate -wby bo called. Its iromensily. Airival off 
Buenos Ayres. Passentrers caried on shore. Wanl of n betWr 
landing, plate, lor i^oodt especially. Navigation of the River 
nut sa periloni as vat auppoted in fonner timei. 



The river Plate, or La Plata, was originally named 
after De Solis, who first entered it in 1513. Some 
years aftenvards, Sebastian Cabot, ascending it above 
its junction ivith the Parana, found silver ornaments 
amongst the natives ; and thence believing, or de- 
siring to induce others to believe, that that precious 
metal abounded on its shores, he gave it the false 
appellation by whicli it has ever since been known. 

It is a singular coincidence, that thus the two 
mightiest rivers of the South American continent, 
indeed two of the most remarkable rivers of the 
world, the Plata, and the Amazons, should derive 
their names from fictions, rather than from those 
brave adventurers who first made them known, and 
to whom the honour was the more justly due ; as 
both of them, Orellana, as ivell as De Solis, lost 
their tive.s in the prosecution of those particular 
discoveries. 

But one feeling takes possession of the stranger 
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his arrival off this wonderful river — that of 

immzement at the immensity of its extent ; a hundred 

I miles before he enters it, he may have seen its turbid 

"current, and had to struggle (vith its influence in 

the ocean itself*. At its mouth, from Cape St. 

Mary's to Cape St. Antonio, its width is 170 miles. 

Farther up, between Santa Lucia, near Monte 

Video, and the point of Las Piedras on its southern 

bank, within which its waters are generally fresh, 

rit is double f tlie distance across from Dover to 

Calais. 

But for that positive freshness, the stranger can 

■iui'dty credit that he is not still at sea. He has 

■ yet to sail up it nearly two himdred miles ere he 

iTCaches the anchorage off Buenus Ayres, and then, 

mat the end of his voyage, if the ship be large '\., he 

ill probably find it difficult to make out the land. 

it is only from the pozos, or inner roads, that the 

ity becomes visible in its full extent, ranging along 

1 slightly elevated ridge, which bounds the river. 

The towers of the churches, and here and there a 

nlitary Umbu tree, alone break an outline almost 

B level as the horizon of the river itself. There is no 



* KoUebue says 200.—" In the parallel of the Rio de k Plata, 
although 300 milea from land, we were daily carried by the current 
ifairty-nine miles out of our course ; so great is the influence of this 
migbtj riier."— Kotiebue's f'oyage round the JforM, 1823—26. 

+ The diilance between Point Pieilras nnd Sania Lucia Point is 
fttly-three miles. 

J Veueb drawing more than sitlecn fot't water seUloai get nearer 
thui seTcn or eight miles. 
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bftck'ground to the picture, do mountaioB, no trees ; 
one vast continuous plain beyond extends for nearly 
1000 miles unbroken to tbe Cordillera of Chile. 

Unless the weather be perfectly settled, of which 
the barometer is the best index, the landing is not 
unattended with danger. I have known many a boat 
lost in crossing the bar or bank wluch lies between 
the outer and inner roads *. Nor is the hank the 
only danger : thick fogs at times come on, suddenly 
enveloping laud and water in total darkness without 
the slightest previous indication ; in such a dilemma, 
if a boat he caught without the means of aoclioring, 
the chances are that she may be carried down the 
river hy tlie currents, and the people half-starved 
before they are picked up or can hud the land again. 

But supposing these dangers passed, nothing can 
l>e more inconvenient or strikingly characteristic of 
the country than the actual landing. A ship's boat 
has seldom water enough to run fairly on shore, and, 
or arriving within forty or fifty yards of it, is beset 
by carts, always on tbe watch for passengers, the 
whole turn-out of which I defy any other people in 
the world to pnxluce anything at all approaching. 

On the broad flat uxle of a gigantic pair of 
wheels, seven or eight feet high, a sort of platform 
is fixed of half a dozen boards, two or three inches 



* In rorroer times the commuiderf of out tnen-of war aalabluhnl 
■ good rule, ihftt " no boal tboulO gg on (hare without iu uicbor, and 
nutie Imtd it alter suasel ;'' wbich, if attended to b; our murcbMIt* 
men. tiiii;Iil prevent many a caUraitou^ accidunU 
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lart, letting in the wet at every splash of the water 
beneath ; the ends are open — a rude Iiurdle fonna the 
side, and a short strong pole from the axle completes 
the vehicle ; to this unwieldy machine the horse is 
siniply attached by a ring at the end of the pole, 

itened to the girth or surcingle, round which his 
rider has the power of turning him as on a pivot, 
and of either drawing or pushing the machine along 

!Iike a wheelbarrow, as may be momentarily most 
convenient : — in this manner, for the first time in my 
Mfe, I saw the cart fairly before the horse : — in 
Europe we laugh at the idea ; in South America 
nothing is more common than the reality. 

The wild and savage appearance of the tawny 
driven) of these carts, Imlf naked, shouting and 
screaming and jostling one another, and (logging 
their miserable jaded beasts through the water, as H 
to show the little value attached to the brute creation 
in these countries, is enough to startle a stranger 
on his first arrival, and induce him for a moment to 
doubt whether he be really landing in a Christian 
country. It is a new and a strange specimen of 
human kind, little calculated to create a favourable 
first impression. 

In old times there was a sort of mole, such as it 

WM, which ran some way into the river, and obviated 

part, at least, of these inconveniences, but it was 

Ither washed or blown down some years ago, and 

the people have been too indolent, or too busy ever 

rince to set aWut replacing it ; not, however, for 
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want of plans for its reconstruction, jiniongst n-)iich 
one for a chain-pier, some years ago submitted to tliL* 
government, appeared particularly suited to the local- 
ity ; why it was uot adopted, I never heard, but it 
is DO credit to the natives that something of the sort 
has not loug since been built. Nothing is more 
wanted, or more deserving the primary attention of 
the authorities, whilst I believe no work they could 
undertake would more certainly repay its expenses, 
for the convenience to passengers is a small consi- 
deration compared with the value which any com- 
modious landing-place for merchandise at Buenos 
Ayres would be of to the trade. The loss and 
damage yearly sustainerl by the present mode of 
carrying goods on shore, in the rude carts I have 
descri1)e<l, is uicalculalile, and highly detrimental to 
the port in a commercial point of view. 

With respect to the passage up the river, though 
somewhat intricate, it is by no means so perilous as 
it was loug believed t« be, probably because the com- 
mercial shipping from Spain rarely ascended higher 
than Monte Video, to which Port the country produce 
from Buenos Ayres and the interior provinces was 
for the most part sent down in small craft for ship- 
ment to Europe-. 

In 1789 Malaspina commenced the elaborate sur- 
vey of the river, aftcnvards completed by Oyarvide, 
and still further corrected by the observations of Cap- 
tains Beaufort anil Heywood, of tlie British navy, the 
latter of «hom, Jilso, published particulars direc- 
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tions for the navigation of the several channels 
between the banks. With his chart and sailing* 
directions, and due attentioa to the soundings and 

I currents, there is now little risk; and that little 
would 1)6 still further diminished by the establish- 
ment, long projected, of a floating light off the tail 
of the Ortiz bank, and of two or three leading land- 

t marks opposite to the Chico channel. 

The most dangerous parts of the river are buoyed, 
and licensed pilots ply off its mouth to take vessels 
cither into the harbour of Monte Video, or up to 
Buenos Ayres. 

Ships drawing fifteen or sixteen feet water 

I may run freely up to the anchorage off that city. 
Foreign vessels do not go higher, Buenos Ayres 

L being at present the only port of entry ; indeed, 
were it otherwise, and the navigation of the upper 
parts of the river thrown open, and declared free, 
as some of the provinces have at times wished, it is 
not likely tliat European shipping would ever avail 
themselves of it, seeing that the passage up from 
Buenos Ayres to Corrieates, besides the additional 
risk, would at least occupy as much time as the 
whole voyage out from France or England. 

• They will be found in Purdy's " Sailing Directory, for the South 
Atlantic Orcon.*' published by Laurie, 1837. together with those of 
H. Barnl of the French na*7, Ihe resulls of a still more recent autvuy 
of the Rivur. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CITY OF BUENOS ATRES. 

First Impressions of Buenos Ayres. Date of the Foundation, and 
insignificance of the Colony for a long period. Contraband 
Trade carried on through it a grievance to the Mother Country. 
Erected into a distinct Viceroy alty in 1776, and its trade opened 
in consequence of the modified system adopted by Spain about 
the same time. The advantages of this to Buenos Ayres. 

If my first feelings on being carted ashore at 
Buenos Ayres in the uncouth manner I have de- 
scribed, were none of the most agreeable, they soon 
passed off, and gave way to different impressions. 
As I walked up to the lodgings which had been 
prepared for me, I was struck with the regularity of 
the streets and buildings, the appearance of the 
churches, the general cheerfulness of the white - 
stuccoed houses, and especially with the independent 
contented air of the people — a striking contrast to the 
wretched beggary and slave population, of which I 
had lately seen so much at Rio de Janeiro. 

The date of the foundation of this city is com- 
paratively recent, and long subsequent to the arrival 
of the first discoverers of the country, to whom 
neither the aspect of the Pampas, nor the warlike 
disposition of the Querandis, the then inhabitants, 
appear to have offered any attractions. Their search 
was for the land of gold and silver, which was evi- 
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(leiitJy not this : in quest of those precious inetab 
tliey ascended the river, and for the most part 
settled in the more inviting regions of Paraguay ; 
hoping from thence to open an easy commuuication 
, with tlie rich countries of Peru. 

lu 1535 the Adelantado, Dou Pedro de Men- 

' doza, on his way to Paraguay with one of the most 

brilliant expeditions ever equipped in Spain for 

South America, landed to recruit his people near the 

I 8iK>t where Buenos Ayres now stands, and caused 

I > fort to be built tliere for the first time, in which 

I he left what he supposed a sufficient garrison for its 

I defence ; but be was mistaken — the warlike natives 

I'fts soon us he was gone drove out the Spanish 

I soldiers, and remained for nearly another half-cen- 

^tury in undisturbed possession of all that part ot 

the country.* 

It vas not till the year 1580 that the famous 

. Dou Juan de Garay, then iii Paraguay, determined 

■■ouce wore to endeavour to form a permanent settle- 

"meat in the same neighbourhood, fn this attempt 

Ihe Spanianls as beture niet witli a. most obstinate 

resistance on the ^t&it of the natives, who attacked 

I them armed with their tbrmidable sUugs (the bolas 

■flow used iiy the gaucbos) and with bows and arrows, 

r to which they tied burning mutches, which set fire not 

only to tlieir tents but to their shipping. De Garay's 



* See Dtinexed plate, copied ttom the arlgintil in the account pub- 
tuhnl by Ulric Schmidel, avulunloer under Meodoxa, and one of the 
gttiriaon benched by tbe QuerandiB. 
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little Imad, wliich only consisted of sixty men-nt- 
amis, was at first well nigh overwlielmed by the 
miinber of the suvages who poured down upon them 
bravely fighting for their lands. On Iwth sides pro- 
digies of individual valour are related. The death, 
however, of the Cacif[ne, who commanded in chief, 
seems to have decided the battle ; tlie Indians, seeing 
him fall, fled, followed by the victors till they were 
weary of killing them : and such was the slaughter 
that to this day the scene of the engagement is called 
La Maianxa, or " the Killing Ground." 

After this victory De Garay took formal posses- 
sion of the oounlrj' in the King of Spain's name, and 
founded the present city of Buenos Ayres — A.D. 
1580. 

For two centuries the settlement thus planted 
languished in insignificance, abandoned to its own 
resources, and the mother country, to all appear- 
ance, fearing rather than dei«iring its aggrandise- 
ment : nor was this without cause i — Spain, in fact, 
lost so immensely by the contraband trade carried 
on from Peru, through the river Plate, that she 
became accustomed to regard with something more 
than indifference a possession which in consequence 
of her own prohibitory jmd restrictive system, was 
totally unproductive to her, whilst the facilities it 
offered for illicit trading made it a fruitful source of 
grievance and of disputes with other nations. 

The extent, however, of tlief« evils in the course 
of time produced their own remedy. The King uf 
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t' Spain at last diecovered that a Viceroy at Lima 
could not put down the smugglers in the river 
Plate, or prevent the continual territorial encroach- 
ments of the Portuguese in the same quarter. 

The necessity had long been evident of esta- 

L blishing a separate and independent authority on 
the spot where its vigilance was in daily request, and 
in 1776 Buenos Ayres was made the seat of a new 
Viceroyalty, and separated from the government of 

I Peru. 

It was about that time, also, that Spain made 

I most important changes in her colonial system. The 

I exclusive and pernicious monopoly of the whole 
trade of South America, till then possessed by the 
merchants uf Seville and Cadiz, was put an end to, 
and a comparatively free intercourse was, for the first 

I time, [wrmitted with many ports in the new world, 

' with which till then it was death to communicate. 
Buenos Ayres reaped a large share of the advan- 
tages of this alteratiou in the commercial views and 
policy of the mother country ; and from a nest of 
mmgglers became one of the first trading cities in 
Spanish America. The rapid increase of her popu- 
lation, under these new circumstances, is worth 
notice. 
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POPDLATION OF 

Statulicfl of the Population. Its great increase in the last fifty 
years. Castes into which it was Tnnnerly divided do* dis- 
appearing. Numbersof Foreigners established there, especially 
British. Their inflaence on the hithits of the Natives. Thu 
Ladies of Buenos Ayres ; the Men aud their occupations. 
In the year 1767, wheu M. de Bougainville visited 
Buenos Ayres, lie tells ua tliat the number of the 
inhMliitants did not exceed 20,000. 

In 1778, the year in which the port was partially 
thrown ojwn under the free-trade regulations of 
Spain, as they were called, a census was tahen, by 
which it appears that the inhabitants of the city and 
of its campaTia, or country jurisdiction, amounted to 
37,679 souls, of which 24,205 belonged to the city. 
12,925 to the country, and 549 were members of 
religious communities ; divided as follows, viz. ; — 
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To these numbers, however, some, and not an 
iuconside ruble, additiou should be made for short 
returns, piirticularly from the country districts ; for, 
let it be borne in mind, in examining all such official 
estimates of the population of the Spanish colonies, 
that, as any attempt on the part of the authorities to 
take a census was sure to be regarded as the fore- 
runner of some new exaction for the service of the 
mother country, 80 it was as certain to he evaded, 
especially by the lower orders of the jieople, and, 
in proportion, to fall short of the reality. In this 
census it does not appear that the military were 
included, but in that year, or the preceding one, no 
less than 10,000 men were sent out from Spain 
under the conmiand of the Viceroy Cevallos, in 
addition to the ordinary forces, to carry on the war 
with the Portuguese: a great part oftliem it may be 
assumed never returned, and should therefore he 
added to the numbers of the colonists. Making, 
then, a fair allowance for tliese deSeiencies in the 

1 census for 1 778, the population at that time pro- 
bably did not fail short of 50,000 souls ; and tliis 

I calculation may i)e rather under than over the 
truth. 

Id 1789, ten years afterwards. Helms, the Ger- 
lao traveller, on Ids way to Peru, was told by the 

I Viceroy at Buenos Ayres that the city contained 

[ between 24,000 and 30,000 inhabitants, a calcula- 
1 probably founded on the ccobub of 1778, with 
bis own vague notion of the probable increase upon 
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The following Tables of the Marriages, Births, 
and Deaths in the city and country districts of the 
province for 1822, 1823, 1824, and 1825, are taken 
from data published under the authority of the Go- 
vernment ; and the calculations founded upon them 
give the most correct idea to be procured of the 
extent of the population up to the close of 1825 : — 
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Thus it appears that the proportioQ of births to 
deaths is in the ratio of about four to three ; uniongst 
llie coloured population, the births are very little 
more thau equal to the deaths; iu the city they fall 
much short of them ; the increase, therefore, is on 
the white stock. The births to the marriages appear 
to be as nearly five to one. 

The Statistical Register of Buenos Ayres assumeR 
the annual measure of mortality to be one in thirty* 
two in the city, and one in forty in the country ; and, 
taking the average of the results for 182-2 and 1823, 
arrives at the conclusion that the inhabitants of tlie 
city amounted, at the commencement of 1824, to 
81.136, and those of the country to 82,080, maWng in 
alia population of 163,216. If we calculate, according 
lo the same rule, tliemean of the results of the bills of 
mortality for the four years ending with 1825, it mil 
give us a jropulation for the city of 81,616 persons, 
and for the country districts of 76,640, in all of 
158,256, at tlie close of 1825 : about 5000 less than 
the estimate made in the Register two years before, 
the falling off being in the country; but this is at 
once uccouuted for by the recruiting which took 
place in 1820 for the war witli Brazil, which must 
have taken off a much larger numlier: allutving for 
which, I think ive may fairly assume that tlie total 
population of the city and province of Buenos Ayres 
Bt the close of that year was not far short of 165,000 
couls, being, as uearly as we have the means of cal- 
culating, about double whiit it was twenty years 
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Tlieoriginal Indians of Buenos Ayres were a hostile 
'Tare, who would hold no intercourse with their con- 
querors. No mixture, therefore, of Spanish and native 
blood took place in that particular part of South 
imerica, wtiich could produce a distinct caste, as in 
le Upper Provinces and in Peru, where the more 
peaceable and domesticated inhabitants continue to the 
present day to constitute the main stock of the popu- 
lation. In those parts we see a striking difference 
lin the people ; the further we advance into the inte- 
the more scarce become the white in proportion 
to the coloured inhabitants. The aboriginal Indian 
blood decidedly predominates in the Mestizo castes, 
whilst the negro and his Mulatto descendants, so 
common on the coast, are there almost unknotvn. 
The cause of this is easily explained ; for a long 
iriod very few European women reached the inle- 
lor of America: the Spaniards, therefore, who 
settled there, were under the necessity of mixmg 
nith the natives, from which connexion has arisen 
that numerous race, the Alestizoes, which forms so 
■ge a part of the present population of those coun- 
The same diJBculty in transporting their 
ronien from Europe did not occur with respect to 
luenos Ayres ; there the European stock was easily 
!pt up, though for a long period it increased but 
iwly ; and, but for the adventitious circumstance of 
liaving lieen for some years a depot for the slave- 
le, under the Asieuto Treaties, the population of 
Ayres would have been nearly free from 
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liny admixture vi colour whatever. As it is, it 
apjtears that the coloured people of all castes formed 
about a thinl of the whole in 1778. 

In the Statistical Tables for 1822—1825, it will 
he sees that the Indian and Mestizo no lon^r 
appear ; the division made is simply into the white 
and the coloured population ; and, although the latter 
still at that time amounted to nearly a fourth part of 
the whole, it had ceased to increase. In the four 
years the births barely exceeded the deaths, and 
whilst tlie proportion of deaths amongst tlie coloured 
people increased, there was a striking falliug olTin 
the number of their marriages and births, even from 
1822 to 1825. The slave-trade has, in fact, been 
prohibited since 1813, by a decree of the Constituent 
ABsembly, conftequently any further supply from the 
Negro stock has ceased, and it cannot he very long 
ere all trace of its having ever existed must be 
merged in the rapid increase of the u'hites — a result 
which will he greatly accelerated by the introduction 
of fresh settlers from Europe, who are daily arriving 
and domiciliating themselves in the new republic. 
Of the extent of this some notion may be formed 
when 1 state that the numlwr of foreigners, who, up 
to 1832, had fixed theniselves in the city and pro- 
vince of Buenos Ayres, amounted, with their mve* 
and children, to no less than from 15,000 to 20,000 
jtersons. Of these about two-thirds were British 
and French, in about equal proportions; the re- 
mainder was made up of Italians. Germans, and 
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people of other countries, not tlie least numerous of 
whom were emigrants from the United States, and 
especially from New York . 

As it may interest some of my readers to know 
what classes of our countrymen tinil employment at 
Buenos Ayres, I have given in the Appendix an 
account of tlieni, as taken from a register which I 
established on my own arrival there, together with 
the marriages, births, and deaths amongst them, as 
far as they could be learned for the period stated : to 
these I have further added a copy of the Treaty 
I concluded witli the Government of Buenos Ayres, 
in 1825, securing to His Majesty's subjects in that 
country many important privileges, and amongst the 
rest the free exercise of their own religion : — a great 
object to so numerous a community : — 1 had subse- 
quently the satisfaction of seeing it fully carried out 
by the erection of an Englisli churcii, capable of 
containing 1000 persons, towards which the Buenos 
Ayrean Government itself contributed, by giving 
a valuable plot of ground for the jiurjmse : — His 
Majesty's Government appointed the chaplain, and 
regularly defrays one-half of tbe annual expense, 
the British residents paying the remainder. A 
Presbyterian chapel has been since built in virtue 
of the same privilege by the Scotch part of the com- 
munity ; and for the Catholics, an Jrisli priest is 
sllowed to do duty in one of the national churches. 

In a population so intermixed, and in such daily 
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coiiiiiiuaicutiuii with the people of otiier countries, it 
is not surprisiai; thut national peculiarities should 
have very nearly disappeared. Thus the men of the 
better classes in Bueuos Ayres are hardly to be dis- 
tinguished in their dress from tlie French and Eng- 
lish merchants who have tixed themselves amongst 
them, whilst the ladies vie with each other in imi- 
tatiug the last fHshions from Paris : it is only in 
their out-door costume that any difTereoce is appa- 
rent; then the more hecoiiiing mantilla and shawl 
thrown over the head and shoulders supersede tlie 
European tionnet and pelisse. Some of them are 
very beautiful, and their polite and obliging manners, 
especially to strangers, render them doubly attractive. 
Our countrymen have foniied many matrimonial 
connexions with them, which has contributed, no 
doubt, to the good feeling with whicli they are so 
generally regarded by tlie natives. 

Education, it is true, has not as yet made great 
progress amongst them, but in this improvement is 
taking place, and if the young ladies of Buenos 
Ayres do not study history and geography, they are 
adepts in many pleasing accomplishments ; tbey 
dance with great grace, and sing and play very 
prettily ; the piano-forte, indeed, is a constant resource 
morning as well as evening in every respectable 
house. 

Amongst the men tliere are native poets, whose 
productions do honour to the Spanish language. A 
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«oIIeirtion of them, called La Litra Argentina, was 
I>rinte(i in 1823, wiiich is well worth the notice of 
nil lovers of Spanish verse. But the men have more 
advuntu^cs us respects education thun the ladies : 
in their scliool» and universities they are now very 
fairly grounded in most branches of general know- 
ledge, and of late years it has been much the custom 
amongst the better families to send their sons to 
Kurope to complete their studies. 

1 should say of them in general that they are ob- 
serving and intelligent, and extremely desirous to 
improve themselves. 

Their ordinary habits are certainly a good deal 
influenced by climate : I cannot speak of them as 
an industrious people, and yet it is rare to see a 
man who has not some nominal occupation. 

From the number of doctoreii, a stranger might 
suppoxe that all the upper classes were lawyers or 
physicians. This is not exactly the case ; but, as that 
degree serves to mark the man who has received a 
lil*eral education, it is generally taken by those who 
puss through the schools, without particular refer- 
ence to their future calling. Thus I have known 
doctores in all pursuits — ministers of state, ctw/j/o^*!* 
of all sorts, clerks in public offices, mditary officers, 
nnd merchants; all attacliing to it the same import- 
ance as we do. perhaps with less right, to the ordi- 
nary title of esi(uire as the designation "f a gentle- 
man. 

Ijjiw and [)liysie, however, do give employment to 
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a great number of people. The military and govern- 
ment eniplot/en are also a very numerous class, and 
of no sniull pretensions : human naturci under a 
" little brief authority,'* is much the same, I believe, 
in all parts of the world. The clergy have dimi- 
nished greatly in numbers and importance, and the 
revolution in this, as in other Catholic countries, has 
put an end to the unconstitutional influence exercised 
by them iu old times, and under difl'erent circum- 
stances : the Government having taken possession 
of the ecclesiastical property, the officiating priests 
are leil to depend upon a stipend, in general barely 
sufficient for their decent maintenance, so that there 
is but small inducement left for men to devote 
themselves to a life of celibacy. 

But it is the trade und commerce of Buenos Ayres 
which is the great source of occupation for its exten- 
sive population ; since, though the importing and 
ex|>orting part of the business may be chiefly carried 
on by the foreign merchants, the details are for the 
most part left to the natives : they collect, and 
prepare, and bring in for sale, all the produce of the 
countrv, and retail tlie goods imported from foreigD 
countries; nor is it thought at all degrading for 
young men of the best connexions to »tiind behind 
a counter : there they gossip with their fair cus- 
tomers upou a perfect equality, and in dandyism a 
Buenos Ayreaii shopkeeper may be hacked against 
the smartest man-milliner of London or Paris. 

The niecliiuiics and urtiitanB, form idso a large 
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[dass, as may be supposed, in a country where 

everything is wanted, and no man feels inclined to do 

much ; it is in this line that the European has so 

decided an advantage over the native from his more 

I'iDdustrious liabits ; for he requires no siesta, and 

■ "Works whilst the natives of all classes, high and low, 

are asleep : he cannot fail to prosper if he will but 

avoid the drinking-shops; but he must be resolute 

_ on that point, for it is a temptation which he finds 

t the corner of every street : no less than 600 pul- 

Krias are open in the city alone, as appears by the 

floBt of Ucenses annually taken out at the police*. 

For every one who will work there is employment, 
Eud as to real leant, it can hardly exist in u country 
Kwhere beef is dear at a halfpenny a-pound, and where 
raie generality of the lower orders eat nothing else. 

) same list will giva wme idea of the geaeial dJBtributioD 
If the trades for ISSfi ; it was d» foUowi:— 
3SS Wholesale stores. 
348 Retail shops. 
333 Shops of tailors, sho«makurs. miUiners, and all handicrafts. 

6 Booksellers. 
S98 Pulpcrins, oi drinking shops. 
I 36 BOlianl-tables. 

44 Hotels, lavQtas, and liating-houaet. 

45 Coi^cctionera and liqueur'shops. 
39 Chemiiits nndapotheearieB, 

78 Ftoui^staop* uid bakeries. 
44 Boracas, or hide- warehouses. 
33 TUnber-jards. 
13 Liverr-stublcs. 
6 CoaAhmakora. 
074 Carta and carriages paid duties. 



CHAPTER V. 

CITY OF BUENOS AVRKS 

Gr«Bt extent of the City. Public Buildings. Inconvenient Ar- 
rangement and want of Comfort in llic Dwellings of the Natives 
a few years ago Prejudice against Chimneys. Subsequent 
ImproTemoDts introduced by PoreiKncrs. Iron gratings at the 
windows necessary. Water scarceanddear. Tb&t of the River 
Plata excellent, and capable of being kept a very long time. 
Pavement of Buenos Ayrcs. 

Buenos Ayres, like all other cities in Spanish 
America, is built upon the unilorm plan* prescribed 
1 believe by the Council of the Indies, consisting of 
fitnught streets, intersectingeachotherat right angles 
every 1 50 yanls ; andf from the peculiar coastruction 
of the houses, covers at least twice the ground wbicli 
would l)e required for any European city of the 
same population. 

With the exception of the churches, which, though 
unfinished externally, exhibit in their interior all the 
gaudy richness of the religion to which they belong, 
and will be lusting memorials of the pious zeal of 
the Jesuits, who built the greater part of them, 
there is nothing remarkable in the style of the pub- 
lic buildings. The old government considered 
money laid out in beautifying the city as so much 

■ Ut. Srariel has zivcn ihe best pauible description of this plan. 
in comparing it to a cheM-buard : — the rcl»livc proportions are as 
nearly as possible four English acres to each square. 
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< tlirown away upon the colonists, and the new govern- 

meiit has been as yet too ))oor to do more than 

has been absolutely necessary ; what has been (tone, 

however, has been well dune, and does credit to the 

. republican authorities. 

1 their private (Uvellings tliere was a wretched 
want of every comfort, when 1 first went to the 
country. With but tew exceptions, they were con- 
fined to a ground floor; the apartments built en 
I «uiVe, without passages, round two or three succes- 
Isivequudrungular courts, called patios, opening into 
each other ; and the whole distribution about as 
primitive and inconvenient as can be imagined. 

The floors of the best rooms ivere of bricks or 
lies, the rafters of the roof seldom hid by a ceiling, 
ihe walls as cold as whitewash could make them ; 
Whilst the furniture was of tlie most gaudy, tawdry. 
North American manufacture i a few highly -coloured 
French prints, serving, perhaps, to mark tlie state 
f the fine arts in South America. 
Nothing could be more auti-comfoitable to Eng- 
eyes. In cold weather these cold-looking 
ms were heated by braziers, at the risk of chok- 
"ingthe inmates with the fumes of charcoal ; chimneys, 
so far from being looked upon as wholesome ventila- 
tors, were regarded as certain conductors of wet and 
oold ; and it was not till long after the introduction 
of them by the European residents had practically 
their safety and superiority over the old 
lanish warming-pan?^, that the natives could be in* 
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fluced to try them. The apprehension that tliey 
increased the risk of fire was even without tbunda- 
tioD, for never were the habitations of man buih of 
such incombustible niateriaU. The roofs and floors. 
I linve already said, are all of brick, and the few 
beams which are necessary for supporting the former 
are of a wood from Paraguay, as hard as teak, and 
almost as inconibu!<tible its the bricks themselves. 

Of the prejudices of the natives about chimneys I 
may perhaps have rather a sensitive feeling, from a 
practical experience 1 had myself upon the subject 
soon after my landing amongst tiiem. There was 
but one in all the apurtmcnts 1 occupied with my 
family, and thnt one my Spanish landlord, to my no 
small dismay and astonishment, ordered a bricklayer 
to stop up one afternoon over our heads, because 
he liud had a dispute with my servants about the 
necessity of uccasionally sweeping it, which he chose 
to take this summary way of putting an end to. 
The weather was wet and bad enough, and I never 
^vas more in want of the comfort of a good fire ; 
but no entreaty or remonstrance could shake 
the obstinate detenninatlon of the old Don. He 
had the advantage of us by living over head, in tlie 
upper apartments of the building; and he was de- 
termined to make us fully sensible of tlie de/acto 
superiority of his authority. He required no chim- 
ney himself, and he could not be made to untlerstaml 
that a Spanish brazier would not answer all our 
English wants just lut well as it did his. 
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lived, however, long enough in Buenos Ayre^ 
I to see great changes in these mutters, und such 
I innovations upon the old habits and fashious of 
I Ae people as would make a stranger now doubt 
I wbetlier it really be the place he may have read of. 
) lu nothing is the alteration more striking than in 
' th« comparative comfort, if not luxury, which has 
found its way into the dwellings of the better classes : 
thanks to the English and Freiicii upholsterers, who 
k Jiave swarmed out to Buenos Ayres, the old white- 
1 -washed walls have been covered with paper in all 
the varieties from Paris ; and European furniture 
of every sort is to he met with in every house. 
English grates, supplied with coals carried out from 
I Liverpool as ballast, and often sold at lower prices 
ftiian io London, have been brought into very general 
le, and certainly hare contributed to the health 
■ 4Dd comfort of a city, tbe atmosphere of which is 
nine days out of ten affected by the damps from the 
river. Nor is the improvement confined to the in- 
ternal arrangement of tlie houses, a striking change 
baa taken place in the whole style of building in 
Buenos Ayres. With the in6ux of strangers, the 
value of property, especially in the more central 
part of the city, has l)een greatly enhanced, and has 
i Uie natives to think of eeom>mlslng their ground 
f coustructing upptr stories to their houses in the 
European fashion, the obvious advantage whereof 
will nodiiuhtere many years make tlie plan general, 
and greatly add to the embelHsfmieiit of the city. 
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Some peculiarities will probiiWy long l>e pre- 
served, such amongst otlier as the iron gratitigH. 
or rather railings, which protect the windows, anil 
whieh, on more than one occasion, have prove»l the 
ijeist safeguards of tlie inhabitants: it requires some 
time for a Europeim to become reconciled to their 
appearance, which ill accords with the beau-ideal 
of republican liberty and public safety ; yet when 
painted green they are rather ornumental than other- 
wise, particularly when hung, as they freiiuently are, 
with festoons of the lieautiful air-phints of Paraguay, 
which there live and blossom even on cold iron . 
anil one does get reconciled to them, I believe, from 
a speedy conviction of their necessity in the present 
state of society in those countries : — in the hot 
nights of summer, too, it is some comfort to be 
able to leave a window open without risk of in- 
trusion ; though some of the light- liagered gentry- 
have made this not quite so safe as it used to be. 
I have known more than one instance of a clever 
thief running olf with the clothes of the sleeping 
inmates, fished through tlie gratings by means of 
one of the long canes of the country, with a book at 
the end of it ; — in one well-known case, a gentle- 
man's watch WHS thus hooked out of its pocki-t at 
his bed's head, and he was hut just roused by his 
frightened wife in time to catch a last glimpse of 
the chain and seaU as they seemingly danced out nf 
the window. 

It will hardty be crt-dited tlial water is an expen- 
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I wve article within fifty yards of the Plata, but so it 
nothing can be worse than the ordinary supply 
of it. That obtained from the wells is brackish and 
bad, and there are no public cisterns or reservoirs, 
although the city is so slightly elevated above the 
I river, that nothing would be easier than to keep it 
continually provided by the most ordinary artificial 
means. An it is, tliose wlio can atTord it go to a 
great expense in constructing large tanks under the 
pavement of their court-yards, into which the rain- 
water collected from tlie flat-terraced roofs of their 
houses is conducted by pipes ; and in general a 
sufficiency may thus be secured for tlie ordinary 
purposes of the family ; but the lower orders, who 
cannot afford to go to such an expense, depend 
)i for a more scanty supply upon the itinerant water- 
■Carriers, who, at a certain time of day, are to 
- be seen iazdy penimbulating the streets with huge 
butts filled at the rivei, mounted on the monstrous 
cail-wheels of the country, and drawn by a yoke 
I of oxen ; a clumsy and expensive contrivance ulto- 
[ gether, which makes evea water dear withio a 
) stone's throw of the largest river in the world- 
Taken at the very edge, is h seldom of the purest, 
and generally requires to stand tiventy-four hours 
before it deposits its muddy sediment, and becomes 
sufficiently cleared to be drinkable; it is then ex- 
oelleat, and may be kept for any time, 1 have 
dniuk it myself on board ship, after it had been 
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two voyages to England and back, and never tiisted 
better. 

The principal streets are now tolerably piiveil 
with granite brought from the islands above Itueuos 
Ayres, especially from Martin Garcia. How the 
people got about before they were paved it is diffi* 
cult to understand, for the streets must have been 
at times one continued slougli ; at least if one may 
judge from the state of those wliich are still uu- 
tinished, and which, after any continuance of wet 
weather, are nearly, if not entirely, impassable, even 
for people on horseback, much more so for carriages. 
I liave seen in some of them the mire so deep that 
the oxen could not drag the country carts through 
it; and it not unfrequently happens, in such a case, 
that the animals themselves are unable to get out. 
and are left to die and rot in the ewamp in the 
middle ol the street. 

It was a fair sample of tlie miserable economy 
and wretched policy of the colonial authorities, tliat 
a commercial city of such importance, and in which 
tiie traffic was daily increasing, should have been 
allowed so long to remain iu such a state, with an 
inexiiuustible supply of the best paving materials iu 
the world within twenty oi thirty miles of it, and vt' 
such easy ivaler-carriage. The people however, 
were led to believe that the difficulties and impedi- 
ments to such an improvement a? the general paving 
of the city were next to insurmountable. 
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The Viceroy himself, the Marquis nf Loreto, 
when the first notion of surh a plan was started, 
gravely gave, amongst other reasons against it, the 
danger of the houses falling down from the shaking 
of their foundations, by the driving of heavy carts 
over a stone pavement so close to them, whilst ano- 
ther and still more weighty objection in his opinion 
was, the necessity it would entail upon the people 
to put iron tires to their cart-wheels, aud to shoe 
their horses, which, he reminded them, would cost 
them more than the animals themselves. Fortu- 
aately. his immediate successors, Aredondo and 
Aviles, were not deterred by similar alarms. The 
former commenced the work with activity about the 
year 1795, with the aid of a subscription voluntarily 
raised by the inhabitants ; and the latter carried it 
on to a much greater extent, levying a trifling duty 
upon the city for the purpose, which was readily 
submitted to, ivhen, as the work advanced, the im- 
provement became manifest. In later times, espe- 
^ally during the government of 182:i-"24, much 
more was done, and there are few of the principal 
streets which are not now more or less completed. 

The granite is excellent, and was carefully ex- 
amined in situ by Mr. Bevans, an English engineer, 
a few years ago, who reported that it was easy to 
be worked, and the supply inexhaustible. When 
the working of it is better understood by the natives. 
it will probably be brought into much more general 
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CLIUATK OP BUKNOS AVRES, AND ITS BPFBCT3. 

Climate of Buenoi Ayreg, liablo to sudden ehmntiM. IntlueDCi: uf 
the North Wind. Case of Garcia. ECTi.'Cls of a Pampero. Dust- 
Stomi» and Showers of Mud. Tlie Natives free IVom Epide- 
inicB, but liable lo pceuliar affeclious from tbe state of the 
Btmospbere. lockjaw of very con moo occurrence. The Small- 
pox stopped by Vaccinutiiin. Introduced in ISiib, and pre- 
Mrved by dd individual, liii Grat introduction amongst the 
Native Indian! by General Rosas. Cases of Longevity, of 
frequent oecurninoe, 

AzARA, the best of all writers upon tbe country, 
bas with much truth observed llmt the climate of 
Buenos Ayres is governed not su niueli by its lati- 
tude as by tbe wind, a change of whicli will con- 
tinually produce an alteration of froni 20 to 30 
degrees in tbe thermometer * ? 

I have been often asked whether the beats in 
summer are not aliiiOi^t intolerable. On some days 
they are so ; the glass perhaps above 90' in tbe shade, 
and all nature gasping for air ; hut on those very days 
tbe most experienced of the natives will be clothed 
in warm woollens instead of linen jackets and 
trousers, for fear of catehiug cold. 

During the greater part of the year the prevalHug 
winds are northerly, which, passing over the marshy 

* Helvurological Table" will bv found iii ihi- Apiwndu. 
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lands of Entre Rios, and then over the wide ex- 
panse of the Plata, imbibe their exhalations, and, by 
the time they reach the southern shores of the river, 
have a great influence upon the climate. Every- 
thing is damp : the mould stands upon the boots 
cleaned but yesterday ; books become mildewed, and 
the keys rust in one's pocket. Good fires are the 
best preservatives, and I found them, if not abso- 
lutely necessary, at least very comfortable, during 
quite as many mouths a» 1 should have hud them in 
England; and yet I never, during nine years, saw 
snow, or ice thicker than b dollar, and tlie latter 
only once. Upon the bodily system the effect pro- 
duced by this prevailing humidity is a general lassi- 
tude and relaxation ; opening the pores of the skin, 
I and inducing great liability to colds, sore throats, 
• rheumatic affections, and all the consequences of 
^ checked perspiration ; one of the best safeguards 
against which is doubtless the woollen clothing of 
the natives, of which I have already spoken ; though 
they require it, perhaps, the more especially, be- 
cause they seldom stir out of their Iiouses in the 
extreme heat of the day; and it is at the time 
Ihey do go out, when the sun has lost its power 
r and the damps of evening are setting in, that such 
precautions are doubly necessary. Europeans, at 
first, are loth to take the same care ot themselves, 
but sooner or later tliey discover that the natives are 
'. right, and insensibly fall into their ways. 

The evil effet-ts of all this humidity, so far as 
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they are clangerous, appear to be conBaed to the 
iiniiiediale viciuity gf the river, and to the inhabit- 
ants of the city ; fur in the pampas tlie gauchos 
sleep upon the ground during the greater pnit of 
the year in the open air without risk. Tlieir skins, 
however, like those of the cattle they watch, are 
probably impervious to the wet. 

Before I went to Buenos Ayres I had suffered 
much from malaria fever, caught in Greece; and 
when I saw, for the first time, the low, flat, marshy 
appearance of the whole country, I expected nothing 
less than a return of my old ague. Everj'thing 
around seemed to bespeak it : but Buenos Ayres is 
free from sncb disorders, and cases of intennittent 
fever, such as that I speak of, are rarely known there, 

Still, though free from the malaria of the Mediter- 
ranean coasts, the sirocco of the Levant does not 
bring with it more disagreeable affections than the 
sultry vieato norte, or north wind of Buenos Ayres ; 
indeed, the irritability and ill-humours it excites in 
some people amount to little lees than a temporary 
derangement of their moral faculties : it is a common 
thing to sec men amongst the better classes shut 
themselves up in their houses during its continu- 
ance, and lay aside all business till it has passed ; 
whilst amongst the lower orders it is a fact well 
known to the police that cases of quarrelling and 
bloud8lie<l are infinitely more frequent during the 
north wind than at any other time. In illuftrutiou 
of this, 1 shall quote a case in )K>int, the account 
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[ of which I received from oQe of the most eminent 
L medical nieD in the country, who had paid parti- 
IjCular attention during a practice of more than thii-ty 
lyears to its influence upon the human ayHtem, 

Not many years back, a man named Garcia was 
^executed for murder. He was u person of some edu- 
' cation, esteemed by those who knew lum, and, in 
generiil, rather remarkable than otherwise for the 
civility and amenity of his manners; his couute- 
Laauce waa open and handsome, and his disposition 
K^nk and generous : but when the north wind set in 
he appeared to lose all cominund of liimself, and such 
was liis extreme irritability, that during its coutinu- 
&ndce he could hardly speak to any one in the street 
without quarrelling. In a conversation with niy in- 
formant a few hours before his execution, he ad- 
Lnitted that it was the third niurderhe had been guilty 
I of, besides having been engaged in more than twenty 
^hts with knives, in which he had both given and 
received many serious wounds ; but, he observed, it 
was the north wind, not he, that shed iJl this blood. 
L When he rose from his bed in the morning, be said, 
whe was at once aware ol its accursed influence upon 
him; — a dull headach first, and then a feeling of 
impatience at everytiiing about liini, would cause 
biiii to take umbrage even at the members of his 
own family on the most trivial occurrence. If he 
went uhroad his headach generally became worse, 
8 heavy weight seemed to hang over his temples, he 
■aw objects, as it were, through a cloud, and was 
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hardly conscious where he went, lie whs 1'onrt of 
play, Hiirl if in such a mood a gamblinir.hoiise was 
in his way he seWoui resiste*! tlie temptation ; once 
there, any turn of ill-luck would so irritate luin, 
that the chances were he would insult some of the 
hy-stauders. Those who knew him, perhaps, would 
bear with his iU-huiuours, hut, U' unhappily he 
chanced to meet with a stranger disposed to resent 
his abuse, they seldom parted without bloodshed- 
Such was the account the wretched man gave of 
himself, and it was corroborated afterwards by his 
relations and friends, who added, tiiat no sooner had 
the cause of his excitement passed away tlian he 
would deplore his weakness, and never rested till he 
liad sought out and made his [>eace with those whoiri 
he had hurt or offended. 

Europeans, though often sensible of its influ- 
ence, are not in general so liable to be affecteil by 
this abominable wind as the natives, amongst whom 
the women appear to be the greatest sufferers, espe- 
cially from the headach it oecasions. Numbers of 
them may be seen at times in the streets, walking 
about with large split-beans stuck upon their tem- 
ples; a sure sign which way the wind blows. The 
bean, which is applied raw, ap{>ears to act as a 
slight blister, and to counteract the relaxation ea-ised 
by the state of the atmosphere. 

Hut it is not the huuian constitution alone that is 
affected ; the discomfort'* of the day are generally 
increased by ttie ilerangement of most of the house- 
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lid preparations: — The meat turns putrid, the milk 
rdles, and even the bread which is taked whilat 
lasts is frequently bad. Every one eomplains, 
,d the only answer returned is — " Seitor, eg el 
to norte." 

these miseries, however, are not without their 
f ; when the sufferings of the natives are at 
their climax, the mercury will give the sure indica- 
tion of u coming pampero, as the south-wester is 
called ; on a sudden, a rustling breeze breaks 

I through the stillness of the stagnant atmosphere, 
iSlid in a few seconds sweeps away the incubus and 
nil else before it; originating in the snows of tlie 
bAndes, the blast rushes with unbroken violence over 
me intermediate pampas, und, ere it reaches Buenos 
Wyres, becomes often a hurricane. 
f A very different state of things then takes place, 
nnd, from the suddenness of such changes, the most 
ludicrous, though often serious, accidents occur, par- 
ticularly in the river; whither, of an evening espe- 
I gaily, a great part of the population will resort to 

^^^Kfool themselves during the hot weatlier. There 
^^^^^hey may be seen, hundi-eds and hundreds of men, 
^^^^woaien, aud children, sitting together up to their 
necks in the water, just like so many frogs in a 
marsh : if a pampero breaks, as it often does, unex- 
pectedly upon such an assembly, the scramble and 
euofusion which ensues is better imagined than told ; 
fiartunate are those who may have taken an attend- 
ant to watch their clothes, for otherwise, long ere 
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they can get out of the river, every article of dresb 
is flying before the gule. 

Not unfretjuently the pampero is accompanied by 
clouds of" dust from the parched piimpas, so dense 
OS to produce total darkness, in ivliicli I have known 
instiinces of batbers in tbe river being drowned ere 
they could find tlieir way lo the shore. I recollect 
on one of these occasions, u gang of tivcnty convicts, 
who were working at the time in irons upon the 
beach, making their escape in tlie dark, not one ot 
whom, 1 believe, was retuken. 

It is difficult to convey any idea of the strange 
effects of tliese dust-storms ; day is clianged to nighl. 
and notliing can exceed the temporary darkness pro- 
duced by them, which I have known to last for a 
quarter of an hour in the middle of the day; very 
freijuently Ihey are laid by a heavy fall of rain, 
which, mingling with the clouds of dust as it pourti 
down, forms literally a shower of mud *. Tlie sort 

* The fQlbwing letter, received from BueaiM Ayres ktter ■nf own 
dep&nuro, gi*e« an account of one of these viiilalions. Itisdaled 
" Buenot Ayres, llth February, 1833. 

" Yeaterday we had another of lho*c awful dual-stormi wbich 
fouhaveprcrioutly witneiied; it caniu on about a quarter past twelve 
o'clock, Tlie rapidity of its approach, and awful o;)acity, alarmed the 
whole popuUtioa ; in an instant, as it were, there was a transition 
from the glaring ray of the meridian to the most intetiac darknau. 
Immense tloclu, or tatlier one immense flight of birds, immediately 
preceded it. and. in fact, however incredible it may appear, com- 
ineneed the obwunty by their numbers. 

" The whole time ot its duration was eleven minulei and a half, 
the lutal darkness eight minule* and a half, by waleh, obserred by 
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of dirty pickle in which people appear itfter beiug 
MUght iu such u storm is indescribable. 

Soinelimes the consequences are more eeriouB, 
id the pampero is accompanied by tlie most terrific 
thunder and lightning; such, I believe, as ia to be 
witnessed in no other part of the world, unless it be 
the Straits ot" Sunda. Notiiing can be more ap- 
palling. In Azani may lie read an account of nine- 
teen persons killed by the lightning which fell in the 
city during one of these storms. 

But the atmosphere is effectually ideared ; man 
breathes once more, and all nature seems to revive 
under the exhilarating freshness of the gale : — tlie 
natives, good-humoured and thoughtless, laugh over 
the less serious consequences^ and soon forget the 
worst ; happy in the belief tliat, at any rate, they are 
free from tbe epidemical disorders of other regions. 

Still such variations from the ordinary courses 
of nature cannot but be productive of strange conse- 
quences ; and, though the traueient effects of an over- 
charged atmosphere may be quickly dispelled by a 

Dr. S. anil myself by candleliglit ; it wa.B Bccompanied by loud clapi 
ot thunder, but not a ray of lightning was visible, alttiough llie 
IbundjfT, woA by no means distaDt. After eleven minutes and a 
b»lf, the rain began to ftm iu very large bluck drop*, which had 
the effect upon the white nails of making thein appear, wbeu ihu auii 
•gwn showed itself, as if they had been slamtd or spriuk led with ink. 
1 never witnessecl a more majestic or awful phenomenon. The con- 
Uernation was general ; every one rushing into ibo nearest house, 
■lid all struggling to shut tbeir doors on llieir neigbbours. I have 
heard as yet of no aocidcnta. although doubtless there must have been 
BUiny; the wind, of conrse bom S.S.W." 

k2 
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pampero, and tlie people be really free from the epi- 
demics of other countries, there is every reaaon to 
believe thiit, in tliis particular climate, the human 
system is in a higli degree susceptible of affections 
whicii elsewhere would not be deemed worth a mo- 
ment's consideration. Besides those I have already 
spoken of as arising from the north M'ind, old wounds 
are found to burst out afresli, new ones are very dif- 
ticult to heal ; an apparently trivial sprain will induce 
a weakness of the piirt requiring years perhaps to 
recover from, as I know from my own experience; 
and lock-jaw from the most trifling accidents is so 
common as to constitute the cause of a very great 
portion of the deatlis from hurts in the public hos- 
pitals. A cut thumb, a uail run into the hand or 
foot, a lacerated muscle, will generally terminate in 
it ; and our own mediciil men well know how grea^ 
a proportion of our wounded in the attack of 1806 
and 1B07 died from this dreadful cause. The native 
practitioners attribute its fretjuent occurrence to 
some peculiarity in the atmosphere acting upon the 
Bystem in a manner they are as yet unable to explain. 
Under the name of the " mal de siete dias" (the 
seven days' sickness), a vast number of children 
are carried off by it in the hrst week of their exist- 
ence ; hut, as this mortality is principally limited to 
the lower orders, it may perhaps in most cases be 
traced to mismanagement and neglect. With us, 
the long roufinemenl of the mother ensures the same 
care of tin- infant in the tirsl weeks of ils life ; but. 
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in A country where the mother U>aves her Iwd iu two 
or three days to return to her work, the child must 
often be neglected. Many a Buenos Ayrean washer- 
woman miiy be seen at her usual work at the river- 
side three or four days after her delivery, witli her 
infant lying for the greater part of the day upon a 
piece of cold hide, beside her on the duTiip ground. 
Can any one wonder that it takes cold and dies ? 
There was a time, and but few years ago, when it 
was gravely asserted that the mortality amongst 
infants arose from their being baptized with cold 
water, and the authorities, concurring in the notion, 
actually issued a decree that none but warm water 

>uld be used for such purposes in the churches. 

believe, however, that the ileaths were not found to 
itush, and that the priests are again permitted to 
rold water as before, though I doubt the enact- 

int to the contrary having ever been repealed ; but 
why should these cases so generally terminate in 
lock-jaw * ? 

The dreadful ravages occasioned formerly by the 
i>mull-pox have latterly been in a great measure 
arrested amongst tlie civilised portion of the in- 
habitants by the general use of vaccination : acci- 
dentally conveyed lo Buenos Ayres in 1805 by the 
owner of a cargo of aliives, it ttiis preserved by the 
patriotic zeal of an enlighteneti priest. Dr. Segurola, 
who, deeply impressed with its inmiense importance, 

• Hone* arc vi-ry IIbWp lo the same BlTertioii, Btid are continunlI> 
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voluntarily devoted him»If to the task of propa- 
gating; it amongst his countrymen, enpecinlly the 
poor, whose ignoriiiit prejudices he had often to 
conihBt, and whom he was not unirecjuently obliged 
to brilw to submit to the operation. For sixteen 
years he laboured incessantly in this vocation, at the 
expiration of which, he had tlie satisfaction of find- 
ing his single exertions no longer adequate to satisfy 
the general demand tor it. The Government then 
(in 18-22) relieved him of his charge, and insti- 
tuted a proper establishment for the express pur- 
pose of propagating vaccination gratis, not only in 
the city of Buenos Ayres, but throughout the re- 
public ; others were afterwards added in the sevenil 
country districts, from which the lymph is now dis- 
tributed to all who apply for it, and has been sent 
into every province of the interior. The authorities 
make it conipulsorj^ a."! far as they can, on parents 
tu rarrj' their children to these establishments ; and 
the parochial priests are charged to see that they 
do so. 

By a report published in 1829 upoo this subject, 
it appeared that in the city alone, in the previous 
nine months, as many as 4160 children had been 
vaccinated ; a large proportion to the births, which 
are estimated at little more than 6000 yearly. I 
was more than once applied to for it from Rio 
de Janeiro, whither it was always most readily for- 
warded by tlie Buenos Ayrean administrators. 

But the destruction created by the small-pox 
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mongst the Spaniards was nothing when compared 
its dreadful consequences amongst the native 
[Ddians. Wliole tribes have been swept away by it : 
[ believe, nations — whose languages have been lost, 
te plague is not more a frightful scourge than this 
'der, when it attacks the miserable inhaliitanls 
F the pampas: they themselves believe it to be in- 
urable, a feeling which adds to its lamentable couse- 
[Uences, for no sooner does it appear than their tents 
are raised, and the whole tribe takes to flight, aban- 
doning the unfortunate sufferers to the certainty of 
lerishing of hunger and thirst, if the virulence of 
Sie disorder itself does not first carry them off. 
An opportunity, however, offered during the time 
was at Buenos Ayres of making known to these 
lor people, also, the effects of vaccination, under 
x:unistances which it is to be hoped may eventually 
!ad to its diffusion amongst them, as well as their 
[Ore civilised neighbours. 

A large party of some of the friendly tribes, witli 
heir wives and children, repaired to the city on a visit 
f duty to the Governor, General Rosas, and had not 
leen there long when some of them \vere attacked 
with SDiall-pox, amongst the rest, one of their prin- 
cipal Caciques. As usual, the sufferers were imme- 
diately abandoned hy their own relatives, and might 
have died like dogs, had not their more civilised 
friends taken charge of them, for which the (wor 
irretches were abundantly grateful ; but their sur- 
rise was without hounds, when the Governor 
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himself, who had a regnn) tor the old Chief, went in 
penion to visit him. Generiil Rosus did not fail to 
remark the Btrong impression rrented i)y his ^"isit, 
and saw at once the uilvantage to which it might 
be turned. Ordering the astonished Indians to be 
brought before him, lie showed them the mark upon 
his own arm, and fully explained to them the nature 
o( the secret which hud enabled him to visit their 
dying Caci([ue with impunity. The result was, that 
nearly 150 of them, including Kome of their Caciques, 
Catrieu. Cachul, Tetrue, QuinduK-, Callinao, Tori- 
ano, and Venancio, with their wives and children, 
were vaccinated on tlie spot at their own earnest soli- 
citation ; and great was their childish delight on 
finding, in due time, the appearance of the disorder 
upon their arms, which they were fully satisfied 
would prove an infallible charm against the worst 
jjowers of the Evil one. 

The impression created by this interesting occur- 
rence will not be easily efiaced, and, although sub- 
sequent events may have unfortunately delayed for a 
time the further propstgation of this inestimable bless- 
ing amongst the Indians, I have little doubt lliat it 
will again be sought for ; anil who can say that, with 
good management, it may not be converted into u 
means of domiciliating iind reducing to Christianity 
the remnants of a race, who, in their turn, might 
repay with productive labour their benefactors a 
hundred fold ? 

I nmst not close this chapter without adding that. 
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notwithstanding what I have said as to the effects of 
the climate upon some constitutions, the people in 
general live to a good old age in perfect enjoyment 
of their mental as well as bodily faculties ; and that 
instances of longevity are common, the following 
extracts from the several population returns will 
sufficiently prove : — 

** In the census of 1778, 33 cases are quoted of 
individuals then living in the city, aged from 90 to 
100; and 17 of from 100 to 112." 

In the tables of mortality for 1823 and 1824, 68 
persons are said to have died between the ages of 
90 and 100; 6 between 100 and 110; 3 between 
112 and 116 ; 1 of 128, and another of 130. The 
two last were females. 
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msTOKY op THE SPANISH SKTTLEMKNT3 ON THE COAST OF 
PATAOOMA. 

Little known of PalaKauia till the appearance uf Palkner't work in 
1774. It slimuUtes the Spanish GoTernment lo send out an 
■ipedilion under Piedni Id 1778, to form getllemenlt npon the 
eout. He diicoveni the B«]r of San Joteph'i. FranciHco 
Viedma furms a aeltlecneot on the Rivur Ne^ro. Antonio, his 
brother, expiorL's the southern part of the eoasl, and Tornia another 
at San Julian's. His arcount of the Indians he found there. 
The New Scttleinenla abandotied ig I7B3. with ibeexreptioD of 
that on the River NeKTo. Villarino ascends that riTer, as far as 
the Cordillera opposite Valdiviu, A dispute with the Arauca- 
nian Indians prevents his communicalion with the Spaniard* of 
Chile, and obliges him to return. Piedra succeeds Viedma, 
allarks Ihe Pampa Trilies, and is defeated. Dun Ortiz de Rosas, 
father of the present Governor of Buenos Ayres, is taken pri< 
Roner by tbem, and fucceods in bringing about a general paci- 
flcatioD. SubMKiuent ni-'Rlet't of the settlement on the Rio 
Negro, lu population in lS2i, and coasting-trade with Buenos 
Ay res. 



Bkfobe tlicy became inde{>eD(]ri)t of Spnin, and 
wliilsttlie people uf Bueuoii Ayres possessed in the 
Banda Oriental more wiuite lands tliun tliey ivaiiled, 
Siife fi'oni any incursioiie of the lodiane, and better 
adapted porhape than iiny other in South Aiiiericu 
for the rearing of cattle, at that time their only 
object, they hud no piirticular inducement to extend 
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^^eir po8seKsioiiG furtht^r than the River Saliido ; all 

beyond wns left to the Indians, and little or nothing 

was known of their country, except what they chose 

tocominuaicate, until Falkner puhli!<hed his account 

f Patagonia in a country town in Kngland in 1774. 

lie appearance of that book produced results which 

the author perhaps little anticipated, for it stimulated 

the Spanish Government to make a general survey 

1 of tile coast of Patagonia, and to form settlements 

*ipon it, the history of which to this day has never yet 

ien made public. It is of those measures, and the 

information derived from tliera, that I purjwse to 

live some account in this chapter. 

Father Falkner, the author above alluded to, was 

[jkn Englishman, who, from a very early age. seems 

) have had a passion for travelling. Brought up to 

medical profession, he went in the capacity of 

B.4 surgeon on hoard a trading- vessel to Cadiz, where 

i embarked in one of the Assiento ships, bound on 

I slaving voyage, eventually to Buenos Ayres : there 

; was induced to enter the order of Jesuits, in 

irhich, as a missionary, he aflerwards made himself 

xinspicuous fur the zeal with which he devoted him- 

fttU to the conversion of the Indian inhabitants of 

ptiie unexplored regions of that part oi' the world. 

Forty years he passed amongst them, and, but for 

the expulsion of his order from South America, he 

-.srould probably have ended his days there. On his 

wm to England, he wrote his book, to this 
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day tiie only authentic account wc have uf the 
mamiers and customs of the Iiidmns of the pampas, 
whilst the map it contains, compiled partly frooi his 
own observations, and partly from Indian accounts, 
has furnished the principal, if not the sole dati for 
all those which liave since been published of the in- 
terior of their country. 

One of his principal objects avowedly was to 
point out how vulnerable by any hostile naval 
power were the Spanish possessions in those parts ; 
and hardly had the hook appeared when the Spanish 
Government, taking alarm lest his suggestions 
should be listened to in England, sent secret orders 
to the Viceroy of Buenos Ayres to have the whole 
coast of Patftgonia carefully surveyed, witli a view 
" to tlie formation of such nexv settlements upon it 
as might secure tlie King of Spain's rights, and 
forestall the English in their suppo8e<l intention of 
appropriating to themselves the valuable fisheries on 
the southern part of the coast." 

Competent officers were sent out from Spain for 
the purpose, and no expense was spared to execute 
the survey as completely as possible. The command 
was intrusted to Don Juan de la Piedra, who sailed 
from Monte Video on this service on the 13th De- 
ceml>er, 1778. 

Running down the coast, on the 7th January he 
entered the great bay, then called Bahia Sin-foodo, 
or San Matthias' Bay, I ml now more generally 
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known under the name of San Antonio, at the 
bottom of which, in latitude 42» 13', he discovererl 
the entrance of a nolile harbour, which he named 
San Josepli's, 

Piedra parsed three months in examining the 
shores of this {;re;it gulf and the peninsuhi whicii 
bounds it, and so impressed wus he with its capubi- 
iilies that, without proceeding further, he left an 
officer and part of his men to build a fort there, and 
returned himself to tlie River Plate to give an 
account of his discovery. 

According to bis report, indeed, it appeared on 
many grounds to ofier a most eligible site for a new 
settlement. Tlie port itself was said to be deep 
and commodious, affording anchorage for ships of 
any size, whilst its situation seemed particularly con- 
venient not only for facilitating the further explora- 
tion of the great rivers Negro and Colorado, which 
empty themselves a little to the northward of it, but 
fop securing more or less the entrance of those rivers 
against any nudden surprise by the enemies of Spain, 
a. point to which great importance was attached in 
the instructions of the surveying officers, in conse- 
quence of the statements made by Falkner as to 
the possibility of passing up them into the very heart 
of the Spanish possessions. 

The vast number of whales and seals which were 

!n in its neigh l>oarhood, moreover, held out the 
promise of its becoming a station whence to carry on 
those fislieries which the Spanish Government of the 
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day were so anxious to establish * ; whilst the exteo- 
eive salt deposits in several parts of the peainsulu 
promised an inexhanstihle supply of an article of the 
first Dec«§sity in Buenos Ayres in curing the hides 
and t>eef 

The only drawback to the situation was the 
apparent scarcity of fresh water, which tlie dis- 
coverers had great difficulty in finding in the first 
instance, though subsequently a sufficiency was ob- 
tained at some distance from the coast : it was, how- 
ever, at all times more or letss brackish, and eventu- 
ally caused much sickness and suffering to the 
settlers. 

Tiie Viceroy was dissatisfied with Piedra for re- 
turning, ajid superseded him, when it devolved upon 
Don Francisco and Antonio Viedma (the officers 
next in command of those sent out from Spain) to 
carry into execution the intentions of their Govern- 
ment. These brothers were long employed upon 
Various parts of the coast of Patagonia, and ccdlected 
much valuable information respecting that l^rra in- 



In April, 1779, Don Francisco sailed from San 
Joseph's, to form a settlement on the River Negro, 
in favour of which he was fortunate enough to propi- 



* In a lubKiiuent report of Viedma't, hu «ay$ that, when ihe firal 
tccounts of Son JoMiph'i wcru brought tu Moute Video, n merctuul 
of thai pluce, Dou Francisco de Medina, fitted uut a veuci to go a 
whaling there, the crew of which, in the fint month, harpooned i>o 
ItN Uiin flfty flih within the port. 
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ttiate tLe Viceroy, wbo supplied him with men and 
jores. and all things necessary tor the purpose. 

Don Antonio \vas left in cliarge at San Joseph's ; 

lut. the scurvy lireaking out uniougwt the people to a 

' great extent, they became so dissatisfied tliai he was 

under the necessity in the course of the summer of 

..xeturning with the greater part of them to Monte 

(^ideo. He was not, however, permitted to l>e lung 

e ; and in the January following (1780) was 

ffain despatched to carry out the originaK phm, iUid 

> survey the whole of the southern part of the 

ipatit of Patagonia. 

lu furtherance of tliese oi-ders, he examined tlie 

fveral ports of St. Helena, San Gregorio, the 

rtliern shores of the great Bay of San George. 

jPort Desire, and San Julian's: which occupied 

1 till the end of May, when, the cold weather 

ttiug in, he hutted his people for the winter at 

port Desire, and desputclied one of his vessels to 

Buenos Ayres witli an account of his proceedings. 

Of all the places he had visited, San Julian's ap- 

■ared to oflier the best, if not the only suitable site 

Ibr any jiermanent establishment. Everywhere else, 

Llbe coast presented the aspect of sandy, steril dunes, 

Liutermixed with stones and gravel, fit only, to all 

Appearance, for the occupation of the wild guana- 

and ostriches, which wandered over them in 

[uest of the scanty coarse grass which constituted 

tlieir only herbage. No wood was to be seen bigger 

Ifthan a small species of thorny shrub, fit only for the 
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purposes of fuel ; and, as to water, it was every 
where scarce, and the little to be found was gene- 
rally brackish and bad. The ports, too, were most 
of them difficult anil dangerous of access, affording 
little or no security for vessels above the size of a brig. 

San Julian's was so far an exception, tliat at hi^ 
tide the largest ships might enter and lay saiely at 
anchor within the bar off its mouth. A constant 
supply of water, too, was found three or four miles 
inland, proceeding from some springs in the hills, 
about which there was good pasturage, aud enough of 
it to have induced a considerable tribe of Indians to 
fix upon it as their ordinary dwelling-place. There, 
also, Viednia pru|>osed to plant a little colony ; 
and, the Viceroy approving the plan, the people 
were removed from Port Desire in the month of 
November, and commenced building their habita- 
tions in tiie vicinity of the springs above mentioned, 
about a league from the coa.st. They received liie 
materials, and a variety of necessary supplies, from 
Buenos Ayres, uot the least useful of which were 
some carts and alH»ut twenty draught- horses, which 
enabled them afterwards to keep up a constant com- 
munication between the shore and their little settle- 
ment. 

Tliey found the Indians extremely well disposed, 
and ready to render tliem every assistance in their 
power, in return for the trifling presents they mad« 
thein. Altogether there might be alwut 400 of 
tliem, ami aUmt half as many more were encamped 
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Upon the Santa Cruz River further south. These 
were apparently the only inhahittmts of those regions. 
They said that in their journeys nortlnvard they fell 
in with no other toldos or enciiuipments till tliey 
canie to a river twenty-five days off; there were 
some more two days beyond again upon a second 
river, and thence it was tiventy days fuither to the 
toldos of the Indians of Tucanmlal, on the river 
called by ViUarino the Kncarnacion, which falls into 
the great River Negro; altogether, according to their 
computation, something less than fifty days' travel 
from San Julian's*. To those parts they were in the 
habit of occasionally repairing in order to buy fresh 
horses from the tribes there resident, who they said 
had plenty of them, and exchanged them for the 
guanaco skins which they took from the more south- 
em part of the country. Tliey caught those animals 
witli their holas and lassoes, and often supplieil the 
colonists with fresh meat when they had no means 
of their own of obtaining it. 

This assistance was of the greater value to them, 
as the winter set in with a severity against which 
they were very indifferently prepared. 'Vhe months 
of June, July, and August were piercingly cold, 
much snow fell, and llie people, unused to such a 
climate, became very sickly, and many of them died. 
Vietlma himself was so ill as to he some time con- 
fined to his bed; nor was it till the return of spring 

" Their rtny'n iourncy is usually about fuur IcaBnc- when on a 
Vmg mnn-h. 
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that tile survivors Iregan to recover their strength, 
and were able to go on with the works. They got 
tJirongh the suhserjueut %vinter better, after tlwir 
houses were completed, and they were able to collect 
some necessary comforts about them. The vegetables 
tliey planted tlirove well, and in the second Feb- 
ruary they gathered in their first harvest, which 
yielded a fair crop in proportion to the corn sown. 
The brushwood in the surrounding country was 
sufficient to supply them with fuel, but there was 
no timber fit for building, of which they were 
daily in want; and in quest of this Viedma was in- 
duced to make an excursion into the interior by the 
Indians, who asserted that an abundance was to be 
had near the source of the Santa Cruz river, wliich 
they said was a great lake at the foot of the Cor- 
dillera, whither they offered to guide him. 

On tliis expedition he left San Julian's early in 
November (1782), with some of his own people, 
and a party of the Indians under their cacique. 
Proceeding westward, and inclining to the south, 
over hills and dales, at a distance of about twenty- 
five leagues they reached the Rio Chico, or little 
river, which the Indians said fell into the harlwur of 
Santa Cruz. There was at that time no difficulty 
in fording it, the water not being much above their 
saddle-girths, and its width not above fifty yards, 
though, from the appearance of its steep and water- 
worn banks, it was evidently a nmch more cuusider- 
able stream during the season of the floods. The 
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idiaus said it was the drain of a like far in tlie 
north-west, formed by tlie melting of the snotvs in 
the Cordillera. 

So far, wherever they Iialted, they had found no 
lack of pasturage for their horses, or water, or 
brushwood for fuel ; but after crossing the Cliico 

le country became more rocky and barren : four- 
m leagues beyond the Chico they came to a 

iQch more considerable river, called the Chalin 
the Indians, who described it as issuing from 

luther lake in tiie mountains, between the sources 
of the Rio Chico and those of the great river of 
Santa Cruz, which it joined, they said, further on. 
They found it too deep to cross where they first 
reached it, and were obliged in conse»|uence to follow 
its course upivards for eiglit leagues, over a stony, 
;ged country, wliich lamed all their horses, and 

le desolate appearance of «"hich was increased by 

le visitation of a flight ol' locusts which had de- 

lured all the vegetation for three leagues. They 
troGsed it, at last, at a place called Quesanexes by 
their Indian guides, from a remarkable rock stand- 
ing out like a tower from the rocky, nigged cliffs 

'hich there bounded the bed of the river (some 
,ltic formation probably). 
On looking at the sketch, in the seventh volume of 
the "Jourualof the Geographical Society." of Captain 
FitzKoy's Survey of the river Santa Cruz, it appears 
probable that the Chalia is the stream which runs 
into it from basalt glen, and wliich. though a very 
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inconsiderable one at the season he piiesed by it. 
was manifestly one of much more importance at 
other times. 

Eiglit leagues after crossing the Chalia they came 
to tiie great lake under the Cordillera, which the 
Imlians had talked of us the origin of the Santa 
Cruz River. 

Viednia describes it as of great extent, situated to 
a sort of bay, or vast amphitheatre of the moun- 
tains, from the steep ravines of which ran down 
the many streams which filled it, chiefly derived 
from the melting of the snows in the north-west: 
he skirted it for twelve leagues to its extremity 
in tliat direction, and estimated its extreme length at 
about fourteen ; its width, he says, might be from 
four to five leagues. Some dark patches amongst 
the snow on the distant heights Indicated the clumps 
of trees of which the Indians had spoken; hut the 
few which Viednia was able to examine were not 
what he had been led to expect ; be speaks of them 
as resembling a wild cherry, with a fruit in appear- 
ance not unlike it, though of a more orange colour, 
and without a stone and very tasteless ; the wood 
stunted, and so crooked as to l>e entirely unfit for 
anything hut burning- May it not have been tJie 
crab-apple? We know there are plenty of apples 
further north in the same range. 

Describing the appearance of the Cordillera from 
the head of the lake, he says, towards the north 
it looked like a vast table-land ^t^etching from east 
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to west ; but it liad a different appearance in tlie 
(iouth, breaking into steep and broken peaks, for tbe 
most part covered with snow. The Indians said 
tliat neither to the north nor south was the main 
chain passable by man or beast for a very long dis- 
tance. Tliey all concurred in stating that a large 
liver issuefi from the south-east angle of the lake, 
which they believed to be the great river of Santa 
Cruz* ; Viedma, unfortunately, was not able to 
examine it, as he wished, in consequence of the 
apparent swelling of the mountain-torrents, which 
alarmed tbe Indians lest they should so increase the 
rivers as to prevent their recrossing them on their 
return ; nor were they very wrong, for, by tlie time 
they got back to the Cliico, they found it a wide and 
rapid stream no longer fordable. 

It was proposed that some of the Indians who 

lid swim should tow Viedma across on a balsa, 
which they set to work to constrvict of hides and 
sticks, but when completed, it looked so frail and 
dangerous a ferry, that the Spaniards preferred run- 
ning the risk of swimming their horses over. This 
they accomplished without accident, and reached 
Julian's in safety again on the 3rdofDecem- 

r, after nearly a month's absence, during M-bich 
they were nmch indeljted to the Indians for their 



* Cftptain FiURoy followed it fbr nearly 200 miles, and found it s 
lory coiuidenble river the wbole way, — never fordable, acconliug to 
the accounts be received. He must faavo been very near tbe lake 
tthen lie found bimielf obliged to turn back. 
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friendly aid, and knowledge of the country through 
which they passed. 

The people of this tribe, who had never seen 
ti Spaniard before, Viedma describes as of large 
stature, generiiUy above six feet high, and very 
stout and fleshy ; their faces broad, but of good ex- 
pression, and their coniplexiou ratlier sunburnt than 
naturally dark. Their skin cloaks, worn very 
long, and reaching when on foot to their heels, gave 
them an appearance of greater height than the 
reality. Their habits and customs, according to hb 
iiccouDt, seem to differ little from those of the 
Pampa tribes, of which I shall elsewhere liave 
to speak. The men employed themselves in hunt- 
ing guanacoes and other animals for their skins, and 
fbr meat to eat, whilst the women performed all the 
domestic offices and drudgery of the household, such 
as it was; but the good dispoation uniformly shown 
by them gave Viedma a most favourable opinion of 
them, forming, as it did, a striking contrast with tlie 
character of the tribes further north. 

" Shortly afler this excursion (in April, 1783) 
Don Antonio, considering his little colony as fairly 
planted, proceeded to Buenos Ayres for the recovery 
of his heahh. There the mortification awaited him 
of learning that all his labour had been thrown away, 
and that the Government of Siiain had resolved to 
break up the Patagoninn settlements. The fact was, 
that the great tmuhle and expense already incurred, 
from the necessity of supplying alt Uieir first wanU 
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III Buenos Ayres ; the grumbling and complaints 
settlers tliemselves, of the hardaliips they had 
to go through, nod of the inclemency of a climate 
to which they were unaccuBtomed (which, joined to 
le bad quality of tlieir salt provisions, had certainly 
uced scurvy amongst them to a frightful ex- 
tent), had all tended to create so unfavourable an 
Impression upon the Viceroy, that he had been led 
to express a strong opinion to his Government as 
their ivorse than uselessness. The consequence 
8, that after three or four years, in which up- 
wards of a million of hard dollars was spent upon 
them, orders were sent out to abandon them all, ex- 
!pt the settlement upon the Rio Negro, after setting 
ip at San Joseph's, Port Desire, and San Julian's, 
of possession, as the English had done at 
Port Egmont, for evidence in case of need, of his 
Catholic Majesty's rights*. 

Don Antouio Viedma, who took a lively interest 



• In leroBirJolin Narboroughpassetl six months al San Julinn'i; 
visited Port Desire, and took posseaaion of it, nith all due 
>rhU rouKtcr, Charles II. — Aii»on waa aUa at both places 
in 1741, and iho ncvouot of his voyage coatains vIuwh of that part of 
IIm coast, and or the harbour of San Julian's. 

Narbordugb, wlio is verj' precise in his description of the couDtrj', 
(H* H an noeount of a geological fact, ffbich is of sonie interest noir-a- 
4ayii. He says. " Going on shore on Itio north-nest side of the haj- 
'Of Ssn Julian's with thirty men, I travelled seven or eight milea 
the hills, &e. On the tops of tho hills and in the grounil are 
large oyster- she Us; they lie in veins in the earth and in the Brm 
Meh>, and on the sides of the hills in the country ; they are the 
Uggesl oyster-shells that ever 1 saw. some tiix. some se^-en inches 
tiMd, jtA not one oyster is to be tbund in the harbour." 
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in the settlement be had fonned at San JulianV, in 
vuin raised his voice HgHinst this determination, and 
endeavoured lo show that the grievances of the 
settlers were but the natural difficulties to \ie ex- 
pected in tlie infancy of all new colonies; that they 
knew the worst of them, and many of their remedies ; 
that a further experience of the seasons had shown 
that tile lands, so far from i>eing unlit for cultivation, 
as amongst other things was alleged, were <|uite 
sufficiently productive to support them in after-years 
without further aid from Buenos Ayres; and as to 
tlie expenses, the heaviest were already incurred ; 
whilst the fisheries alone promised sources of wealth 
and revenue to the motlier country, as well as to the 
neighbouring viceroyalty. But these arguments met 
with little attention, and came too late to alter the 
determination of the higher powers. 

The same jealous policy which led the Spauisli 
Government to cause the coast of Patagonia to be 
surveyed, equally influenced them in withholding 
from public:ition the results, which remained care- 
fully hid from all inspection in the archives of the 
Viceroyalty, though I cimnot but think, had the 
reports even of Viedma himself been given to the 
world, they would have been the best possible se- 
curity to his Catholic Majesty against the curiosity 
or encroachments of foreign nations. Not only did 
they all tend to show that the coast itself was full of 
dangers, but they also proved that the interior of 
the land was, throughout, a steril and desolate waste. 
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;arce of water and vegetation : a region fit enough 
the wild heasts whifh had possession of it, but 
very little adapted for the supply of any of the wauts 
of man. I cannot conceive what teinptutjons such 
possessions could possibly have offered to any Eu- 
ropean power whatever, nor can it, I think, create 
surprise that Spain herself abandoned them. 

With respect to the fisheries, had there been any 
real spirit of enterprise in the people of Monte Video 
and Buenos Ayres, they might have monopolized 
them; but no such spirit existed, and they were 
suffered to fall into the Iiands of the more adven- 
turous sailors of England, North America, and 
France. They equally neglected the importation of 
salt, though a more necessary article to them, per- 
haps, could hardly have been placed within their 
reach ; and after Viedma's voyage it was well known 
that any quantity of it, of an excellent quality, 
could be obtained eitiier at San Joseph's, Port De- 
sire, or San Julian's. All that was necessary was 
to collect it at the proper season, in the months of 
January, February, and March, when it is hard and 
dry, and consequently in the fittest state for shipping. 
Dean Funes, the historian of Buenos Ayres, 
writing on tins subject, cannot suppress his indig- 
nation at the apathy of his countrymen, though he 
attempts, at the same time, to 6ud an excuse for it 
in an observation of Humboldt's with a simplicity 
quite worth quoting. He says — " Who iloubtg tliat 
the Spaniards of South America might have carried 
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on these tisberies at iDfinitely less cost than the 
English und North Americans, when their own 
coasts of Patagonia and round Cape Horn are known 
to abound in whales, even in the Iiarbours, by all ac- 
counts 7 But it was not Uie cost, neither was it the 
want of hands, which caused this important object 
to remain neglected. It was the natural indolence 
of the people and iudifiereiice of the Government. 
How, indeed, was it possible," he adds, " to find men 
to follow the hard profession of the sea, amongst a 
people who prefer a hunch of beef to all the com- 
forts of life ? ' The hope of gain,' Baron Humboldt 
observes, ' is too weak a stimulus in a climate where 
bounteous nature offers man a thousand ways of 
obtaining a comfortable subsistence ivithout the ne- 
cessity of leaving his native home to go to fight with 
the monsters of the deep.' " 

The Dean was a wise old man, who knew the 
character of his countrymen thoroughly. Nor are 
his observations confined to the Spaniards of South 
America. Speaking of tlie ill-success of a company 
in Spain to which the king, in 1790, had conceded 
extraordinary privileges, us an encouragement to 
carry on these fisheries, he says — " Its continual 
losses, up to the period of its final failure, lead us to 
the conclusion, that projects depending upon intelli- 
gence, economy, and activity, are not made for a 
people notoriously I»ehindhand in information, and 
habitually extravagant and lazy." 

Whibrt Don /Viitonio watt occupied at San Julian's, 
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I his brotlier, Don Francisco, was witb no less zeal 
'laying the foundations of tlie settlement upon tlie 
Rio Negro, the only one, us it appeared, of these 
new establishments which was destined to be main- 
rtained. 
* It certainly possessed many advantages over the 
more southern parts of the coast which had been 
explored. It was not, like San Julian's, a thousand 

i miles distant from the governing authorities. Sue- 
scours in case of need could be sent to it by land as 
Well as by sea from Buenos Ayres; and this consi- 
deration alone obviated the strongest objections made 
'by the poorer classes to settling themselves perma- 
'.nently on other parts of the coast. The river itself 
■was not only a safeguard against the Indians, but 
fertilized the adjoining lands, and insured to the 
colonists a never-failing supply of fresh water, the 
want of whicli had caused perhaps the greatest part 
of their sufferings at the other places. 

There were also other motives wliich operated 
more powerfully than these iu determining tlie 
Spanish Government to maintain a settlement upon 
the River Negro. 

It was by proceeding up tliis river that Falkner 
supposed a liostile naval power might surprise the 
Spanish territories in tlie interior and in Chile — a 
notion founded upon the concurrent accounta given 
him by the Indiaus of the possibility of ascending it 
as far as the Cordillera, and even to Meudoza. If 
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these accounts were to be depended upon, and such 
a communication were really practicable between the 
shores of the Atlantic and the provinces of Chile, 
and Cuyo, it was imjiossible to foresee to what im- 
portant consequences it might lead, and how valuable 
(independently of its advantages as a military po- 
sition) might become a settlement which would ne- 
cessarily be the key of that communication. 

To determine a point of so much interest, in a 
ijeographical as well as political point of view, was 
therefore one of the first objects after the first settlers 
were fairly established ; and an expedition was pre- 
pared to explore the river to its sources, and to 
examine its principal affluents. The command was 
iutnisteil to Don Basilio Villarino, a master-pilot in 
the Spanish navy, who had sailed with Piedra in 
1778 ; and had since been the chief practical officer 
engaged in the survey originally undertaken by that 
commander. In the four years which had elapsed 
since the commencement of that service, he had him- 
self examined and laid down the Bays of Anegada 
and of Todos Santos, the bar of the River Negro. 
and the ports of San Antonio, of San Joseph, and 
that to the south called Porto Nuevo. He had also 
surveyed the River Colorado for about seven leagues 
from its mouth. No man, then, in those parts could 
be belter qualified for the task, and no expense or 
supply was spared, tliat he might be furnished with 
everything likely to ensure his success. 
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Four large launches (chalupas) were fitted out, 
to which masters, curpeuters, caulkers, and ample 
crews were appointed, besides a number of peons 
with horses, who were to attend them alonj^ the 
banks of the river to assist in reconnoitring the 
country, and in towing the boats against the stream, 
■when contrary winds miglit prevent their sailing. 

On the 28th September, 1782, they started from 
the settlement of Carmen, and were absent till the 
25th of May following ; and, although on some points 
they did not perhaps realize all the expectations of 
those who sent them, yet they certainly obtained much 
new and valuable information, and for the first time 
detennined correctly the course of the great river 
they ascended, and proved the possibility of navigating 
it to the very foot of the Andes. 

The heavy Spanish launches unfortunately proved 

l-caiculated for the service, and could make but 
little way with the fairest wiJid against the force of 
the stream. They were obliged in consequence con- 
tinually to have recoui'se to the towing-rope, a tedi- 

15 and laborious operation, ivhicb occupied them a 
ie month before they reached tlie great island of 
Choleechel, about seventy leagues, according to their 
duly reckoning, from Carmen. 

This island* (the eastern extremity of wliich was 



^ * The Cboleechel ia not now a single iiland, but is divided into two 
t, by branches of the xhet which interaeot it. Tlietc channels 
i*e been formcil since Vullnrino's voyaB;e. 
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found to be in latitude 39°) is not only one of the 
raoBt remarkable features in the map of the River 
Negro, but is a point of great importance connected 
with the ini'oads of the Aucazes Indians into the 
Province of Buenos Ayres. It is here that, in their 
journeys from the Cordillera, they leave the course of 
the Negro and strike across to the River Colorado, 
whence their beaten track runs straight to the moun- 
tain ranges of the Ventana and Vulcan, where they 
pitch their tents, recruit their horses, and watch for 
a fkvourable op|K}rtunity to scour the Pampas, and 
carry off the cattle from the defenceless estancias on 
the frontiers of Uucnos Ayres. 

Being at all times greatly encumbered with their 
women, children, and cattle, and having no notion of 
anything like a raft or imnoe to facilitate the passage 
of the rivers they have to cross, they are obliged to 
resort to those points where they are fonlable, and 
afterwards to follow such routes as will lead them by 
places affording sufficient pasture for the daily main- 
tenance of their horses and cattle. Now, in their 
descent from the Cordillera, their only pass across 
the great River Neuquen is just aliove itB junction 
with the Negn», the course of which they are forced 
aftem'ards to follow as far as tlie Choleechel, from 
the impracticability of the country to the north of it, 
and the scarcity of fresh water for their animals. 

Tlie great importance, therefore, of any military 
post at this point, will he at once eWdent, and Villa- 
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Ido did not hesitate to give bis strong opinion to his 
superiors, that a fort built here, with a small Spanish 
garrison, would be one of the most effectual checks 
upon these savages, and the best defence for the 
■cattle owners of Buenos Ayres. 

After fifty years of further experience, this sug- 
gestion (in 1833) hfis been acted upon by General 
Rosas, the present Governor, and tlie Choleeehel, 
now called Isla de Rosas, has been occupied its a 
military station. 

After reaching their tracks, it was not long before 
the Spaniards fell in with a party of the Indians 
themselves, travelling by the river's side towards the 
Cordillera. Villarino, anxious to conciliate them in 
order to obtain their aid as be proceeded, was at first 
lavish in his presents to them, particularly of spirits 
ftod tobacco, which appeared to be the objects most 
in request among them. The more, however, they 
got, the more they wanted ; and upon the first hesita- 
tion to comply with their unreasonable demands, they 
became as insolent as they were importunate. They 
^nceived suspicions, too. of the real designs of the 
'Spaniards in exploring those parts, and shrewdly 
enough guessed that some more permanent occupa- 
tion of their country was projected — an idea in which 
th^y were confinned by the lies of a vagabond who 
deserted to them from the boats, and whose first 
object, of course, was to sow the seeds of dissension 
between them and his countrjnien, in order to facili- 
ite hifl own escape. 
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Altlioiigh they dared not ojienly iiltack the Spa- 
uiards, they soon g;ave iiiiiiiirest proof of their deter- 
miimtion to thwart the progress of the expedition by 
every meaii^ in their power. Riding on in advance 
of the boats they destroyed the pasturage along shore, 
and, hovering just out of the reach of danger to 
themselves, annoyed the party by all kinds of petty 
hostilities, and kept Villarino in continual alanii for 
the safety of his peons and cattle. 

This conduct on the part of the natives, added to 
the certainty now acquired, that the service would 
be one of much longer duration than had been con- 
templated, made Villarino pause before he proceede<! 
lurther, and finally, determined him to halt where 
he was till be could communicate with Carmen, 
and receive from thence such further supphes n» 
would render him mdependent for the rest of the 
voyage. 

In passing the Choleechel, he bad been much 
struck with a little peninsula, covered with rich 
pasturage, and easily made defensible against the 
Indians ; and thither he now returned to await 
the further assistance he bad applied for to his su- 
perior. 

By running a sort of palisade across the narrow 
isthmus which sejMirated their position from the 
main, and landing their swivels from the boats, the 
Spaniards soon formed a little fortificatioa*, perfectly 

• Fori Villarino in iho iniii>. 
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icurc from any sudden attack un the part of the 
idians, liut of ttieni they saw nothing more bo long 
B they reinaiued tliere. 

Six weeks elapsed before Villarino received an- 
werB to his letters, coiiveyinii to him the orders of 
•on Fnmcisco Viedma, to proceed with the expedi- 
but in the interval the river fell so consider- 
ably that Villarino became alarmed (and not, as it 
appeared, without good cause,) lest he should be 
driven into the season wlien the waters were at their 
lowest, which would greatly add to liis difficulties as 
B advanced ; — nor was this the worst ; — though Don 
ncisco had sent him an ample supply of provi- 
8 and other necessaries for the prosecution of the 
■enterprbe, he had at the sjime time peremptorily 
•dered him to seud hack all the peons with their 
, under the idea that this would be the surest 
B of ohviating any future disputes or collision 
hthe Indians. Villarino, without time to remon- 
trate, had no option but to obey this onler, though 
7 at OQCi! that it deprived him of his main-stay, 
■and would necessarily very much retard his future 
liprogress. 

Under these circumstances, on the 90th of Decem- 

Iber, the hoats once more got under sail to proceed up 

e river. Its winding course rendered the sails of 

; use, and it was hard work without the horses to 

lakc way against the force of the stream, the rapi- 

y of which, as well as the difticulty of getting 

long, was much increased by innumerable small 
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isliimls, u'tiich stud tlic river above Clioleechfl ; in- 
deed the men were nearly worn out, as might have 
been expected, with the toil of working at the tow- 
ing-rope almost continually. 

In ten days tliey only advanced twenty-four 
leagues ; they were not then sorry to fall in again 
with some of their fellow-creatures, albeit they wen- 
Indians, from wliom they procured some horses, 
which relievctl them from this part of their labour at 
least. They too were journeying westward, and 
much infunnution was obtained from them respecting 
the upper parts of the river which greatly encouraged 
them to proceed, for there seemed little doubt from 
their accounts, that it was navigable to the foot of 
the Conlillera, from whence they might easily com- 
municate with Valdivia. 

These Indians were returning to their ordinary 
haunts on the eastern slopes of the Cordillera, over 
against that city, and they readily offered their assist- 
ance to the Spaniards to show them the way over, 
when they arrived at their lands, which they described 
as being near the Huechum-lavquen, or lake of the 
boundary spoken of by Falkner. They said it was 
not more than tliree days' journey from thence to 
Valdivia, with the people of which it appeared they 
were in tlie habits of intercourse, and among whom 
they found rewly purcltasers for all the cattle tliey 
could carry off from tlie Pampas. Thus it appeared 
that tlie people of IJuenos Ayres might thank their 
couatrymcu on the shores of the Paci6c for a great 
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irt of tlie depredutions they were continually coiii- 
iining of from the hostile incursions of theee savages. 
This party was a fair sample of the evil conse- 
quences of such a system. It consisted altogether of 
about 300 people under their caciques, who had left 
their country more than u year before for the sole 
purpose of collecting cattle for the Valdivians ; and 
they were now on their way home with about 800 
bead, every animal of which l>ore a Buenos Ayrean 
mark, and bad been stolen from some estancia iu 
that province. They were less shy than the Indians 
whom the Spaniards had before fallen in with, and 
so Jong as they got plenty to eat and drink they 
journied on by the side of the boats in apparent good 
liumour, giving such assistance as was in their power, 
and such information as they could with respect to 
the couutry they passed through. But this did not 
last long; and when after about a fortnight they 
found that Villarino could not afford to make the ca- 
ciques and their wives drunk every day they changed 
their tone, and even went so far as to lay a plot for 
getting the boat's crew on shore on pretence of a 
fea.st. in order to rob and murder thein. Frustrated 
in this by a timely discovery of their treachery, they 
suddenly gallopped off, carrying with them, however, 
two of the men, whom it was supposed, by means of 
their women, tliey had contrived to inveigle from the 
boats. 
, Gunning and treachery, Villarino observes, seem 
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the special characteristics of tliese people; thieves hy 
Imbit, plunder is the object of their lives, and to ob- 
tain it fair means or foul are alike justifiable in their 
eyes. Kindness is thrown aivay upon them, and 
fear alone seems to have any influence over them 
which can be calculated upon. 

In thirty (lays from their leaving Fort Villarino, 
tlie Ixjats arrived at the confluence of the River 
Neuquen, or Sanquel-leubu as it is sometimes called 
by the Indians, from the huge canes or reeds which 
overgrow its hanks. This river was erroneously 
supposed by Villarino to he the Diamante, and be 
did not hesitate to lay it down as that river, and to 
express his belief that had lie gone up it in twenty- 
live days he should have found himself in the pro- 
vince of Mendoza. Subsequent information has cor- 
rected this error, and sliown it to he the river iVew- 
i/'ien, which here joins the Negro, and which, rising 
a little above Antuco, is increased by many other 
i>treams from the Cordillera, which subsequently fall 
into it. 

Villarino was blamed for not exploring this river, 
certainly by far the most considerable affluent of 
the Negro. He seems to have salistied hiuiself 
uith merely ascending it in a little !>oat for about a 
couple of leagues, which brought him to the place 
where the Indians are in the habit of crossing it, and 
where lie doubted whether there was suSicient water 
at tbe time to allow the launches to go up, though. 
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THE RIVER NEUQIIEN. »5 

m the vestiges of ihe floods along shore, it was 
'idently navigable at times for much larger craft, 
is best excuse for not doing more was liis anxiety 
reach the Cordillera before the state of the snow 
uM prevent his communicating with Valdivia, 
make the best of bis way onward in that dircc- 
in was now his main object; but the difficulties 
had as yet experienced were nothing to those 
ch awaited him in his further progress. The 
Tses obtained from the Indians were completely 
rn out, and after passing the Neuquen, the whole 
lur of towing the boats along again devolved 

the men. 

About a league above the junction of the 
two rivers, the latitude was found to be 38" 44'. 
The course of the Negro siiortly afterwards was 
found to incline very much more to the south, appa- 
rently turned off by the prolongation of a chain of 
alls from the north, which equally determines the 
irse of the Neuquen higher up, and as far as the 
teye can reach from the point of its junction with the 
Negro. 

Through these hills the Negro has either found, 
forced a passage, which on either side is bounded 
steep, rocky escarpments, rising 500 or 600 feet 
've it ; and here the stream ran with such violence, 
it was with the greatest difficulty the launches 
; dragged on, wne by one; u difficulty further 
■eased by the shallowness of the water, which 
necessary in many places to deepen the 
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channel with i«pades and pick-axes, and to unload 
the boats and carry their cargoes considerable dis- 
tances, before they could proceed". 

All this causcfl incredible fatigue to tlie men, 
unaccustomed to such service, and supported only 
on the dry and salt provisions they had with them. 
Their legs Iwcame swelled with working for days 
together in the water, and they were covered with 
sores from the bites of the flies and musquitos which 
hovered in clouds above its surface. The scurvy 
broke out, and some of them became seriously ill : 
fortunately they fell in with some apple-trees, the 
fruit of wliich was a great comfort to the sick ; but 
the suow-capped peak of the Cerro Imperial, as 
well as the whole range of the Cordillera, was now 
in full view before them ; and the hope of being 
soon in communication with VaWivia gave them 
fresh courage, and redoubled their exertions to reach 
their journey's end. 

Two whole months were spent in making a dis- 
tance of forty-one leagues from the Neu4|uen. Tliis 
brought them, on the 25th of March, to the foot of 
the great range of the Cordillera, and to an island 
about a mile aud a half long, where the main stream 
was found to be formed by two dietbict rivers, there 
uniting from opposite directions ; the one coming 
from the south, the other from the north. 



■ The rirer wu probsblj unusually low oven (or the icuon ; tor 
VilUriiio observes in lhi« part of his journal, that il wai nearly five 
uionllu BiDoc ihej had bad a rainy day. 
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Ab they knew by their latitude,, which a little be- 
fore reaching this point they had found to be 40° 2' S., 
that they were already to the south of Valdivia, Vil- 

larino had no hesitation as to which of these rivers 

^^^L^ should attempt to ascend. Before going on, 
^^^Kbowever, he determined on giving the men a day or 
^^^^Hwo's rest, of which he availed himself to make a 
^^^Htbort excursion in his little boat up the southern 
^^^Bfork, which turned out to be a river of some magui- 
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At its mouth, he says, even at that time, when 

the waters were at their lowest, it was about 200 

yards across, and about live feet in depth ; its course 

from the S. S. W., running with much velocity through 

deeply-cut channel over a bed of large rounded 

mes : the country, as far as could be seen, was a 

lesolate mass of gravel. Some little way up, they 

[found the burial-place of an Indian cacique, over 

which two stuffed horses were stuck upon stakes, 

according to their custom ; further on, tlie sliore ivas 

rtrewed with trunks of many large trees brought 

doK'n by the floods ; they were of various sorts, but 

principally pine and cedar, probably the same as 

shipped in large quantities from the opposite 

le of the Cordillera, and from Chiloe, for other 

irts of Cliile and Peru. From the Indians they 

subsequently learned that dense forests of these 

itrees were to l>e met with higher up the river. 

W valuable they would be to the settlers on the 

io Negro, and how easily they might lur floated 

ri to tbeni ! 
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VillArino named this river the Rio de ta Encar- 
aaciott. By the Indians, it is called Lini^-leubu, or 
the river of leeches : indeed they call the maiu stream 
so, during its whole course to the junction of the 
Neuf|uen ; after which, they give it the appellation 
of Curi-leubu, the Hiver Negro. Tliey descril)cd 
it as proceeding from the great hike of Nahuel-huapi,* 
where, in the year 1704, the Jesuits established a 
mission, which was afterwards destroyed by some 
hostile savages, and the Fathers murdered. The 
vestiges of their habitations and chapel still remain, 
and that part of the country is called by tlie Indians 
Tuca-malal, probably from some allusion to the 
ruins ; the inhabitants call themselves Huilliehes, or 
the southern people. Through them, to ViUarino's 
surprise, the Pehuenches Indians, whom he shortly 
afterwards fell in with, had already received accounts 
of the establishment of the Spaniards at San Ju- 
lians ; the news had doubtless been carried to them 
by the friendly Indians, with whom Viedma had 
been in comnmnication at that place, and whom 
he speaks of in his diary as Iiaving gone northward 
on an expedition which lasted four months, to huy 
horses from the Indians in that direction. 

But if the Spaniards were surprised to hear these 
people speak of their countrymen at San Julians, 600 
miles off, they were much more so, to l)e asked by 
them if the war between Spain and England was over. 
In tills, however, it turned out that they had n more 
direct iutereat than might have lieen expected ; cer- 

* Nibucl-bua^i >if>nifii« Ibe lelumi of Ti|ce» accordinii to Falkncr. 
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tain articles of European manufacture which they 
had been in the habit of purchasing from the Val- 
divians having become scarce and dear, from the 
interruption of the trade of that place with Spain in 
consequence of the war. Who would have supposed 
that the Indians of Araucania could have known or 
cared whether England and Spain were at war or act ? 

Having taken this cursory view of the Eiicarnadon, 
Villariiio returned to continue his voyage up the 
northern branch of the Negro, which is called the 
Catapuliche by the Indians. It would perhaps be 
IBore correct to consider, as they do, the Encamacion 
as the upper part of the Negro, and the Catapuliche 

an affluent joining it from the opposite direction. 
Its shallowness prevented their making much way 
up it ; after much labour and difficulty, in twenty 

lys they had only advanced ten leagues, and then 
all hope of getting further ivas at an end. This was 
the 17th of Api-il, when they were in latitude 39° 
over against Valdivia. 

Tlie Catapuliche runs along the base of the Cor- 
dillera, distant five or six miles; it is joined by 
several streams from the mountains, which irrigate 
the intervening slopes and plains, and form good 
pasture-grounds for the Indians ; and here they 
found their old acquaintances, who had run away 
from them lower down the river; and who, nothing 
abashed by tvbat hud passed, came at once to the 
to beg for spirits and tobacco. 

Villarino, restraining his indignation at tlieir 
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effrontery, renewed his intercourse with them in the 
hope of obtaining their assistance in reaching Val- 
divia; which, hy their accounts, was not more thaii 
two or three days' journey distant across the moun- 
tains. Deputations arrived also from the Pehu- 
enchea, and Aucazes, Araucunian tribes in the 
neighbourhood, who showed a great readiness to be 
of any use ; — they brought the Spaniards fruit and 
other necessaries, and everything promised a speedy 
realization of their mshes to be placed in communi- 
cation iu a few days with their countrymen on the 
shores of the Pacific. At the moment, however, 
when lliey ivere looking forward to the speedy ac- 
complishment of this object, their hopes were blasted 
by an unlucky quarrel amongst the Indians them- 
selves, in which one of their principal caciques, 
Guchumpilqui, was killed. His followers rose to 
avenge his death, and Chuliluquini, the chief who 
killed him, fled with his tribe to the Spaniards, ear- 
nestly soliciting their protection ; to obtain which the 
more readily, he told a plausible story of a general 
league being formed amongst the Indians to attack 
them ou the first favourable opportunity, and that it 
was in consequence of Ids refusal to join in this coa- 
lition, that the dispute bad arisen which cost Guch- 
umpilqui, the principal in the plot, his life. As this 
Guchumpihjui was the leader of the tribe they had 
met with on the Rio Negro, whose manoeuvres had 
already impressed Villarino with the belief that lie 
meditated some Huch treachery, he was quite pre- 
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to credit Cbtililaquuii's tale ; and thinking it at 
any rate advisable to secure the aid of some of the 
savages, he too readily promised him the protection 

I he asked for. Tliis brought the expedition to an end. 
As soon as it was known that the Spaniards were 
disposed to take the part of Cbulilaquini, they were 
Vegarded as declared enemies, and preparations were 
made to attack them. The Indians were bent on 
ftvengiag the death of their chief, and it was soon 
evident that, as to communicating with the Valdi- 
Tians under the circumstances, it was out of the 
question. After some fruitless efforts, at any rate, to 
get a letter conveyed across the mountains, ViUarino 
^^^_ was reluctantly obliged to make up his mind to re- 
^^^Bllim. Since entering the Catapuliche, much snow 
^^^^UkI rain bad fallen, which had increased its depth as 
' much as three or four feet : it bad become in fact a 

navigable river, instead of a shallow stream. Their 
Indian allies helped them to lay in a stock of apples, 
of which there are great (piantities in all those parts, 
and of piilones, the fruit of the pine-tree, which, 
taken out of the husk, is not unlike a Barbary date 
iu taste as well as appearance ; and with these sup- 
plies they once more got under weigh, the snoUen 
stream carrying them down rapidly and safely over 
all the shoals and dangers nbich hud co«t them so 
much toil and difficulty to sumiount as they went up ; 
the laud too, had put on a new appearance after the 
rain, and many pbkces which appeared arid and sterit 
wastes before, were now covered with green herbage. 
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With little more than an occasional our to keep them 
in the mid-stream, they went the whole way down 
to Carmen without the smallest obstruction, and 
arrived there in just three weeks from the time of 
leaving the CatapuUche, after an absence ultofjether 
of eif^ht months. Thus it was proved to be perfectly 
practicable to pass by this river from the shores of 
the Atlantic to within fifty or sixty miles of Val- 
divia on the Pacific, the mountain-range alone inter- 
vening. 

To what beneficial account this discovery of an 
inland water commuoication across the continent 
might in the last fifty years have been turned by an 
enterprising people, it is difficult to calculate. The 
Spaniards seemed rather desirous to conceal than to 
publish the fact of its existence. Till the expe- 
dition of General Rosas in 1833, against llie Indians, 
no boat ever again went up the Negro higher than 
C'holeecliel ; and but that I obtained possession of 
Villarino's Diary during my residence at Buenos 
Ayres, and published the substance of it in the 
" Journal of the Geographical Society, " his enter- 
prize would probably have been consigned to per- 
petual oblivion. 

Cbulilaquini followed the boats, and settled his 
people within reach of his Spanish friends, in the 
neighliourhood of Carmen ; but the Indians, in gene- 
ral, looked upon the new settlement with the greatest 
jealousy, and became extremely troublesome. 

In tliis state of things', Don Juan de la Piedra, 
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who it lias already Wen stated wiis originally sent 
from Spain to take command of the establishments 
in Patagonia, and who liail never ceased to remon- 
slrute against the act of the Viceroy, which deprived 
him of that command, was reiustated by orders from 
the government at home ; and proceeded in conse- 
quence to the Rio Negro, to resume his functions 
as principal Superintendent (1785) : over-anxious, 
perhapB, after what had passed, to distinguish him- 
self, instead of making any attempt to conciliate the 
Indians, he boastingly took the field, and advanced 
into their lands to attack them, with a force totally 
inadequate to the purpose : the consequence was, 
that he was surrounded and totally defeated. He 
himself perished miserably, and several officers fell 
into the hands of the savages : Iiappily for them, 
Bome relations of tlie victors were at the same time in 
the power of the Viceroy, and the hope of recovering 
them by exchange, induced the savages lor once to 
save the lives of their prisoners. 

Amongst them was Don ijeon Ortiz de Rosas, 
father of the present Governor of Buenos Ayrea, then 
a Captain in the King's service, who turned his cap- 
tivity to such good account, that he not only succeeded 
in an extraordinary degree in conciliating the respect 
and good will of the principal Caciques, but finally 
brought about a peace between tliem ami the Vice- 
roy, which lasted many years, and deservedly esta- 
blished tlie celebrity of tlie name of Rosas through- 
out the pampas. 
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The Spauish goveniment for a short time took some 
interest in the establishment on the Negro: — up- 
wanis of 700 settlers were sent there from Gallicia, 
tinil large sums were spent upon it ; but the expecta- 
tioQR formed of its importance were not realized. 
The colonists remained satisfied to carry on a petty 
traffic with the Indians for skins, instt'ad of launch- 
ing out upon the more adventurous speculation of the 
fisheries upon the coast, and the authorities at Buenos 
Ayres, finding them more expensive than useful, l>e- 
came indifferent about them, and allowed them to 
sink into the insignificance of a remote and unprofit- 
able colony. 

Thus, in 1825, when the war between Buenos 
Ayres and Brazil broke out, there were hardly 800 
inhabitants. The blockade of the river Plate made 
it then a resort for the privateers of the Republic, and 
once more brought it into notice. A small coasting 
trade is now carried on with it, and many seal-skins 
are collected there to be sent to Buenos Ayres, as 
well as those of the guanaco, hare, skunk, and other 
animals, brought in by the Indians from the deserts 
further south : it has of late years also furnished oc- 
casional supplies of salt for the Saladeros of Buenos 
Ayres. 

Had the goveniment of Buenos Ayres been able to 
exercise any efficient superintendence over the adjoin- 
ing coast, the fishery of seals, and seal elephants, 
might have become of importance; but in the ab- 
Nence of all control, the unrestrained and indlscrimi- 
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nate slaughter of the young as well as of the old 
animals has driven them from their former haunts 
further south, where they are still found by the Eng- 
lish and North American fishermen, who know their 
rookeriesy as they are called ; and in the proper sea- 
son, take them in great numbers. 

The Governor of Carmen is an officer appointed 
from Buenos Ayres, to the Junta of which province 
the inhabitants name a representative. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

.I'ltVUYS AND DISCOVERIES IN THE INTERIOR. 



Mnlsspina Surrera tht^ Shores of Ihu Rio de U Plata in 1789. 
Bauxa mapi ihe Rosd to HcuJuia ; De Souillac ibat to Cordova. 
Azora, and oth«t Officers, in 1 796. fls the poaitiona of all tbe 
Forts and Towns in the Province of Buenos Ayres. Don hoi* 
de la. Crui crosges the Pampas, from the fronliera of Conoep- 
tioD in Chile to Buenos Ayres. in 1806. Alti'inpt at a new 
(lelineatioD of the Rivers of the Pampas from his Journal. Hi* 
account of the Volcanic appearaacvs along (he Eastern Andea. 
Sulphur, Coal, and Sail found there, also Fossil Marine Re- 
mains. The Indians of Araucanian origin : Habits and Cus- 
toms of the Pehuenchea. 

Piedra's orders confined him to the east coast of 
Patagonia, as has lieeii shown in the preceding 
chapter ; but in 1789 Spain sent forth an expedition 
of much more iinpurtance, especially in a scieotiiic 
point of view.* 

The sliips employed were the Atrevida and Des~ 
cubieria, under the command of the well-known 
Malaspina, wlio not only revised Piedni's and Vied- 
ma's surveys of Patagonia, but, rounding Cape 
Horn, explored the greater part of the coast of 
the Pjicific, from its southern extreme to the Russian 

* Tiie only authentic notice wbicb I believe has as yet appewed 
of this important voyage is Ihe very brief one attached to the " Col- 
leelion of Aslronomieal Observations by Spanish Navigators," pub- 
lished by Don Jos6 Bspinosu., chief of the H)drDi^pbical Depwt- 
raent of Madrid, in ISO<». 
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lements in the north-west. Miilaspinn, upon his 
was thrown into a diingeou and deprived of 
his papers, — why, has never transpired ; nor was it 
till several years afterwards that those admirahle 
charts, the results of Ids labours, were published by 
order of Ijiiugara, the Spanish Minister of Marine, 
which have since been so useful to modern navi- 
gators ill the South American Seas, and vn]} long 
be an honour to the Spanish navy. Malaspina's 
name, however, was not permitted to be afHxed to 
tfiem, neither has the journal of his voyage ever 
Iwen published. 

It is only very recently that the details have been 
discovered at Buenos Ayres of the first portion of 
his work, viz., the survey, in 1789, of the wliole of 
the northern and southern shores of the Plate, as 
igli up as the Parana, in whicli nearly 150 points 
'.were fixed by him. In the Appendix all those of 
any imjiortance will be found, in a tabular form, 
together with other positions, determined on good 
autliority. 

It was this survey, with the soundings afterwards 
■token by Oyarvide (who lost his life in completing 
them), that furnished the materials for the chart of 
the river Plate, officially published at Madrid in 
1810: nor was this all lliat Buenos Ayres owed to 
Malaspina: upon his return to Valparaiso from the 
northwest coast, he detached two of his most intel- 
ligent officers, Don Jose Espinosa, and Don Fehpe 
Bauza, well known in this country, to map the rood 
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across tlie pampas ; and by them the true positiona 
of Suntiagu in Chile, of Mendoza, San Luis, the post 
of (iutierres on tlie river Tercero, and other points 
along the line, were, for the first time, determined. 
Their map, eo far as it extends, is the best, and 
the only one of that line of country, I believe, ever 
drawn by any one capable of taking an observation.* 

Whilst they were thus engaged in fixing one part 
of the geography of the interior, the Viceroy turned 
to accouut the temporary sojourn at Buenos A)Te8 
of some of the officers attached to the commissioa 
for laying down the boundaries under the treaty of 
1777 with Portugal, and employed them in map- 
ping other portions of the territory under his im- 
mediate jurisdiction. 

In 1794 M. Sourreyere de SouiUac, the astro- 
nomer of the third dirisiou of that commission, 
laid down the line of road from Buenos Ayres to 
Cordova, and lixed the latitude of that city in 
3r26'U". 

In 1796 Azara, with Cerviilo and other officers 
employed on the same service, made a detailed sur- 
vey of the frontiers of the province of Buenos Ayres, 
in the course of which they fixed the positions of 
all the towns and forts of any importance between 



* CarU esfencra de la parte interior dc 1ei AmericB Meridional para 
manifeU&r el camino que conduce dewle Valparaiso A Bnenos Ajrres 
conBtruida por las oliiervacioacs aslrunumirai que hicierun rn e»Vu 
panes en 17S4 Don imi de Kspinoga y Dun Felipe Bauza. OBcialM 
<ie la Real Aimuila.^D l« dirrocion hidrogTaBi-a, aiiu Isiu. 
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Me]iiiqu6, its nortb-weBtem extremity, and the most 
MUthern bend of the rtver Salado, beyond Chas- 
eomiis. Tltat river they found to hiive its origin in 

lake in latitude 34° 4' 45", longitude from Buenos 
lAyes 3° 36' 32" ; it is an insignificant etreani, of 

iml importance till joined by the Flores. 
Thus materials were collected for laying down a 
considerable portion of country upon the very best 
authorities; but, like the surveys of the coast, many 
years were suffered to elapse ere they were made 
available to the puliUc. Bauza's map was not pub- 
lished till ISIO, and it was only in 18*22 that the 
positions fixed by Azara in 1796 appeared for the 
first time as his in the "Statistical Register," pub- 
liished that year at Buenos Ayres. De Souillac's 

ight have remained unknown for ever, had not 
Seuor de Augelis lately brouglit them to light; as 
well as Malaapina's " Fixed Points on the Shores of 
the River Plate." 

But, after all, however valuable were these data 
perfecting a knowledge of the country already 
occupied, they led to no new discoveries, and by far 
Ihe greater part of the interior of the continent, to 
the south of the Plate, remained unexplored, till 
Spain becoming involved in the general war carried 
OD lietween the great powers in Europe, her colonial 
subjects on the shores of the Pacific began to ex- 
perience more or less incoovi'uience from the stop- 
page of their ordinary trade. They found that the 
ships \vhich used to visit then) direct frojn Europe 
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for tlic most part ran into tlie river Plate, rather 
tliun encounter tbe increased risk of capture in tbe- 
longer voyage round Cape Horn; and it became 
therefore to them an object of considerable import- 
ance to shorten, if possible, the overland journey 
from tbence to tbe opimsite side of the continent, 
and particularly to the soutlieni parts of Chile. 

This led to explorations being set on foot by the 
pubhc authorities, in tbe years 1803, 1804, and 1805, 
the result of which was, the diseoverj' of several 
new passes over the Cordillera, south of Meudoza, 
one of which, the pass de las Danias, was examioeil 
by tiie same M. de Souillac, already spoken of, wh« 
rejjorted that at a very small ex])ense it might be 
made practicable for the passage of wheel-carriages. 
It only remained to be shown whether or not it was 
possible to travel in a direct line across the pampas 
from any of those passes to Buenos Ayres. 

In this state of things, Don Luis de la Cruz, an 
enterprising officer who had seen much of the In- 
dians, offered to start from Antuco, in the province 
of Conception, tbe most southern of the passes yet 
known, to endeavour to reach Buenos Ayres by a 
straight course across tbe pampas. This proposal 
was accepted by the Governor of Chile, and in order 
to secure as far a* pos&ible the co-operation of the 
native tribes, winch indeed was absolutely necessary 
to the success of the undertaking, the Caci»|ues of 
tbe Pehuencliei', who inhaluted tbe country on the 
eastern sIojks of the Cordillera, were summoned to 
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ilil n grand parlamento, or parley, to consider it. 
There had been loiif^ a friendly intercourse between 
them and the Spaniards, who, moreover, had at times 
afforded them protection from the attacks of llieir 
lemies; they therefore did not hesitate on this 
LBion to intimate to them that they expected in 
return all the good oHices and aid which they could 
give to Cruz nnd his party. 

They attended at the time appointed, and after a 
grave discussion after their fashion, which lasted 
several days, they agreed to take the expedition 
ider their particular protection, and see it safe to 
lenos Ayres; Cruz, on his part, engaging that 
Indians wiio accompanied him should he pre- 
ited to the Viceroy, rewarded with suitable pre- 
iiaits, and sent back in safety to their friends at the 
conclusion of the service. This pact was ratified 
with much fonnality ; the hand of Cruz being so- 
lemnly placed in that of the most ancient of tlie 
Caciques, to signify that thenceforward he was 
under his special care. 

Whilst the expedition was preparing, Cruz spent 
a couple of days in an unsuccessful attempt to get to 
the eummit of the volcano in the vicinity of Antuco, 
which he describes as being then in continual action, 
:wid at times burning so strongly as to be visible 
very considerable distance ; but he was 
ppped, and obliged to turn back, by a heavy fall 
and snow, considered by the Indians as an 
irposition of the Deity to prevent the examination 
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of a region wliicli they held it to be forbidden lo 
moi-tals to approach. 

Ou tlie 7th of April (1800), all being reudy, the 
party left the fort of Balleimr, near Antuco, to coiii- 
ineuce their journey. It consisted of twenty per- 
sons, viz., Cruz and four officers, a surveyor to 
measure the daily distances, and fifteen attendants, 
besides their Indian e.scort; having with them carts 
and horses and all things they might want on the 
way. Striking across tlie pampas in as direct a 
course for Buenos Ayres as the nature of the country 
would pennit, iu forty-seven days they arrived ut 
Meliiique.' the north-western irontier fort of that 
province, having travelled, according to their mea- 
sured daily journeys, rather more than 16G leagues ; 
— adding 68 more for the distance between Melinque 
and Buenos Ayres, made the total distance from 
Antuco to that city, by this route, 234 leagues; 
— being 75 less tiian the ordinary post-road from 
Buenos Ayres to Alendoza. 

The narrative which Cruz subsequently drew up 
of this eX[>edition is extremely diffuse, and would be 
tiresome to most readers from tlie extreme minuteness 
with which he has thought it necessary to detail the 
daily discussions and parleys wliichj upon every 
trivial occurrence, took place with the Indians. 

In a geographical |)oint of view, the most interest- 
ing part of it is that in which he describes the rivers 

* Position of Heliuqut fixed by Aiara, IbL 33° 42' 24", luiig. riuu 
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rhich he crossed after descending tlie Cordillera; 
which I have attempted in the map to give an 
idea of them, differing, as ti'ilt be seen, from that 
hitlierto adopted. In this I have been also much 
guided by the observations, in my possession, of 
the late Dr. Gillies, my correspondent for many 
years at Mendoza, who had himself been ns far 
south as the river Diamante, and had taken great 
pains to collect information respecting the geography 
©f that part of the country. 

■ The old notion was, that nearly all the rivers 
south of Mendoza uniting in one wide stream, to 
which the Diamante, as one of the principal afflu- 
ents, gave its name, ran direct south into the Rio 
Negro ; and this, as I have mentioned in the pre- 
ceding chapter, was Villarino's idea, and led him, 
without hesitation, to believe that the great river, 
whose mouth he explored, and which, he says, he 
does not doubt ivould have led him to Mendoza, hub 
the Diamante. 

From a careful examination of Cruz's journal, and 

ler data in my possession, I am satisfied this will 

found to be an error, and that the great river 

■hich flows into the Negro is the Neuquen, which 

'ruz crossed on the sixth day after he lef^ Antuco, 

the place called Butacura, and about eigliteen 

gues on his journey. The Neuquen* is formed 

many streams from that part of the Cordillera, 

which Cruz numus, and the principal of whicli 

* StuqutH or Nthaea tigniflua the ta^id rvitf- aoeordiag lo Au- 
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appear to be the Rinqui-leubu, wliich descends from 
the mouutain of Fichaclien, and further north tlie 
Cudi-leubu, the druin of many small rivers. No 
one, he says, doubts that the Neuquen, from the 
junction of the Cudi-leuhu, is navigable as far as 
the Rio Negro, and thence to the ocean. 

Proceeding in a north-easterly direction, Cruz fell 
in with another considerable river, as large, he says, 
us the Neufjuen, called by the Indians the Cobu- 
leiibu,* whose sources they reported to be in the 
Cordillera of Curriliquin, over-agaiust the province 
• of Maule, in Cliile; and they spoke of seven rivers 
nhich fell into it in its course from the north to the 
place where the expedition crossed it. Cruz says 
distinctly it doe» Jiot fall into the IVeuquen, but, 
changing its southerly course about where they 
passed it, it ran eastward, in which direction the 
travellers kept it in view, at times coasting it, for 
several days, till at a place called Puelec it agtiiu 
turned towards tlie south, taking thence, as the In- 
dians alfirmed, its course to the sea. 'JTiis river, 
there can be no doubt whatever, is the Colorado, 
which falls into the sea a little to the north of the 
Rio Negro. 

The hilly rauges of the Cordillera were fouml to 

* Alltaough in Ihe mpy of Cnit't MS. in my possesion, as well ■* 
ID Sefior de An^lis's Fullcclion, Ihe oame of this river is wTitten 
Co6(i-loubit ; I suspect it to be an erroneous writing for f7o^u-leuln^ 
which litHiiflea the ^rcnt river- I bolieve this tlie more, as I ilnd 
ihui people who have joumeyeJ south from Menduiu fpenk of it 
(at lea^t of what 1 suppose to b« the upper put of the tamo riverr u 
tht- Rto Grande. 
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extend about ten leagues beyond tbe pass of tlie 
Coba-Ieub<i, above spoken of, after which the pam- 
pas commence, which continue unbroken to Buenos 
Ayres. 

Two days after pagsiag Puelec, whence the river 
Cobu-Ieubu takes a southerly course, and having gone 
«bout seventy-four leagues by their daily computation 
irom Antuco, the travellers reached the river called 
by the Indians ChadiAeuhu, or the Salt River (pro- 
bably a continuation of the Atuel), which, uniting 
with the Desaguadero, or Dritin of the Diamante, 
about five leagues below where they crossed it, dis- 
charges itself into a viist lake about ten leagues 
iurther south, called by the Indians the Urre-Iau- 

len, or the bitter lake 

In old times, according to Dr. Gillies, the Dia- 
mante, which he says rises from the eastern base of 
Cauquenes Peak in the Cordillera, fell into the 
Atuel a little below Fort San Rafael, where it will 
be seen on reference to the map that the t^vo rivers 
-very nearly approximate ; but about twenty-five 
ago it took another course, forming for itself 

separate channel, by which it discharges itself into 
the Desaguadero, which carries to the south the 
waters of the rivers Tunuyan and Meudoza, and is 
finally lost with the Chadi-leubii in the great salt 

;e above mciitioned.* 



* The track laid down tin the map from Port San Rafael along dw 
nortliem bulk of the Diamante, tu lis j unction with the Desaguadero, 
and thence southward into the Indian leiritory, wu flxed by compaea, 
j^iven me by Dr. Gillies. 
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The Chadi-leubu, according to Cruz, wus one of 
tlie most considerable of the rivers he had yet passed. 
The people and horses crossed it swimming, and the 
baggage was carried over in a balsa, a sort of hide- 
raft. It formed tlie boundary of the lands of the 
Pehuenches, and many were the debates wliich en- 
sued amongst Cruz's Indian compauioue as to the 
probable view which the tribes in the pampas beyond 
would take of the expedition. 

One day it was the dream of some old woman, 
another, the augury of a soothsayer, that excited 
their doubts and alarms, and made them hesitate 
as to the propriety or not of going on with the 
Spaniards. In their embarrassnieut, however, they 
made a notable discovery, which was no other than 
that Cruz held constant communication with a spirit 
which directed him in all his proceedings : — he 
was observed continually to refer to it, and the 
spirit, which was his watch, was heard to give 
out certain mysterious sounds whenever consulted. 
Cruz had no desire to deceive theni, but the im- 
pression was not to l>e got rid of, and it was so far 
of use that it inspired them with fresh courage to 
goon. 

It was determined, after much consultation, to 
send fom'ard an embassy to the Cacii]Ue.s of the 
Kanqueles tribes, who lived in the pampas beyond, 
and especially to Carripilum, the most influential 
amongst them, to announce the appro:ich of the 
expedition, and its peaceable objects, and to en- 
deavour to propitiate thein belbrohand in its favour. 



CRUZ REACHES MELINQUli. 

Fortunately, Carripilum was in good huinmir, aia), 
in the belief that he should get presents in pro- 
portion to the importance of tlie expedition, oot 
only received them witli honour, hut rewdved to 
accompany them himself to Buenos Ayrea, where 
Cruz assured him the Viceroy would welcome his 
arrival, and be glad to enter into treaties with hun 
for Ojiening a new road through his territories for 
the Spaniards trading betweeu Buenos Ayres and 
Chile. 

In twenty-nine days after passing tlie Chadi- 
leubu, and in forty-seven after their dejiarture from 
Antuco, the travellers arrived at the fort of Melinque, 
on the nortli-west frontier of the province of Buenos 
Ayres ; wtiere, whilst haltini; to refresh themselves, 
and to allow the Indians to celebrate their safe ar- 
ival, according to their custom, in beastly drunken- 
some straggling soldiers, flying from the rout, 
brought in the disastrous intelligence of the landing 
ef the British troops under General Beresford, and 
the fall of Buenos Ayres. 

The dismay of poor Cruz at this unexpected intel- 
igence may be easily imagined. Encumbered with 
numerous party of Indians who had accompanied 
across the continent, far from their homes, in 
the expectation of the rich presents they were to have 
upon their arrival at Buenos Ayres, and relying 
^^^^■pon promises which it was now totally out of his 
^^^■■ower to fulfil, be was in the greatest embarrass- 
^^^nt. 
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To proceed was out of the quCBtion ; and as to 
going to Cordova, whither it was reported the Vice- 
roy had tied, it was evident tliat at such a time 
matters of much more pressing importance would 
prevent his attending to the ohjects of the expedi- 
tion. His resources too were utterly exhausted. 
The Indians, however, who soon heard reports 
of what had happened, evinced a degree of ^ood 
feeling which could hardly liave been expected 
from them under the sore disappointment of their 
own exjwctations. Having heard from Cruz a con- 
lirmation of the bad news, they at once expressed 
themselves satislied that it was impossible for him to 
fulfil his engagements towards them, and announced 
their resolution to reheve him from any difficulty on 
their account by returning whence they came. AU 
they desired was, that he would duly report to the 
Viceroy that ihey had faithfully, and as far as they 
could, fulfilled their engagements, so that they might 
claim their due reward hi better times. 'ITie Pe- 
huenches did not part without much lamentation 
from their Christian friends, and they repeated 
again and again their readiness to obey any orders 
the Viceroy might be pleased to send them. Carri- 
pilum made the same protestations, and left one of 
his relations to proceed with Cruz in search of the 
Viceroy, expressly to make an offer of any aid 
which the Spaniards might desire from tlie Indians 
against tlie common enemy. 

Cruz found the Viceroy at Cordova, wlio received 
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Turn witli kindness, »nd paid every attention to the 
Ique who accompanied him. He was equipjicd 
a new suit of Spanish clothes, and after a time 
ismissed with presents and every demonstration of 
le high estimation in which tlie Viceroy held the 
vices of Carripilum and his companions. 
Don Luis himself, upon the recovery of Buenos 
Ayes, repaired thither, and drew np the diary of his 
iterestiug journey, whicli, like those of Viilarino and 
iedma, and many other interesting papers of the 
lie sort, was thenceforward consigned to ohlivioii 
in the secret arcbivo.* The various important po- 
litical events which shortly afterwards began and 
rapidly succeeded each other were, however, perhaps 
le excuse for its remaining unnoticed, 
u descrihing the eastern parts of the Cordillera, 
says that, at the time he was there, only the 
loes of Antuco and Villarica were in activity,-]- 
though the traces of others extinct might be seen in 
every direction : — the evidences of their ancient 
Tuptions, he says, might be followed for thirty 
les continuously : — he speaks, amongst other 
Icanic appearances, of hot springs resorted to 
the Indians for their medicinal qualities, and 
inys so abundant is the sulphur in all those parts 

An estimate, annexed to his journal, of the expenses which he 
calculated vouM be requisite to make the road he had passtid prac- 
ticable for carriages the vhole way from Antuco to Buenos Ayrat, 
nude Ibem amount to no more than 4G,0(>0 Spanish dallars. 

■* Captain Fitxroy soys thnt no less than four volcanoes, now iu 
■otiTitj, may be Ken fioin Chile. 
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that several rivers are strongly itii{)regiiated with 
it ; vast quantities also of hituminous substances are 
everj'wliere to be seen, and beyond the Neu<iuen, 
lie sayfj, there is an abundance of coal." Nor is 
there good ground for doubting liis assertion, since 
on the opposite side of the Cordillera, in about the 
name latitude, coal has long been known to exist, 
and has been occasionally used by the foreign vessels 
trading with that part of Chile. Near the sources 
of tlie Neuquen are mines of rock-salt : in the level 
lands, also, between that river and the Chadileubu, 
salt may at all times be collected from the surface 
of the ground, and the intennedtate streams are all 
more or less brackish from iU influence. 

Fossil marine remains appear to alxumd amongst 
the lower ranges of the Cordillera which Cruz passed, 
not only strewed over the surface at considerable 
elevations, but deeply imbedded in the soil, as might 
he seen wherever sections were formed by the courses 
of the mountain-torreats. 

In addition to his description of their country, 
Cruz has added to bis journal some accotmt of the 



* If coal really exist at the source* of the Neuquen. which he uys 
ii navigable lo the sea, it Is impoMible to c^ilculaiu on the extent uf 
its ftiture influence upon the proflperity of the nci<;hbounng provinces 
whenever the people shall open their eyes to the povrers of »teun- 
navigatioD. As jet, it would appear as if the people of Hendioa 
and San Luis bad as little idea of the use even of a canoe at the 
Indians themselves, otherwise it seems hardly credible that the 
Spaniards should never have made the sliifhtesl attempt to send a 
boat down any one uf these rivers. 
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qianners anil customs uf the Pehueuclies ;* those In- 
diaus who take their name from the abundance of 

le-trees in the lands they occupy, derive their 
from the Araucauian race inhahitiug the 
southern parts of Chile ; as indeed do all the wan- 
dering tribes found in the pampas from the fron- 
tiers of Mendoza and Cordova to the Rio Negro in 
the south : — they all g[>eak a common language, and, 
if their customs in aay degree vary, it will only be 
lund to arise from the greater or less ilislance they 
fare removed from their original stock, or as they are 
t)rought into occasional contact with their Christian 
neighbours. Divided and subdivided into innumerable 
petty tribes, or rather family groups, they wander 

im place to place in quest of pasturage for the 
llieep and cattle which constitute their sole posses- 
sions ; continually quarrelling and fighting with each 
other, and i-arely united by any common object save 
to make some occasional plundering expedition against 
the defenceless properties of the Spaniards ou the 
frontiers. Such at least are the habits of those 
lerally known as the Pampas, and Ranqueles. 

bes ; but of them I shall apeak more particularly 
in the next chapter. 

The Pehuenches, whose customs Cruz describee, 
appear to be a somewhat better race. They are 
so far removed from their original stock in 

'aucania ; and their vicinity to the Spaniards 

• Pelmen signifies a piiw-troe. 
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of Chile, and friendly intercourse ivith them, has 
had a manifest influence in modifying their ori^nal 
habits. 

In person they are described as fine men, stouter 
and taller than the inhabitants of the plains, hut, 
like all the Indians of the same stock, in the habit 
of disgustingly bedaubing and disfiguring their faces 
with paint. They wear a sort of cloak over the neck 
and shoulders, with another square cloth fastened 
round the loins, and those who can get them, little 
conical hats bought from the Spaniards, and the same 
sort of hoots as are made by the gauchos of Buenos 
Ayres from the dried skin of a horse's leg fitted to 
the foot. The bridles of their horses are beautifully 
plated, and often ornamented with silver : spurs of 
the same material are in great re()uest amongst them, 
and are eagerly purchased of the Spaniards. 

The women as \rell as the men paint themselves : 
their chief ornaments consist of as many gold or 
silver rings as they can collect upon the fingers, and 
large ear-rings, resembling both in size and shape a 
common Knglish brass padlock. 

Their habitations consist of tentn made of hides 
sewn together, which are easily set up and moved 
from place to place. Their principal food is the 
flesh of mares and colts, which they prefer to any 
other ; if they add anything in the shape of cakes or 
bread, it is made from maize and corn obtained from 
the Spaniards In exchange for salt and cattle, and 
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blankets, of the niaaufacture of their women, lor it 
is rarely they remain long enough in the same place 
to sow and reap themselves. 

Their Caciques or Ulnienes, aa they call them, are 
generally chosen either for their superior valour or 
wisdom in speech — occasionally, hut not always, the 
honour descends from father to son : they have but 
little authority in the tribe, except in time of war, 
'hen all submit implicitly to their direction. 
-They are not, however, entirely ivitliout la«'s and 
lishments for certain crimes, such as murder, 
adultery, theft, and witchcraft. Thus he who 
kills another is condemned to be put to death 
by the relations of the deceased, or to pay them 
a suitable compensation. The «'oman taken in 
adultery is also punishable with death by her hus- 
band, unless her relations can otherwise satisfy him. 
The thief is obliged to pay for what he is convicted of 
(Stealing ; and, if he has not the means, his relations 
must pay for him. As to those accused of witch- 
craft, they are burnt alive with very little ceremony ; 
and such executions are of frequent occurrence, inas- 
much as a man rarely dies a natural death but it is 
ascribed to the machinations of some one in commu- 
nication ivilli the evil spirit. The relatives of tlie 
deceased, in their lamentations, generally denounce 
some personal enemy as having brought about liis 
end, and little more is necessary to ensure his con- 
demnation by the whole trilie : sometimes m hie 
Hgony the tmluippy victim namea others as his Jiccom- 
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amongst them, they too are often sacri6ced to I 
manes ui the same harbaruus manner. 

As to their religion, they heheve in a ( 
creator and ruler of all things, though they have lU^ 
form of worship ; they also believe in the influence of 
an evil spirit, to whom they attribute any ill thajl 
befals them. They consider that God has sent th^ 
into the world to do right or wrong as they pleasaj 
that, when the body perishes, the soul become^ 
immortal, and flies to a plaee beyond the seas, wh< 
there is an abundance of all things, and wh) 
husbands and wives meet, and live happily togetbe| 
again. 

On the occasion of their funerals, that they ma| 
want for notlung in the other world to wliicb thej 
have been used in this, their clothing and accoutrofi 
ments, and arms, are buried ivith them ; sometimql 
a stock of provisions is added; and when a Caciqtl|( 
is buried his horses are also slain and stuffed wit^ 
straw, and set upright over his grave. The iateiv 
ment is conducted witli more or less ceremony 
according to the rank of the deceased : — if he be 
man of weight amongst theui, not only his relation 
but all the principal persons of the tribe, ussemblft 
and bold a great drinkiug-lwut over Ins grave, a|j 
which the more drink, the more honour. 

They have great faith in dreams, especially in thi 
of their ancients and Caciques, to whom they believ| 
they are sent as revelations for the guidance uf thi 
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kibe on important occasions ; ami they seldom 
tindertHkc auy nfTair, either of personal or general 
importance, without much consultation with their 
diviners and old women as to tlie omeus which may 
have Iwen observed. 

Marriage is an expensive ceremony to the bride- 
groom, who is obliged to make rich presents, some- 
times all lie is worth, to the parents of his love, be- 
fore he obtains their consent. Thus daughters are 
a source of sure wealth to their parents, whilst those 
who have only sons are often ruined by tlie assist^ 
ance which is required from tliem on these occa- 
sions. Such as ciin ailbnl it take more wives than 
one, but the first has always precedence in tbe 
boui«hold arrangements, and so on in successiou. 

M'ben H child is born it is taken with the mother 
immediately to the nearest stream, in which after 
both are bathed, the mother returns to her house- 
hold duties, and takes part in preparing for the 
feast that follows. 

In almost all these habits, tbe Pehueurhes appear 
to follow the Araucauians, of whose manners and 
customs Molina has given u full account in hia 
History of Chile. 

Tlie mother of one of my servants lived seven 
years amongst these savages, and confirmed Cruz's 
account on all the points 1 have here stated. In 
general, she said, she was as kindly treated by (hem 
as M'as possible under the circumstances: — she had 
been taken by the Pampas Indians, and by them 
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sold to the Pehuenches, thnt she might have lesH 
chance of escaping and ever reaching her own home 
again. Men, women, and children, she said, lived 
much more on horseback than on foot. 

A knowledge of their language might assist 
much to make us better acquainted with their 
country, for their nomenclature of places, as well 
as of persons, is rarely insignificjint. I have al- 
ready stated that the Pehuenclies derive their name 
from pehuen, the pine-tree, which abounds on the 
slopes of the Cordillera where they dwell. The 
Ranqueles are so culled from ranquel, the thistle, 
which covers the plains which they inhabit. Tlie 
Picunches take their name from picun, the north. 
The Puelches signify the people to the east, and the 
Huilliches those to the south : che nieaus people. 

The following will serve as examples of some of 
the appellations of their Caciques : — Culucalquiu, 
the Eagle ; Maripil, the Viper , Ancapichui, the 
Partridge ; QuJli|uil, the Little Bird ; Guayquiante, 
the Sun ; Cari-mangiie, the Condor ; Antu-mangue, 
the Ostrich; Pichi-mangue, the Vulture; Paine- 
mangue, tiie Old Condor. 
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TKOORKSS Of INLAND DI8COVKKV. 



Ignorance of the Buenos Ayreane roapecting the lands south of the 
Soliulo previoiuly to their Independonce. Culonel G&rcia's ex- 
pedition to tbs Sdt Lakes in 1610. The Govern men I of Buenos 
Ayres endeavours to bring obont on arrongement with the 
Indiana for a new boundary. Their warlike dnnonslraliona 
render futile this attempt. March of an army to the Tundil. 
and ereclion of a Fort there. Some ai'oount of that part of the 
country. The coast aa far as Baliia Blanca c.iamined, and ex- 
tension of tJie frontier-line as fiu as that point. The hostility of 
111* Indians makes it neceMary to carry Ihe war Into the heart 
of their Territories. General Rosas rescues from them 1501) 
Cbriatian captives. Detachments of his army occupy the Cbo- 
iMchel, and fuUov ihe courses of the River Negro and of the 
Colorado till in sight of the Cordillera. 



•Having given some account of tlie explomtioiiH uf 
tbe Old Spaniards beyond Buenos Ayres, 1 slmll 
DOW i»rt>ceed to state what has been done by their 
succesBors since their independence. It is incon- 
jceivable the ignorance which, up to a very recent 
period, existed amongst even the higher classes of 
the people of Buenos Ayres respecting the Indian 
territories which inn tied lately Iwunded ihelr own 
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lands to the southward. It is indeed only by a 
laborious investigation of the history of their fron- 
tiers, and of the steps taken from time to time to 
advance them, that we can even noiv obtain any 
tolerable notion of the pliysical features of that part 
of the continent. This, however, is worth the 
trouble, as it will furnish materials for laying down 
a considerable portion of country hitherto most im- 
perfectly and erroneously described in all existing 
maps. 

One of the first attempts made by the Independ- 
ents to acquire accurate data respecting the country 
to the south of the Salado appears to have been io 
.1810, on the occasion of one of the periodical ex- 
I 'peditions to the great salt lakes in the south. Those 
expeditious formed a singular exception to the ordi- 
nary supiuenese and indisposition of the Spaniards 
to cross their own frontiers. They consisted of 
large convoys of ivaggons dispatched under direc- 
tion of the municipal authorities to collect ealt tor 
the yearly supply of tlie city, escorted by a military 
force to protect them from the Indians. Of their 
apparent importance some idea may be formed 
from one, of which an account has been preserved^ 
and which took place during the time of the Vice- 
roy Vertiz, in 1778, composed of 600 waggons, 
with 12,000 buUockii, and 2600 horses, and nearly 
iOOO men to load them, besides an escort of 400 
soldiers. The Indiana, on these occasions, we-re pro- 
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pitiated by suitable presents, and, as the caravans 
never deviated from tiieir object, they Ijecame ha- 
bituated to them, and, instead of regarding them 
with jealousy, in general rather looked forward with 
eagerness for the annual tribute in the shape of 
presents wliich tlie Spaniards were ready to pay 
them for an unmoleated passage across their terri- 
tories. They even lent the people their assistance 
at the salt-lakea to load their waggons in exchange 
r beads and baubles from Buenos Ayres. 

"■The Viceroy occasionally attached some pieces of 
artillery to the troops, and generally availed himself 
of the opportunity to make a salutary display amongst 
the savages of the military discipline and power of 
the Spanish soldiers, which no doubt had its due 
effect; but no one thought of turning these expe- 
ditions to any further account : — they never departed 
from the same direct and beaten track across the 
pampas, and not ttie slightest pains were taken to 
collect any further information respecting the country 

teyuud, at le:tst In the time of the Old Spanish 



I- The members of the National Government, set 
up in lylO, were animated by a different spirit: 
they foresaw witli the dawn of tlieir new destinies 
the prospect of their becoming a commercial people, 
consequent necessity of giving such en- 
igemeut to tlie extension of their pastoral esta- 
iehuieuts us would tend to the multiplication of the 
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staple comoiodities of the country. The extenuoa 
of their frontiers, and their due protection by mili- 
tary posts were couseijueatly among the first oh- 
jects of their attention; and when tlie annuui ex- 
pedition to the Sulinus was about to set out, they 
took care to select an officer for the coniniaorl of it 
(juaU6ed to reconnoitre the country and to collect 
such information as might assist them in deteniiining 
upon their future plans fur an extension of their 
territorial jurisdiction. 

Colonel Garcia, the officer in question, hatl pre- 
viously seen mucii of the Indians on the coast of 
Patagonia, He was of a conciliatory disposition, 
and was on many other accounts eminently f[ua|i- 
tied for the task committed to him. From the 
diary of his expedition, which is in my possession, 
it appears that the caravan or convoy placed under 
his charge, on this occasion, consisted of i^34 if'ng- 
gons, with 2927 bullucks, and 520 horses attached 
tu them. H'm attendants, including soldiers, were 
407 : they had also two field-pieces witli theoi. 
Nor was this considered a large party, compared 
with former expeditions with the same object; in- 
deed Garcia soon found tu Iiis cost that his force 
was hardly sufficient to secure him common respect 
from some of the many Indian Cacifjues, who, from 
the time of his leaving the frontier fort of Cruz de 
Guerra to his arrival at the Salinas, succes^velv 
besieged liim with their mijiortuuities lor preseiilti. 
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especially of tobacco and spirits, and kept bini in 
continual alaim lest they should attempt to carry 
off by force what they could not obtain by 
other means. £urh who presented himself called 
himself master of the lands they were passing 
throuj^h, and expected corresponding presents tu 
purchase his pennission to pass forward. Nor was 
this tlie worst ; it appeared that sonietldng had 
given rise amongst tlie Indians to a suspicion of 
the ulterior objects of tlie Buenos Ayreans ; and, 
under an impression that they projected a forcible 
settlement in their lands, the Kanqueles tribes 
the plains south of San Luis and Mendoza, 
ider their principal Cacique Carripilum (the same 
iken of jn the foregoing chapter), had collected 
•ir forces with tlie secret determination to endea- 
tr to cut off the whole party. Fortunately the 
lelily of some of the Puelches, or Eastern tribes, 
who hate and are continually at variance with the 
Banqueles, enabled Garcia to discover and disconcert 
their hostile plans, and finally, thougli with con- 
siderable difficulty and danger, to accomplish Iiis 
object, and return with his convoy of salt-carts in 
safety to Buenos Ayres. 

Amongst the results of this expedition was the 
^^^B^etermination by observation of seventeen points 
^^^Biong the line of road from the Guanlia de Luxaa, 
^^H^ Ut. 34° 39', long, west of Buenos Ayres 1° 2', to 
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Buenos Ayres 4° 51' ;* the whole distaaoe travelled 
being 97 leagues, or, adding 24 for that from Luxsa 
to tlie capital, 1 :il from Buenos Ayres. The journey 
out occupied 23 days, and the return 25 ; altogether 
the party was absent just two months, viz., from 
the 21st of October to the 21st of December. 

The only features which seem worthy of remark 
along the road are the numerous lakes, which 
appear to be the collections of the streams from 
the western ramifications of the Sierra Ventana ; 
the most considerable of which is the Laguna del 
Monte, in lat. 36° 53', long, from Buenos Ayrei^ 
3° 37' ; its name, the Lake o£ the Wood, is taken 
from a large island upon it covered with fine timber; 
it is fonned by the river Guamiui, and other streams 
from the mountain group so called ; its n'idth was 
estimated to be three or four leagues, and in the rainy 
season it forms one with the tates of Paraguayos, 
extending more than seven leagues to the south-west. 

Although the Lagima del Monte was salt, it w»R 
observed that the waters of some of the smaller 
lakes in its immediate vicinity were perfectly sweet. 
Tile same observation was made at the Salinas ; the 

* The latilude of the Great Sal[ Lake wss (aken from about the 
centre of the north side of it. vbere the party were eticamped. 

In I7SG Don Pablo Zizur, a lieutenant in the Spanish navy, had 
Ssed the nonh-eait angle of the lake in lat. 37° 10', and 4' 36' «Mt 
of ibe meridian of Luxan (Guardia) ; aceordinK to him the lake of 
Cabezadel Guey is in lal. 36° S', and ihd Guardia de Luxan in 94*38'. 
Ajiara fixed 11 in 34° 36' 36". ^ 
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!teat water was abundant i 
vicinity of the Great Salt Lake. 

Shortly hefore reaching the lake of Paraguayos, 
ibe Sierra de la Ventana and its ramihcation, the 
luamiai, were seea and particularly observed : 
Siemi Guamini bore south 15° east, and 
the Ventana south-east a quarter east. There they 
were met by several of the best-disposed of the 
Caciques and their followers, who supplied them 
with cattle in exchange for the articles they had 
with them. They accompanied them to the Salinas, 
which they reached two days afterwards ; and to 
them they owed their protection from the hostile 
Ranqueles and Carripilum, whose treachery they 
discovered and exposed. 

Speaking of the character of these Indians, 
Garcia says they are remarkable alike for their 
cowardice as for their ferocity : their warfare is a 
system of coutinual deceit and treachery, and their 
stolen victories are always signalized by savage 
cruelties. Nothing could exceed their submissive 
obse<{uiousness to the Spaniards from the moment 
they knew they had an intimation of their 
hoetile intentions, and were upon their guard 
against them. The prevailing vice amongst them 
all, even the best of them, is drunkenness, — the 
Caciques set the example upon every occasion ; and 
it is seldom that their orgies end without the loss 
of lives, for in their cui)8 they are always quarrel- 
some: — then the slightest offence is remembered. 
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unil tliey liraw their knives, wounding and killing 
one uiiuther, »ih1 falling u[K>n all, even their nearest 
i-elatiuQS, who would attempt to restrain tbeni. ' Of 
all the Indians the Raniiueles are the worst: — they 
may I>e called the bush-rangers of the pampas: — if 
they cannot rob the Spaniards they will make war 
upon the other tribes, to carry off their horses and 
tattle. The Puelches, on the contrary, or eastern 
people, at that time settled about the Salinas and 
the mountains towards tlie coast, were found to be 
more peaceably disposed : they were the possessors 
of large herds and flocks of their own, and the 
manufacturers of many articles in demand amongst 
the Spaniards, such as ponchos, skin-cloaks, bridles, 
and feather-brooms, which they used to sell to them 
ut Buenos Ayres and on the frontiers. 

The extent of the Great Salt Lake is not given.and 
Garcia says it was impossible to ride round it from 
the thick woods which lined its banks; but, from an 
eminence u Uttle to the south, he got a general view 
of it, as well as of the country tor a considerable 
distance. Looking towards the south, as far as be 
could see, ivas one immense level plain, covered with 
pasturage : to the eastward, in the distance, some 
woods were visible, which, he was told, extended 
to the hilly ranges of Guamini and La Ventana. 
On the opposite side, to the westward of the lake, 
was a vast forest of chailar, algaroba, and an iiiBnite 
variety of other trees, which Ihe Indians told hhii 
extended with little interruption for three day^' 
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journey in lliat direction ; and they added the 
singular circumstance that, about a day and a half 
olf in the midst of it, upon u hilly range of some 
extent, were to he seen the ruins of the hrick buiid- 
of some former inliahitant;; (antigua poblacion), 

tugh, as to who they might have been, or when 
Xbey ceased to exist, they had not the smallest no- 
tion, neither had they any tradition which could 
throw light upon it. The fruit-trees, they said, 

ich had been |danted there, had multiplied ex- 
liugly, so that it was a great resort of the Indians 
in their journeys across the pampas, to gather 
figs, peaches, walnuts, and apples, and other fruits, 
of which there was hd abundance for all that 
went there. Wild cattle also, they said, were in the 
surrounding forest, but they were not so accessible, 
were difficult to follow up through the woods. 

ilonel Garcia hazards no conjecture as to who 
eould have been the settlers in this secluded and 
remote spot, nor has any one else ohtained since any 
further account of them. The age of the trees 
might perhaps throw some liglit upon the date of 
the buildings, and I imagine that the names alone 
of those I have mentioned are sufficient to indicate 
that they must have been of European introduction, 
and consequently that those who planted them must 
have done so suhsequently to the discovery of that 
part of the world by the Spaniards. Nothing, 

was told, exi.sted at Buenos Ayres which could 

ifoiv any light whatever u(K>n the suhject. 
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Had the practice continued of carrying on these 
expeditionB, it is probable lliat the Buenos Ayreans 
would have become better acquainted with the 
southern part of the pampas ; but, upon the opening 
of an unrestricted trade, the importation of salt from 
the Cape de Verd Islands and other countries ren- 
dered it unnecessary for the government to put itself 
to any expense about them ; and, as individuals with- 
out the protection of tiie troops would not run tlie 
risk of encountering the Indians, the Salinas ceased 
to be resorted to, and the people of Buenos Ayres 
became reconciled to purchasing of foreigners an 
article of which they have an inexhaustible supply 
within tiieir own territory. 

Garcia projxjsed to the government to form a 
military settlement at the Salinas, to be the central 
poiut of a line of frontier to be drawn from the 
river Colorado across the pampas to FortSan-Rafiiel 
on the river Diamante, south of Mendoza. This he 
conceived would effectually check the depredations 
of the Ranqueles and their tliievihh associates, whilst 
the friendly and well-disposed Puelcbes Indians to the 
south, he was tolerably assured, would at that period 
have l>een glad to have been- brought under the im- 
mediate protection of the government of Buenos 
Ayres. The principal Caciques of the latter were 
three brothers, from the vicinity of Vaidivia, where 
in their early hfe they had learned to respect the 
Spaniards, and to appreciate the benefits of keeping 
up a friendly and well-reguLtted intercourse witli 
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tliem. Nowhere Iiad the king's officers taken such 
pains to conciliate the native tribes as in Chile, and 
so well had that system of treating them answered, 
that, in the present case, these brothers declared 
there was notliing they desired more than the jwr- 
manent estabhshnient of a more intimate connexion 
between them and tlie people of Buenos Ayres, and 
that tliey would gladly place themselves and their 
lollowers under the immediate protection of the go- 
iment. 
But Garcia's plan embraced more than could be 
done at once by the rulers of Bueuos Ayres; and 
partly, perhaps, on that account, and partly because 
all their disposable forces and means were shortly 
alVerwards required to carry on the struggle for 
their independence, it was, with many other pro- 
jects, laid aside, and many years elapsed ere any 
further step was taken. 

Nevertheless the results of their new political 
condition developed themselves, as was anticipated, 
and the increase of their trade led to the extension 
of their pastoral establishments. Although the go- 
vernment look no measures for their protection, the 
people of the country began to occupy the lands to 
the south of the Salado, which soon brought them 
into contact and collision with the Indians, who, on 
their part, looked with a very natural jealousy upon 
settlements planted without their concurrence on 
Is which from time immemorial they had been 
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accustomed to consider us exclusively tbeir own 
The more peacciihle tnl)es retired to the fastnesses 
in the mountains to the south, but tiie Kunqueles 
and other migratory hordes retaliated by carrying off 
the cattle and plundering those who had thus in- 
truded themselves within their territories. In these 
marauding expeditions tliey were often joined by 
some of the vagabond gauchos, deserters from the 
army, and such wretches flying from tlie pursuit of 
justice as, in times of civil commotion especially, are 
to be found in all countries. By those unprincipled 
associates tliey were soon taught to look with less 
dread upon the fire-arms of the Buenos Ayrean 
militia, and even to use them, whenever, either by 
the murder or robbery of some defenceless estanciero, 
they fell into their hands. Nor was this the worst. 
During the unhappy civil dissensions which broke 
out between Buenos Ayres and the provinces, some 
of the unprincipled leaders of the reckless tactions 
which divided the Republic sought alliances with 
the Indians," the fatal consequences of ivhich they 
only too late discovered. Idke bloodhounds it was 
impossible to restralD tliem. When once the 
M'eakest points were shown them, they burst in 

* In the life of the Carrerat. given in the Appendix lo Urt. 
Grabara't account of Chile, there is an aecaunt of tome of ihete 
ludiBH foraj* in conjunction vitb Cnrrera'a troops, pirticulvlf of 
their aurpriaal ufihe lowo of SuUo, and the carrying off from Ibence 
of aso women and children, tUler butchering all the meo, in ipite of 
ev'cry eDort of their unnatural allies to prevent it. 
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•n the frontier villages, murdering in cold blood 
defenceless and unprepared inhabitants, and 
carrying off the women and children into a slavery 
of the most horrible description. 

It was manifest that the impunity with which 
Bee outrages were committed arose mainly from 
le total absence of any protection on the part of 
the government for those settlers who iiad advanced 
their estancias beyond the old forts withiu the line 
the Salado, and the public voice called loudly 
' some prompt remedies for the evil, the most 
efficacious of which appeared to be the adoption of 
some one of the many plans from time to time pro- 
posed for a new line of military posts to cover the 
rural population south of thut river; the hilly 
ranges of the Vuulcau, especially, seemed to pre- 
sent a natural frontier which it appeared only neces- 
sary to occupy to secure the object ; but the in- 
formation respecting all that part of the country was 
still exceedingly imperfect ; and it was determined, 
therefore, in the first instance, to send out an ex- 
ploratory expedition to examine them. Tliis led to 
Colonel Garcia being again called upon to proceed 
to the south, with the double object of endeavour- 
ing to induce the Indians to enter into an arrange- 
ment with the government of Buenos Ayres for a 
new boundary as the basis of n general pacification, 
and of acquiring precise information as to the most 
eligible positions for the estabUshment of military 
posts in the hilly rauges in that direction. 

^ 
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The communications he had bad twelve years be- 
fore with the leading Caciques of the tribes inhabit- 
ing the country eastward of the Salinas led him 
vainly to hope that those tribes at least might be 
brought to acquiesce peaceably in the views of the 
government, and, provided they were left in posses- 
sion of the lands they occupied in the vicinity of the 
Sierra Ventana, that tliey would not oppose the 
occupation by the Buenos Ayreans of the more 
northern line of the Vuulcan and Taudil ; hut Gar- 
cia was not aware of the great change which had 
taken place in the feeliogs aud policy of the Indians, 
from a variety of circumstances, since his journey to 
the Salinas in 1810. 

Tlie messengers, however, sent forward to an- 
nounce his mission were well received, and a re- 
spectable deputation, headed by Antiguan, one of 
their principal chiefs, was sent forward to meet and 
to conduct the ambassador and his suite to their 
toldos at the foot of the Sierra Ventana, where tiie 
Caciques of the PueJches proposed the negociations 
should be opened, promising to invite thither at the 
same time representatives from all tlie tribes of the 
Pampas, not excepting the Ranqueles, and the 
HuiUiches or People of the South, inhabiting the 
lands as far as the rivers Colorado and Negro. 

Under this escort, and accompanied by Colonel 
Reyes, an engineer officer, and al>out thirty persons, 
soldiers and peons. Colonel Garcia set out from 
Lobos for the Indian territory on the lOth of April, 
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1B22. On the 12th they crossed the Saiado at a 
place where its depth allowed of the safe passage 
of carts, and where its width was not above thirty 
or forty feet ; this was some way above the junction 
ef the Flores, after which it becomes a river of more 
l^osequence, its breadth extending to 300 yarde in 
'Ae winter season, when it is impassable except in 
canoes. The next day they crossed the Saladillo at 
the pass of Las Toscas; this stream falls into the 
Saiado a little above the river Flores, towards 
which they proceeded throngli a country much in- 
tersected by swamps, which obliged them to deviate 
eontinually from their direct course. When near 
the Jjake de Ifis Polvaderas, Colonel Reyes, being 
desirous to take an observation, produced his 
sextant, which ted to an unexpected but serious 
loifestation of alarm and suspicion on the part of 
Indians. Some foolish person, it appeared, 
when they were setting out had told them that the 
commissioner^^ had with them instruments through 
which they could see all the world at once, and 
nothing would satisfy them, when they saw them 
brought out, that the Spaniards were not in direct 
omltation with the gualichit, or devil himself. It 
im}>ogGible to do away with this notion of theirs, 
which led to the inconvenience of obliging the officers 
afterwards to take their observations by the stars at 
ight instead of by the sun in the day-time. 
About two leagues beyond where they crossed 
Flores they verified its junction with tlie Ta- 
k2 
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palqueii in a vast marsh. The Flores is in fact 
but tlie (Iruiii of th« waters of that river; it waa 
fouQil to be more bracki!<h than even the Salado. 
In the thick jungles along its banks many tigers 
were seen, which, however, excited little appreliea- 
sion compared with the horseflies and inosquitos, 
from whose venomous attacks there was no escape. 
They followed the Tapalquen till they came in sight 
of the Sierra, distant ten or twelve leagues, the 
Amarilk Hills bearing south-south-east, and those 
of Cunico south-south-west ; between these two 
groups runs one of the passes frequented by the 
Indians in their journeys to the Ventana, where 
the travellers halted, and in the night, whilst their 
Indian guides were asleep, by an observation of 
Mars, determined the latitude to he 36° 4^ 10"; 
the longitude they fixed at 54° 13' from Cadiz; 
variation 17° 10'. 

The following morning, making a pretext for 
lagging l>ebind out of sight of their Indian 
friends, they reconnoitred the pass, and deter- 
mined with a theodolite the height of some of the 
hills in its immediate vicinity ; the highest point 
of the Amarilla, or Tinta group, called Lima-huida, 
south-east of the pass, was 200 feet, and the 
two peaks of Curaco, which they liad seen at it 
distance the day before, measured, the one 270, 
and the other about 200 feet, A small guard-house 
or fort would effectually close this pass against the 
Indians. 
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To the south of this part of the chain, the 

country is a succession of hills and dales, watered 

"by many streams from the Sierra, and apparently 

well adapted for an agricultural settlement. Taking 

I course about south-south-west, on tlie tliird day 

I after leaving tlie pass of Cunico they came in 

sight of the second range of mountains, called the 

Sierra de la Ventana, and arrived at the toldos of 

Antiguan their conductor, whose people, apprized 

|-Af their approach, came out in great numbers, men, 

f women, and children, to receive them. Antiguan 

lost no time in despalcliing messengers in every 

direction to summon the general meeting of the 

Caciques, whilst Colonel Garcia encamped with his 

little party on the borders of a lake, where it was 

determined that the grand parlamento, or parley, 

to be held. Thither they were attended by a 

Hendly old cacique, Lincon, wliom Garcia had 

Icnown and made a friend of on his former expedi- 

^on, and to whose advice and assistance they were 

I the sequel very essentially indebted. From him 

they learnt that the chiefs of the Ranqueles wei-e 

from peaceably disposed, or inclined to take 

1 in any treaties with the government of Bueuos 

/Vyres for their lands; and that there existed gene- 

illy amongst the Indians much jealousy and dis- 

ust of the Spaniards, in consequence of the inea- 

; they had of late been taking with respect to 

He warned tliem, also, not to he surprised 
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At any warlike display which might be made at fhe 
approaching meeting, us it was probable that the 
Caciques would avail themselves of the opportunity 
to show the number of fighting men they could 
command. 

It was fortunate they had some such notice of 
what they were to expect ; for when, in two or three 
days afterwards, the Indians assembled, they cer- 
tainly made an appearance much more like a general 
gathering of armed forces for war than of nego- 
ciators for peace. 

On the day appointed for the general conference, 
a body of about 200 men made their appearance 
at an early hour, formed in battle array, and slowly 
advancing towards the conmiissioners' tents to the 
sound of horns (coruetas). On arriving within a 
short distance, they broke into small parties, utter- 
ing loud shouts, and charging over the plain, making 
cuts and thrusts in the air right and lefl with their 
swords and lances, and then wheeling about and 
riding round and round their leader, who apparently 
directed these manoeuvrings. The prmcipal object 
of all this, the commissioners were told, was to drive 
awav the guolichu, or evil spirit, wliose secret pre- 
sence they apprehended might otherwise maliciously 
influence the approaching negociutions. 

'ITie trappings of some of the horses of these 
warriors were curiously ornamented witli beads, and 
hung altout H'ith little l>ellg. Several of iheni wore 
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a sort of helmet, and a buff coating of Lide, so well 
prepared as to be perfectly soft and flexible, though 
several times double; the helmets made of it are so 
tough as to resist the cut of a sword, and sometimes 

I lire bullet-proof. 

This was but the advanced- guard of a numerous 
host which afterwards came in view, coveriog the 
horizon, and making really a very imposing ap- 
pearance. Altogether there might be something 
more than 3000 fighting men regularly marshalled 
under their respective Caciques in nine divisions. 
Though these Indians belonged to the sm-distait 
frieudly tribes, the commissioners could not fail to 
be struck at once with the quantity of arms and 
accoutrements amongst them, which were mani- 
festly the spoils of war and of their own countrymen 
murdered on the frontiers. Their whole demeanour, 

I too, was insolent and arrogant in the extreme, par- 
taking infinitely more of defiance than any real 
desire for a permauetit peace, which caused many 
misgivings to Garcia and his officers as to the result 

I of their mission. 

After a variety of martial manieuvringB, on a 
given signal a great circle was formed, in the midst 
of which the Ulmenes or principal Caciques, taking 
their places, commenced the parlameuto by a pre- 
UmlDary discussion amongst themselves as to 
whether or not they should enter into any negocia- 

I tioQs whatever with the government of Buenos 
I'res without the Kanquetcs. On this point there 
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were great differeoces of opinion, the most sagacious 
of the speakers shrewdly prognosticating, tliat, 
unless the peace was to be a general one, it was 
useless to enter into it, inasmuch as, if hostilities 
continued between the Spaniards and any of the 
tribes, the rest could hardly fail, sooner or later, to 
be involved in them. The majority, however, only 
anxious to share at once the presents which they 
understood the Spaniards to have bmuglit with 
them, and of which they probably feared that any 
co-operation of the Ranqueles tribes would deprive 
them of a portion, called aloud for an immediate 
treaty, and the commissioners were conducted, 
almost by force, to the place of deliberation, where 
a scene of great confusion took place, every one 
desirous to speak at once, and calling for the pre- 
sents. The circle was broken, and, the Indians 
rushing in upon them, the officers with difficulty 
extricated themselves from the press. 

After a time the authority of the Caciques was 
restored, and tlie conference resumed ; the sole re- 
sult of which was, that the majority present insisteil 
upon treating at once with the Buenos Ayreans on 
their own account, after which they said the com- 
missiouers might proceed to negociate, as they 
could, separately with the Huilliches, or southern 
trilws, and with the Ranqueles. All this was rather 
a dictation, on the part of the Indians, than any 
mutual agreement ; but it was evident there was to 
he no alternative, and the cuniuiissioners, putting 
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the best face upon it, proceeded to distribute the 
greater part of the presents they had brought for 
the occasioi], — the possession of which, it was per- 
fectly clear, was the main, if not the sole object of 
the savages in entering at all into discussions with 
tliem. These ludians all called themselves Pampas 
and Aiicases. The latter term, which signifies tcar- 
rioTS, seems to be assumed by many of the Irilies of 
Araucanian origin.* In the course of their parleys 
with them, so far from finding them disposed, as 
Garm had flattered himself, to treat for a new and 
more advanced boundary-line, they vehemently 
complained of the encroachiuents already made by 
the Buenos Ayreans, and insisted upon their with- 
\ jdrawing the establishments already formed to the 
1 south of the Salado. Garcia found it useless to 
[argue with them ; and, as his personal safety would 
r probably have been endangered by a positive refusal, 
he thought it better to temporize, and to promise to 
lay their representations before the govenmicnt of 
Buenos Ayres on his return, contenting himself to 
itipulate that there should be peace in the mean 
' time. 

Having obtained all they could get, 'the Caciques 
took their leave, leading off" their followers to their 
respective toldos. The uext day they ivere suc- 
ceeded by another and distinct party of the 

• Villarino found the Indinni in ihe CotUiUera opposite to Valdivia 
calling tfaenueilves Aucnses. 
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Iluilliehes or southern people, who, though sum- 
uioiied to the geuerai conference, had not been able 
to arrive in time to take part in it. This tribe pre- 
sented even a more martial appearance tban the 
otiiers, and Colonel Garcia, describing them, says, 
no regimeut of cavalry could have made a more 
regular or better iigure than these strikingly fine 
men. They were naked from the (vaist upwards, 
and wore a sort of helmet surmounted by feathers (a 
distinguishing feature in the dress of this tribe), 
which added to their extraordinary stature. Their 
Cacique Llampiico, or the black, tvas upwards of 
seven feet high, and many others were equal to 
bim, and even taller. Most of them were armed 
with very long lances, and, like the pampas tribes. 
Lad their faces bedaubed with red and black paint; 
but their language was diBereut, and, Garcia says, 
identical with that of the people from the Gouthero 
part of Patagonia, from whom he imagines them 
to have sprung, and to the old accounts of whose 
height he refers.* He speaks of them as a superior 
and finer race of tuen in every respect than the 
others ; admirable horsemen, and brave in war, 
witliout the cruelty of the pampas tribes, spariug 



- * GucU Mems to bare believed that the language and origin of Ihu 
people was different from tbe otber Indiana be fell in with. TlwK it 
no proof, however, adduced of the different^ a( language, and I mu- 
pect they were ant; a furtlier-renioTed tirkncb of the Anucaman 
famil;, as were the Indiana Viedma found at San Julian's in 1 73Z. 
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ihdr prisoners, and treating strangers with kincl- 
• Bess and liospitality. Tbey had come from the 
lands south of the Ventmia, about the rivers Colo- 
rado and Negro, where they had located themselves, 
according to their own account, to avoid collision 
with the Spaniui'ds, with whom they professed their 
great desire to establish a. solid peace. They spoke 
with contempt and detestation of the marauding 
habits of the paiiipus tribes and of the Ranqueles, 
and offeretl at any time to assist in chastising them. 
This party consisted of 420 fighting men. They 
conducted themselves very differently from the 
others, and with great propriety, receiving thank- 
fully what was given to them. 

After their departure, the commissioners removed 
to the lake where tlie Cacique Liocon's people were 
located, and which bore his name. Its situation 
was about five leagues from the mountain-range 
beyond, something more than three to the west of 
that on which the conferences had been held, and 
about five and a half from one named after Pictii- 
I loncoy, another friendly Cacique, of whom more 
hereafter. From this place, looking to the north- 
west, one boundless plain presented itself to the 
j eye. The Ventuna mountain bore south-west, ex- 
I tending its lesser ramifications to the west-south- 
west, as far as the Curumuala, a small group of 
hills which may be seen running west to the more 
elevated range of Ouamini ; an extensive plain 
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running between them. The highest part of the 
Guamini bore west 10' north, and was lost in the 
boundless pampas beyond. 

A stay here for a few days gave them a tolerable 
insight into the manners and customs of the natives. 
Nothing could exceed the laziness and brutality, in 
general, of the men, who, looking u])on the womeQ 
as inferior beings, treated them as tlie most abject 
slaves. Not only were they obliged to attend to all 
the ordinary duties of the family, but upon them 
also devolved the care of their husbands' horses, and 
even the tending of the sheep and cattle. Poligamy 
was permitted, and, according to his means, it ap- 
peared that a man kept more or less wives, which, 
BO far from causing jealousy, seemed generally a 
source of satisfaction to the ladies themselves, inas- 
much as it led to the lightening by subdivision of 
their domestic labours. Unless engaged in some 
predatory excursion, or in hunting deer and gua- 
nacoes, and other smaller animals, for their skins, 
the men seemed to pass their whole time in sleep- 
ing, drinking, and gambling, the habitual vices 
of all the tribes : — they are passionately fond 
of cards, which they obtain from the Spaniards, 
and will play for ever at dice, which they make 
themselves ingeniously enough, and, like gamesters 
in other parts df the ivorld, ivill stake their all ujton 
a throw, reckless of reducing their families to utter 
destitution. 
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In each toldo, or tent, which is made of hides 
stretched upon canes, and easily reraoveable fi'om one 
place to another, five or six families, barely sepa- 
rated from each other, perhaps twenty or tliirty 
persons in all, were closely huddled together in the 
most horrible state of filth imaginable ; indeed, in 
many respects, they were but little removed in their 
babitB from the brute creation. If fuel was scarce, 
as was often the case in the pampas, they cared not 
to cook their meat, but ale it raw, and always 
drank the warm blood of every animal they killed : 
— like beasts of prey, there was no part, even to the 
contents of the stomach and intestines, which they 
' would not greedily devour. 

They were superstitious in the extreme, and the 

I credulous dupes and tools of a few artful men, who 

r are to be found in every tribe, and in reality 

I direct all its concerns by pretending to foretell the 

future, and to divine the cause of every evil. They 

are called machis, or wizards, and there is no 

tribe without them, and which does not implicitly 

' submit to their decisions and advice. Their word 

' 18 law, and the Cacique even, equally with the 

rest, submits to it. The commissioners themselves 

were nearly made the victims of the malice of some 

of these wretches, who probably anticipated a share 

I of the plunder, if they could have induced their 

[ countrymen to destroy them. The old Cacique, 

named Pichiloncoy, already mentioned as living 

[ near the toldos of Lincon, and whose life was of 
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great consequence to his tribe, fell seriously ill, aod, 
according to custom, the machis were assembled to 
pronounce on the nature of his cumplaint, and to 
denounce those whose evil machinations or influence 
could have reduced him to such a state, for in all 
such cases some one must be responsible, and, once 
denounced, his life is seldom spared if the patient dies. 
In this case the machis unanimously ascribed the 
old Cacique's illness to the presence of the Christians, 
who, they declared, had brought the Gualichu. or 
evil spirit, with them, probably deriving the notion 
from the report spread by their guides respecting 
the supernatural powers of the instruments they 
were known occasionally to consult. If the old 
man had not fortunately recovered it might have 
gone hard mth them, for their lives would cer- 
tainly have l>een in great peril. As Garcia observes, 
it would have been a pretty ending of their embassy 
to have been sacrificed to the manes of old Pichi- 
loDcoy by the mad machis. 

Notwithstanding the excessive nastiness and filtb 
of their general habits, tlie women seldom failed to 
perform tlieir daily ablutions, repairing the first thing 
in tlie morning to the Deighbouring lake to bathe 
with their children, although the cold was so in- 
tense, that the snow nightly beat through their tents 
during the whole time the commissioners were 
there. Amongst these females were some Chris- 
tian girls, captives, whose fair skin w&i but too 
strong evidence of their origin, and who seemed 
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;froin habit to suffer as little from the severity of 
the cold as their dusky mistresBes. Their unfor^ 
tiinate lot excited the strongest feelings on the part 
of the commissioners, whose interposition to obtain 
their liberation they pleaded for, as well they might, 
with tears and the most earnest entreaties. Nor 
were the officers backward in urging upon the 
Caci4]ues every argument to induce them to give 
them up ; but it was amongst the greatest of their 
difiappointments to find all their efforts on this point 
unavailiDg. The Caciques declared they hod no 
power in a cuse touching the spoils of war, which, 
according to their laws, were the sole property of 
the individual captors, to ivhom they referred them 
to make the best bargain they could. These brutes, 
on being applied to, demanded in general so ex- 

ivagant a ransom as to destroy at once every hope 
in the part of the poor women themselves of its ever 
being raised, their relatives in general being of the 
labouring classes employed in the estancjas on the 
frontier ; in many cases they too were no longer 
jin existence, having perished in the same ionttds 
Bf the savages which had deprived them of their 
Kberty. 

In expectation that the treaties to be made with 
the Indians would have led to the immediate libera- 
tion of all prisoners, some poor people had obtained 
leave to follow in the train of the commissioners, in 
'the hope of finding their ivives and daughters, and 
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carrying them back with them ; and a most affect- 
ing sight it was, 88 may well be ima^nefl, to wit- 
ness their meeting again, and tender embraces after 
BO cruel a separation ; but it was piteous indeed to 
behold their subsequent despair on finding that the 
interference of the commissioners was unavailing, 
and that the purchase-money demanded for the pri- 
sonei-s was totally beyond what they could ever hope 
to raise. The parting again of these poor people 
was perhaps one of the hardest trials to which 
human nature could be subjected. Husbands and 
fathers forced to leave their wives and daughters to 
the defilement of brutal savages, with scarce a 
hope of ever being able to obtain their release; it 
need hardly be said that force was necessary to 
separate them, and to restrain the men from acts of 
violence which might have compromised the safety 
of the whole party. 

If slavery as carried on by Christian nations ap- 
pears so revolting to all our better feelings, and 
excites our strongest sympathies on behalf of the 
negro, whose condition, after all, is often per- 
haps in reality ameliorated by being brought under 
the protection of humane laws, and within the pule 
of Christianity, what must it be when the case is 
reversed, when the Christian woman, brought up iu 
at least the decent and domestic habits of civilized 
society, falls into the power of a savage, whose 
home is the desert, and who, though little removed 
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I his own hiibits from a beast of prey, looks down 
1 the weaker sex as an inferior race, only made 
to be subject to his brutal will and caprice ? 

Though the unhappy condition of these poor 
Women excited the sensibility of the commissioners 
' an instant, it roused also their more manly feel- 
'fegs, and satisfied tbein that the government of 
Buenos Ayres owed it "to its own honour, and to 
humanity, to act with energy, and make some effort 
F force to rescue these poor victims from the con- 
iquences of their own supine and too lenient policy. 
It was indeed evident that any attempt to secure a 
permanent and sjitisfactoi-y state of peace would be 

I futile without such a demonstration as would act 
■pOQ the fears of the Indians, and oblige them to 
bibmit to such terms as the government might de- 
termine to imjwse upon them. 
, Under this conviction the oiBcers would have 
aeturned at once to Buenos Ayres, had they not 
^een earnestly solicited by the inhabitants of some 
Ipther toldos about the Sierra Ventana to visit them 
before their departure ; a request they acceded to in 
the hope of its enabling them to acquire some geo- 
graphical information witli regard to that range. 
Oa the 2nd they set out with old Lincon, who in- 
^^^^sisted upon escorting them as far as the place of ren- 
^^^Kdezvous. Their course lay west-south-west, through 
^^^Kui undulating country, rich in pasturage, and studded 
^^^^ with small lakes, about which were generally found 
lall groups of Indians with their cattle. These 
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lakes in tlie Bummer seagon are tor the most part 
ilry, and tiien the Indians remove within reach of the 
mountain -streams. Towards evening they pitched 
their tents on the banks of a stream called the 
Quetro-eiqne, the Ventana about two and a half 
leagues distant, wliere they found a large encamp- 
ment of Indians, who received them mth rejoicings. 
As far as the eye could reach the plains were 
covered with their cattle and sheep. 

Whilst waiting for the assembling of the Caciques, 
the officers devoted two or three days to surveying : 
following up the Quetro-eique about three and a half 
leagues, they traced it to its sources on the side of the 
Ventana. Tiie height of the principal mountain, so 
called, they determined by measurement to be 2500 
feet above the level of the plain from which it 
rises.* To the north-west a chain of low hills 
extends as far as a break l)y which they are 
separated from the minor group called the Curu- 
muala. Through this break run two small streams, 
the one called Ingtes-malhuida, fmm the circum- 
stance of an Enghshman having been put to death 
by the Indians there, the other Malloleul'u, or the 
White River ; the course of both is from south- 
west to north-east, running nearly parallel with the 
Quetro-eique, and all, according to the Indian ac- 
counts, losing themselves in e-vtensive marshes be- 
yond. The rivers Sauce-grande and Sauce-chico, 

• CapUiu Fitiniy Uetenninml il to be 3350 (eel above l/u level nf 
the tfa, from which ils mie ilistince i£ 4S taflet. 
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iwhich fall into Babia Blanca, rise froni the Boutherii 
declivities of tliis range, according to the same autho- 
rity. Beyond the Curumuala is the group of the 
Guaniini, the most westerly part of this range. An 
tbservation taken from their tents on the Quetro- 
ique gave the latitude 37° 50'; longitude from 
Cadiz 56° 20' ; and thence a clear day gave them 
a general view of the whole range. The Ventana 
bore south 18° west, prolonging its ramifications to 
south 40° west. The Curumuala south 60° west, 
extending to 80°. The Guamini extended through 
,80° us far as west lO' north. The whole range 
lay be described as running from south-south-east 
north- north- west. The variation by repeated 
calculations was 18" 30', at the other range it had 
been found as stated to be 17° IC, and at the Lake 
of Polvaderas 16° 30' east.* 

When tlie Caciques and their followers were all 
asBembled there might be about 1500 men, who 
re paraded by their chiefs much in the same 
manner as before described. The same ceremonies 
to drive away the gualichii, and the sjmie prelimi- 
nary discussions amongst tliemselves, before they 
imeiiced tlieir parleys with the officers ; and these 
linating precisely in the same unsatisfactory and 
indefinite manner. The presents it wiis evident %vere 
the only objects contemplated by the savages, and. 
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wliea these were not produced quite so quickly as 
tliey expected, an attempt was made to seize them 
by force, and tlie officers themselves would have beeo 
stripped, if not sacrificed, had not old Lincon bravely 
protected them, and killed upon the spot with his 
own hand two of the most forward of the assailants: 
cowed by the old man's intrepidity, and the prepara- 
tions of their escort to defend themselves, the wretches 
slunk away, and so ended in blood and confusion the 
labours of the commissioners. To old lancon tliey 
owed their lives, and subsequent safety on their road 
back to Buenos Ayres, whither they were glad to 
return as fast as they could, under an escort fur- 
nished by him and some of the more friendly tribes 
of the Huillicbes. 

Their route homeward was by the Sierra AmariIJa, 
on the eastern slope of which rises the river Barancas, 
wliich they followed some way : before it emerges 
from the mountains it is joined by the Quetro-leufu, 
and both together form the Tapalquen. Beyond the 
Sierra Amarilla was seen that group called by the 
natives the Huellucaiel, from which proceeds the 
river Azul, the waters of which, running parallel 
with those of the Torralnelu and Chapaleofli, are 
lost in the marshes sixteen or twenty leagues dis- 
tant towards the Salado. Crossing the Tapalquen, 
they once more found the beaten track to the Guardia 
del Monte, which they reached in safety on the 28th 
of May, after an ahsence of al>out six weeks. 
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Id reportiog the resultB of their mission they 
icomnietided that the range of the Vuulcan should 
be ut once adopted as the boundary of the province 
in tliut direction, and that u chain of military posts 
should be established upon it, extending from tlie 
sea-coast as far west as tlie Laguna Btanca, with a 
sufficient force to overawe the savages and afford 
efficient protection to such settlements as might be 
made within that line. 

The government, at last roused to the convic- 
in of the necessity of some vigorous demonstra- 
tion of physical force, in order to re-establish some- 
thing like that sjilutary fear of the superior military 
power and discipline of the Christians, which, in old 
times, had, to a certain degree, restrained and kept 
the savages in order, adopted the suggestion, and 
tparatious on a considerable scale were made for 
ing it into effect. The construction of a for- 
tification on the Tandil was determined upon, and 
the governor himself prepared to superintend the 
work, and take the field against the savages with an 
adttquate force. The little army assembled for this 
purpose was ready to march about the close of Feb> 
■y, 1H23. It consisted of 2500 men, seven pieces 
artillery, with a considerable accompaniment of 
and ivaggons, and everything requisite for the 
■blishment of a permanent military settlement, 
itead of following the track of Garcia and his 
■companions, by the Tapahjuun, after a consultation 
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with some guides, who prolessed to be well &c- 
quaiuted with the intervening country, General 
Rodriguez determined upon marching direct across 
it to the Tandil ; an attempt, as it proved, more ad- 
venturous than prudeut. On the lOlh of March the 
troops left the Guardta del Monte, and had hardly 
crossed the Salado when they found themselves in 
the midst of apparently interminable swamps, tbickly 
set with canes and reeds higher than their horses' 
heads. It was with great difficulty that the wag- 
gons and artillery ^vere dragged through ; neverthe- 
less they floundered onwards as far as a lake, to 
which, from the clearness of its waters, they gave 
the najne of Laguna liimpia ; but there it became 
absolutely necessary to halt in order to recomioitre 
the country before proceeding further. So far they 
hat] been grossly misled by their guides, whose only 
knowledge of the country it appeared bad been ac- 
quired in excursions in quest of nutrias, which 
little animals are found in vast numbers in these 
swamp ; but nutria catching and the march of an 
army accompanied by heavy waggons and artiUery 
are very difierent things, and the wonder is that all 
the guns and baggage were not left behind in the 
hogs. The marshes themselves are formed by the 
streams which run into them from the hilly ranges 
further south, and which seem not to have sufficient 
power to force their »vay through the low lands 
either to tlie Salado or (o the sea-coast. Begin- 
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[ihiog from the morass in wLich the Tapalquea joins 
Flores, they extend far eastward, and render 
uselesB a considerable tract of couutry south of the 
Salado. 

The scouts returning brought accouuta that they 
had found the river Chapeleofu, the course of which 
it was determined to follow to the Tandil, where 
it was known to rise ; but tliey bad hardly left 
the Laguna Unipia when they were beset by a 
aew danger, wliich, for a short tinie, threatened a 
frightful tenniuation to the expedition. A sweep- 
ing wind blew towiirds them clouds of dense smoke, 
followed by one vast lurid blaze, extending across 
the horizon, and indicating but too clearly the ap- 
proach of one of those dreadful conSagrations, not 
uncommon in the pampas after dry weather, when 
the long dry grass, and canes and thistles, readily 
liting, cause the flames to extend rajtidly over the 
whole fuce of the countrj', involving all in one 
common und horrible destruction. The guuchos, 
on the first indication of tlanger, have sometimes 
Bufficient presence of mind to set fire immediately 
to the grass to leeward, by which tbey clear a 
space on which to take refuge before the general 
conflagration reaches them ; but there is not always 
time to do tbis, much less to save the cattle and 
sheep, great niunberg of which perish in the de- 
vouring element. Upon the present occasion the 
guides seem to have lost their wits as well as their 
way ; and, but for the foiluuate discovery of a 
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small lake near them, ioto which men and beasts 
alike rushed, dragging the carts with them, the 
whole army would have been involved in tlie same 
tragical end. There, up to their necks in the 
water, they remained for three hours, during which 
the fire-storm raged frightfully round them, antl 
then, for want of further tiiel, subsiding, left a deso- 
lated waste as far as the eye could reach, covered 
with a black stratum of cinders and ashes. 

After these dangers the army continued its 
march along the western bank of the Chapeleofu, 
through a counti^ which improved every step they 
advanced towards the sierras beyond. Picturesijue 
and fertile, the lands seemed only to require to be 
taken possession of to form a most valuable addition 
to the territory of Buenos Ayres. The wandering 
tribes of Indians usually dwelling there had, to all 
appearance, abandoned them, and withdrawn further 
south, no doubt io alarm at the preparations made 
by the Spaniards to occupy them. 

The wild guanacoes, and the deer, and the 
ostriches ranged in thousands over the pastures of 
tbeir native regions, and, with hares, partridges, and 
armadilloes, afforded abundant sport to those sent 
out to shoot them. For some days the army 
was almutit entirely subsisted upon them. Vast 
quantities of amiadilloes, especially, were caught by 
the wldiers. One memorable afternoon's chase ta 
recorded, in wliich upwards of 400 were taken ; 
and ft more delicate dish than one of these little 
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animals, roasted in his own shell, I will veuture. 
from my own experience, to say, is not to be had 
in any part of the wo/ld. The rivers and lakes 
swarmed with wild and water-fowl of every sort, 
named and nameless, from the suipe to the beautiful 
black-necked swan peculiar to that part of the 
world.* 

An observation was taken on the Chapeleofii 
in latitude 37° 17' 34"; shortly after which the 
army left its course, and marched eautward to the 
Tandil, where ihey encamped, and whence the sur- 
veying officers reconnoitred the surrounding country, 
and determined upon the site for the new Ibrtifi- 
cation. 

The position of the fort constructed there has 
been fixed by repeutwl observations in latitude 
87° 21' 43"; longitude, west of Buenos Ayres, 
89' 4"; variation 15° east. It stands upon a smalt 
eminence, one of a lower group of lulls which 
flkirts the more elevated range beyond, and from 
which it is divided by the bed of a streamlet, 
which, after passing the works about a quarter 
of a league to the eastward, and being joined 
by another from the westward, fonns the river 
Tandil, whicii runs north till lost in the marshes 
in that direction already spoken of. It is screened 
to the west and north-west by a range of lulls 

* A collection of the birda ot those regions would form a most 
I iotereiting addition to an]' museum- A large proi>urlion of ihem 
' m, I believe, quiie unknown in Europe. 
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rising 300 or 400 feet above it, the sumniita of 
irhich ore strewed with large masses of quurtzose 
rock, having a very remarkable appearance when 
seen from a distance. The highest part of the 
range of the Tandil, about two leagues to the 
south-east of the fort, was ascertained to be atmut 
1000 feet above the level of a small stream which 
runs along its base. It is visible from a distance of 
forty miles. The height of this part of the range 
gradually falls off till lost in a wide plain or vale, 
about twelve miles eastward of the fortification. 

The climate in winter was found to he very cold ; 
the prevailing ^vinds from tlie south and south-west." 
In the month of April the thermometer was twice 
li^" below freezing-point ; hut variations of 20° and 
even SO'' in the course of the day were of common 
occurrence. In that month (April) the highest of 
the thermometer was 6B°, the lowest 28^° ; in May 
the highest was 61°, the lowest 31°; in June the 
highest was 7*2^, the lowest 39° ; in July the liighest 
tvus 79°, the lowest 41°. In the summer the heat 
was almost insufferable, particularly in the low 
lands: but in the spring and autumn, which are 
the best seasons, the weather was found temperate 
and very agreeable. 

Whilst the fort was building on the Tandil. 



* An tccident to the barometer prevented the officon making • 
•eriw of obHrvatims with tbat instniment, wbicb wuuLd have been 
of conikideiable inlereM. Tbeji made, bowi>ver, good uu of the tlier- 
mometcr, of wliich a dailj rugiaiet was prexcrved. 
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conimunieations were opened with the IndianB re- 
siding near the Ventanu, proposiog to them to 
joiu in active operations against the Rauqueles 
tribes — the Spaniards thinking, as on other occa- 
sions, to involve the tribes in war with each other, 
and to profit by the weakening of both parties ; but 
the Indians were this time upon their guard. They 
saw clearly enough that the march of such an army 
into their territory could have only one object, — the 
forcible occupation of their lands, — and tliey took 
their measures accordingly with their usual astute- 
ness and cunning. Assenting, apparently, to the 
general propositions made to them, they invited the 
Buenos Ayrean general to repair with his principal 
officers to the neighbourhood of the Ventana, there 
to enter into the definitive treaties. They probably 
hoped by some ruiie to get the governor himself into 
their hands, and were greatly disappointed at his 
only sending his second in command, General 
Rondeau, to treat with them. Rondeau marched 
into their territory with a force of 1000 men, pass* 
iog to the west of the Tinta mountains, and, after 
going some distance, was met by the principal Ca- 
ciques, with a large assemblage of their fighting 
men ; and here commenced a negociation, in which 
the Buenos Ayrean general was fairly outwitted. 
The Indians, affecting distrust, proposed that some 
officers of consequence should be sent to them as 
hoebiges during the conferences, offerinf;, on their 
part, to place some of their principal Caciques ia 
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the power of the general. Roodeau fell into tlie 
snare, and took his measures so badly, that, before 
the exchange was made, his officers were sud- 
denly made prisoners, and carried off at a gallop, 
enveloped by a cloud of Indians, who were soon 
out of sight. His cavalry was in no condition to 
follow tlie savages into the pampas, and he re- 
turned to the Tundil with the conviction that the 
Puelches tribes, as well as the Ranqueles, were 
combined In one and the same determination to 
have BO more friendly intercourse with the Chris- 
tians. 

After this affair nothing further was attempted, 
except to send out a party to explore the continua- 
tion of the range of the Tandil to the coast, of 
which the following was the result. 

It has been already said that the rani^e of the 
Tandil gradually declines to the eastward till broken 
by a wide vale, which commences about twelve miles 
from the new fortification ; the vale in question ex- 
tends fur a distance of forty-two miles : — many streams 
run through it, some few of which, inclining to- 
wards the coast, fail into the sea, though the greater 
part of them are lost in swamps in the low lands 
which intervene. It is the greatest break in the 
chain, and, from its rich pastures, a favourite resort 
of the Indians. They call it the Vuulcan, which 
signifies, in their language, an opening; and thence 
the sierra, which bounds it to the eastward, also 
takes its name. In many maps it is written 
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I "Volcaii, which has led to the erroneous idea of 
I there being a volcano in those parts. 

From the Vuulcan the raiii^e runs in a continuous 
I line for tliirty-six miles towards the sea, presenting, 
for the most part, towards the nortli the appearance of 
I a steep dyke or wall. On the sumuiits are extensive 
ranges of table-land, well watered, and with good 
pasturage, to which the Indians, who are well ac- 
quainted with the craggy ravines which alone lead 
to them, are in the habit of driving their horses and 
cattle, knowing that the nature of the ground re- 
( quires but little care to prevent their straying. At 
I a short distance from the coast tlie hills break oflf 
I in stony ridges, running down to the sea, and form- 
l"ing the headland of Cape Corrientes, in latitude 38" 
I 6*. and further south a line of rocky cliffs, which 
I < bounds the shore as far as Cape Andres. 

Upon the borders of a lake a short distance from 
Cape Corrientes wore discovered the remains of the 
' settlement formed by the Jesuits in the yearl747, — a 
site chosen with all their characteristic sagacity, well 
suited for an agricultural establishment, of easy ac- 
cess to the sea, and with great capability of being 
rendered defensible. It is a striking proof of the 
indomitable nature of the pampas tribes that all 
the efforts of the missionary fathers to reduce them 
^ to habits of order and industry only ended iu die- 
^ appointment, and, after years of fruitless endeavours, 
to their being obliged to fly from an establishment 
where their lives were no longer safe. The Indians of 
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the pampas, like the Arabs of the desert, inseparable 
from their horses, and wihl as the animals they ride, 
were not, like the more docile people of Paraguay, 
to he subjected to the strict rules and discipline 
which it was the object of the fathers to introduce 
amongst them. The vestiges of their buildings, and 
the fruit-trees planted by them, are the only evi- 
dences remaining of thtar pious but unavailing 
labours. 

Although this spot was in many respects a very 
inviting one for an agricultural settlement, it n'anted 
the principal requisite of some tolerable roadstead 
or harbour to facilitate any direct comniunicutiou 
from Buenos Ayres by sea with the new line of 
frontier, an object of great importance if possible 
to secure. Tlie coast was vainly explored in search 
of one from Cape Corrientes some way to the 
south, and to the north as far as the great lake 
called the Mar-cbi(]uita, which empties itself into 
the sea hy a narrow channel, capaide, perhaps, of 
being deepened by artiticial means, so as to form 
a harbour for small vessels ; but eveu this seemed 
extremely doubtful, and dependin^^ on a further ex- 
amination and survey, which the officers were not at 
the time prepared to undertake. 

Under these circumstances it was thought ad- 
visable to postpone the construction of any further 
works till a more accurate survey of the coast should 
be made. This was subseiiuently commenced, and 
carried as fai' ns Bahiu Blanca, which was re- 
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ported to be the only situation from the Salado on 
all the line of coast iiiterveuitig which combined a 
tolerable harbour for shipping with the capability of 
being made a good defensible position. Although 
this was far beyond the line of frontier at first con- 
temjilated, wtnch only reached to the range of the 
Vuulcan and Tandil, other considerations eventually 
determined the government of Buenos Ayres to ex- 
tend their boundary to that point. Not only did it 
appear that Bahia Blanca was the only place ca- 
pable of being made a harbour on the coast, but the 
want of some such harbour to the south became 
more than ever apparent wheu the war broke out 
with Brazil, and the River Plate was placed under 
bloekade by the emperor's fleet ; and, although that 
war at first necessarily diverted the attention of the 
government of Buenos Ayres from the completion 
of their original plan, it forced upon them a more 
enlarged view of their [>osition, and led to the final 
adoption of an infinitely better boundary-line than 
that which was first thought of merely as a check 
upon the Indians. 

The line in question, which was finally adopted 
in 1828, and which forms the present nominal fron- 
tier of the province of Buenos Ayres towards the 
pampas, wiil be found upon the map drawn about 
nortli- north-east from the fort built on the river 
Naposta, which falls into Bahia Blanca, to the La- 
guna Blanca, another point occupied as a military 
position, at the western extremity of tlie range of the 
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Tapalqiieii ; thence it runs north by the fort of CruB 
(Je Guerra to Melinqufe, the north-west point of the 
province. It will be obvious, on reference to the map, 
that, whilst this line embraced nithin it an infinitely 
greater extent of country than that at first projected, 
it was in reality, being straight, a sliorter one, and 
required less defences than tlie ranges of the Tandil 
and Vuulcan, supposing ail the passes to be fortified. 

The whole area of the territory within this line 
and the Arroyo del Medio, which separates the 
province of Buenos Ayres to the northward from 
that of Santa Fe, comprises about 75,000 square 
Englisii milee. 

The Indians would listen to no terms of ac- 
commodation, and fought for their lands; whilst, 
unfortunately for the people on the frontier, the 
civil dissensions which broke out at the close of 
the Brazibau war once more drew off the forces 
of the government, and exposed them to the in- 
roads of the savages, liefore the fortifications on the 
frontier could be completed and sufficiently garri- 
soned for their defence. The devastation they com- 
mitted in consequence was frightful : but it was sig- 
nally avenged in 1B32 and 1833 by General Rosas, 
who, at the head of the largest force that ever entered 
their territory, marclied southward as far as the rivers 
Colorado and Negro, scoured the whole intervening 
country, and put thousands of them to death. Many 
tribes were totally exterminated, and others fled to 
the Cordillera of Chile, wliere alone they were safe 
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from the pureuil of the exaspenited and victorious 
Boldiers. 

Tbut the Buenos Ayreans had ample cause for 
' these hogtilities may be judged from the num- 
ber of Christian slaves whom they succeeded in 
rcBcuing from the hands of tlie savages ; upwards of 
1500 women and children were retaken by General 
Rosas' troops, who had all been carried off in some 
or other of their marauding incursions, their hus- 
bands, sons, and brothers having been in most in- 
stances barbarously butchered before them. Many 
of these poor women had been in their hands for 
years; some taken in infancy could give little or 
no account to whom they belonged ; others bad 
become the wretched mothers of children brought 
up to follow the brutid mode of life of these bar- 
barians. General Rosas fixed his head-quarters 
on the river Colorado, midway between Bahla 
Blanca and the settlement of Carmen on the 
river Negro. Thence he detached a division of 
his forces, under General Pacheco, to the south, 
which established a military position on the Cho- 
leechel, now called Isia de Rosas, on the Negro, 
which river was followed to the junction of the 
Neuquen. Another detachment marched under the 
orders of General Ramos along the banks of the 
Colorado as fur as latitude 36° and 10° longitude 
west of Buenos Ayres, according to his computation, 
from whence he saw the Cordillera of the Andes, 
and believed he was not more than thirty leagues 
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from Fort Rafael od the Diamante. Unfortunately 
not the slightest sketch was made of the course 
of this river, respecting which, therefore, we have 
no new data beyond a corroboration of the ac- 
counts obtained by Cruz, in 1806, of its being a 
great river, which runs without interruption direct 
from the Cordillera to the sea.* Of the Negro, 
General Pacheco has been kind enough to send me 
a sketch, which strikingly confirms the general 
course of the river as laid down by Mr. Arrowsmith, 
from VillariQo's diary. 

* I understand, however, that General Ramos has expressed his 
opinion that it is not nayigahle for more ihwa Jbrty leaguei from its 
mouth. 
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OF THE PAMPAS. 

G«ologic«l Features of the Southern compareil with those of Ihe 
Northern Shore of the Plata. Tho t*ampa Formation, probably 
derived from the Alluvial Propesa now going on. as exhibited in 
the Beds of the Plata itiielf and other RiTers. Fossil remains 
of land Animals found in it, above Marine Shells. Such 
Shells where met with, and of what Species. Mr. Blaod'a 
Theory of the Upheaval of the Pampas from the Sea, founded 
OD the Deposits of Salt in them : — The presence of such Salt 
may ho otherwise aceounled for. Arcouot of the Discovery of 
the Gigantic Fossil remains sent to England by the Author. 



I CANNOT leave the pampas witliout a few words 
upon their geological features, and upt»ii the re- 
markable contrast exhibited in the appearance of 
the country on tlie northern and on the southern 
shores of the Plata. On the north side the forma- 
tion is of clay-slate, gneifis, and granite, of which 
the islands in the river above Buenos Ayres are 
also composed, particularly Sola, Las Hermanas, 
and Martin Garcia, where the granite is quarried 
for the pavement of the city. On the southern side 
every trace of rock is entirely lost, and for hundreds 
of miles inland not even the smallest pebhie ts to be 
met with. 

Ah far as we are yet acquainted with it, the 
whole of that vast level called the pampas, reaching 
H 2 
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from the eastern tenninations of the Amies to the 
shores of the Plata, appears to he one immense bed 
of alluvium trani^uilly deposited during the imper- 
ceptil»le lapse of ages ; tlie delta perhaps, not of one, 
but of numerous rivers, originating in a once more 
general diffusion of the waters from the Andes 
before their courses were defined by their present 
channels. Some such process of formation appears 
still to be going on in many parts of the pampas, 
where muddy streams and streamlets, the collections 
from the mountains In the south and of the rainy 
seasons, too sluggish to force a way through the 
level country, inundate the plains, and gradually 
deposit the alluvial sediment, together with a pro- 
digious quantity of decomposed vegetable matter, in 
the swamps and morasses, until accuniulatioDS of 
fresh soil take place in sufficient quantity to throw 
off the waters again in some other direction. The 
bed of the Plata, itself the reservoir of a hundred 
rivers, is, from all I could learn, gradually silting 
up, and, wide as it is at the present day, along its 
shores, and particularly above Buenos Ayres, may 
be distinctly traced the evidences of the waters 
having once occupied a bed of infinitely greater 
extent- Every observation tends to the inference 
that this now mighty estuary may, centuries hence, 
l>e reduced to similar bounds and rules to tboee 
which govern the outlets of the Amazons, the 
Mississippi, the Nile, and the Ganges. Nor will 
this require, perhaps, eo long a period as might at 
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first he imagined.* If we except the narrow channel 
Iwtween the Chico and Ortiz banks, below Buenos 
Ayreg, the average depth of the river between that 
city and Monte Video does not exceed twenty feet. 
The prodigious quantity of mud and detritus brought 
down by it is well known, — the whole river, wide 
as it w, is at times discoloured by it. Now, if but 
enough of this sediment is deposited to cause the 

" With respect to the jiaat, it \s, 1 fear. iiBeleas to look Tor any ver)- 
posiliradataas to th« stale of the river preriauslf to the lutcenlurj': 
— the only alliuion to it which 1 caa find is in the ' Argentina,' aD 
bistoricnl poem by Bari:o Centenera, who wont out in 157'2 witb the 
AHitlantDclii Zamtc, and who, spcakiog of its depth between Buenus 
Ayres uod San Gabriel, ulF Colonia. on the opposite shore, sayB : — 
^^^_^, " De ancho nuevt- leguas 6 mai tiene 

^^^^K Et rio por aqiii. y muy hondable. 

^^^^F La nave hasta aqui aegura viene 

^^^^V Que como el ancho mar es navigable." 

^^^^^^' The river's here nine leagues or more, 

^^^^■t . jind very deep, twixt shore and shore; 

^^^^^L^ So/iir the navigation' I fret, 

^^^^^r A* Iho' Iwere on the open sea. 

^^^^V AnatKTiNA, Canto 

^^^^■' And allhoQi^h, perhaps, a poefa authority is not the very best for 
■ geological fact, I have the less hesit«iioti in quoting his couplet, 
as it is, to e certain extent, corrobontt^d by the circumstance that, 
amongst all the dangers and disasters recorded wilh m much mi- 
nuteness by the hi-torJLinB of the first discoveries of those parts, 
thet« is no instance, that I am aware of, mentioned by them of a 
shipwreck in the river below San Gabriel, the port to whiuli all 
vesseU at that time directed their course after entering it: — from 
this I think any ono,wbo knows the dangers of tbu nacjgation of that 
part of the river now, will be disposed to infer Ibat it really must 
have been in furmet times as Centenem describes it, much more 
freu and safe thaii it is at the pa-sent day ;— it i» probable that ihe 
Ortiz bank etpccially has very much increased. 
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smalt annual increase of only half an inch in the 
bed of the river, it will not require 500 years to 
form a delta, wliich, in the lanjruage of the country, 
will be notliiiig more or less than an extension of 
the existing pampas. 

Such, I conceive, may have been the origin of 
the far spread formation of the present pampas or 
plains, tliroughout which are to be found the fossil 
remains of gigantic animals of long lost species, 
luch as the megatherium and mastodon, and other 
monsters yet unnamed, which in former ages may 
have grazed upon the abundant pastures produced 
in the rich loamy lands saved from the waters ; 
whilst beneath, in strata of marine shells, are no 
less incontestable evidences of the ancient bed of the 
ocean. 

It cannot be expected that, in a country so uni- 
foniily level as the pampas, sections of sufficient 
depth will frequently occur to exhibit the under- 
lying strata. They must be looked for at the out- 
lying extremities of the formation, where the upper 
. bed ihius out, — to use a geological term. Now 
t Acre is nothing that I know of to interrupt the 
uniformity of the htratum between the southern 
shore of the Plata on the one side, and the eastern 
base of the Andes on the other, and at botli these 
extremes marine remains are strikingly exhibited. 

General Cruz, in his journey from Antuco to 
Bueuos Ayres (noticed iu chapter viii.), in passing 
through the valleys in the lower ranges of the 
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Cordillera, immediutely before reaching the pampas, 
was exceedingly struck with the abundance of ma- 
rine remains thereabouts. He says, in his diary, 
"In all the hills ami valleys under the Cordillera, 
as far as the river Chadileubu, a great quantity of 
marine remains are met with, some of them con- 
stituting a sort of limestone. Not only may these 
remains )>e observed u|>on the surface, but also at 
great depths below it, in the sections formed by 
the torrents as they descend from the mountains : 
there can, therefore, be no doubt that the waters 
^^^^6f the sea once occupied the place of the land in 
^^^Buftose parts." 

^^^& Proceeding eastward, by tlie base of the mountain 
^^^Htvanges of San Luis and Cordova, which bound the 
^^^1 pampas to the north, we have the testimony of 
^^^Hfwater-wora rocks azid beds of sliells in tliat direc- 
^^^vlion, from Schmitineyer, Helms, and other tra- 
^^^ vellers, at Poitezuela and on the hanks of the 
Tercwro; and beyond the Sierra de Cordova, on the 
^eat river Parana, near Santa ¥(•, Mr. Darwin 
lund in tlie cliff which skirts the river a stratum of 
irine shells distinctly exposed a little above the 
level of the water, and with the alluvial bed over 
it, forty or fifty feet thick, contmning bones ol" ex- 
^liiict mammalia. 

Here, then, 1 think, we may trace, all but con- 

uously, the northern and western shores o{ a 

gulf, which must have been nearly as large as that 

of Mexico, and not very unlike it, perhaps, in ge~ 
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iierul outline. Travelling soutli from 8anta F6, 
ulong the shores of the Plata, which bounds these 
pampas on the east, we find, at distaDces varying 
from one to six leagues inland from the river, and 
from tilty to one hundred and fifty miles from the 
sea, large heda of marine shells, which the people 
of those parts (juarry for lime. From these deposits 
1 have myself 8i«ciniens of f^oluta Culocynth'iK, 
Voluta Angtilata, Buccinum GlobuloKUm, Bucdnum 
Nov. Spe., Oliva Patula ; Cythercea Flexuosa ? 
Mactra ? Veiiu« Flexuosa, Ostrea, &c. In some 
places these shells are so compact as to fonii a sort 
of limestone, easily worked when first dug out, and 
hurdeuiug afterwards on exposure to the air. The 
church of Magdaleua upon tlie coast is built of this 
material. They are generally in good preservation, and 
some of the species appear almost identical with those 
I'ouud upon the coasts of Brazil ; others, un the con- 
trary, fouud with them are not known. There is 
one, fouud generally by itself, unmixed with others, 
which is particularly interesting on this question, us 
strikingly proving the gradual growth of the 
pampas; it is the small mya, named potamo-m^a by 
Sowerhy, usually found in estuaries at the junction 
of the fresh and salt water, and the existing type of 
which is now to be met with at the mouth of the 
Plata ; but the bed from which my fossil specimens 
were taken is at the Calera de Arriola, to the north 
of Buenos Ayres, nearly 150 miles from its present 
habitat ; and then- (I tliink manifestly proved by 
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these little shells) must have been once the mouth of 
tlie mighty estuHry, which is now more thau 160 
miles heluw it. 

I must not omit to state thnt all these marine 
deposits are found iu situations more or less above 
the present level of the ocean ; tliis, in tlie neigh- 
bourhood of the Cordillera, which is so continually 
liable to volcanic disturbances, may be accounted 
for; but it leads to other speculations in the ilut 
alluvial plaJns towards the Plata, where the phe- 
nomenon of an earthquake is utterly unknown, and 
where the apparently perfect horizontality of the 
Btrata would seem to negative the idea of any violent 
action by which it might have been upheaved. 

Mr. Bland, one of the North American Commis- 
sioners sent to Buenos Ay res iu 1818, reasoning upon 
the quantity of saline matter found in the pampas, 
hazards, as he says, the conjecture that the pampa 
formation " may have been gently lifted just above 
the level of the ocean, and left with a surface so 
unbroken and Hat as not yet to have been sufficiently 
purified of its salt and acrid matter, either by filtra- 
tion or washing :" and undoubtedly such saline 
matter does exist very extensively over this forma- 
tion. Many of the running waters, as their names 
denote, are rendered brackish by it; and lakes which 
have no outlet l>ecome saturated with it, and deposit 
it in regular beds, where in the dry season it may be 
collected iu any quantity. But it does not neces- 
sarily follow that it haa been left there by the ocean : 
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we know that salt abounds ia the Andes, and that 
extensive beds of it occur, particularly in those parts 
of them from which we may coujeL-ture that the 
greater part of the waters of the pampas are derived ; 
and if for a moment we can suppose the pampas 
themselves to have originated in sedimentary de- 
posits from those mountain chains, we must I think 
equally admit that the alluvial soil washed down 
can hardly fail to be impregnated with so soluble a 
substance as tiie salt which alwunds in them. In a 
country of more varied surface we might expect the 
briny particles to be carried off by the streams and 
lost in the sea; hut in the dead levels of the pampas 
the greater part of the streams themselves are lost 
long ere they reach the ocean. The waters deposit 
their sediment over the surface, and the salt is left 
to amalgamate with the mire of the marshes, until 
perhaps again the rains collect it, and either partially 
carry it off in brackish streams, or deposit it in the 
basins of the inland lakes, in which it is so abun- 
dantly found. That it is a superficial deposit I think 
is proved by the fact that (as elsewhere noticed) in 
the immediate vicinity of some of the saline lakes 
and rivers in the jiampas, atid where the surface of 
all the surrounding country appears to be incrusted 
with salt, the people dig wells, and lind perfectly 
fresli and potable water, us I unden^tand, at a depth 
of I'roui twenty to fifty feet. The same may be said 
to occur throughout the city of Buenos Ayres, where 
all the wells tvhich do not penetrate tlie totca pro- 
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duce water more or less brackish, whilst those wllich 
go below it are sweet. Some of the best water I 
ever tasted was from a well sunk in the sandy 
stratum below the clay at Mr. Brittain's quinta out- 
side the city. Further, I imagine that the discovery 
of the remains of land animals so generally through- 
out tliis formation is in itself conclusive of its depo- 
sition suhsequpntli/ to the existence of the ocean ia 
those parts, the ancient bed of which it must very 
considerably overlie. 

To speak of the megatherium alone, its remains 
have been found in all parts of the pampas, from the 
river Carcaraila, in the province of Santa Fe, to 
the south of the 8alado, a distance of nearly 300 
mites in a direct line, and in all the intermediate 
country. Such remains are much more conmion 
than is supposed, and I am satisfied might frequently 
be met with if searched tor during the dry season, 
or after long droughts, either in the banks of the 
rivers, or in the beds of some of tlie numerous lakes 
which are then dried up. All the remains I sent 
home were so discovered, and so were those sent to 
Madrid by the Marquis of Loreto, wliich were found 
in the bed of the river Luxau, a short distance to 
the north of tlie city of Buenos Ayres. The great 
(skeleton I obtained was discovered in the river 
Salado, to the south of Buenos Ayres, after a 
drought of unusually long continuance, by u peon 
in the service of the Sosa family, who, attempt- 
ing to cmes the river at an unfrequented spot. 
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was struck by the appearauce of a large mass of 
something stuoding above the surface of the water, 
and which, supposing at 6rst to be some part of 
the trunk of a tree, he determined to get out if 
possible: io this he was assisted by some of liis 
brother peons, who, throwing their lassoes over it, 
succeeded in dragging it out, fortunately without 
injury, for it proved to be nearly the entire pelvis of 
the megatherium : with it were also brought up 
several of the other bones, and amongst them some 
of the vertebrse. To the peons the pelvis luckily 
appeared to be useless : turn it which way they 
would, they all agreed that it did not make Iialf so 
comfortable a seat as either a bullock's or a horse's 
head ; but the vertebrre did not so easily escape, and 
in a place where not a stone Is to be seen, were 
eagerly seized upon as excellent substitutes to boil 
their camp-kettles upon. The smaller ones being 
best suited to the purpose were the first to dis- 
appear, which may account for the deficiency of all 
the cervical vertebrse as well as of many of the 
smaller bones of the feet and other parts. After a 
time it was suggested that the pelvis and some of 
the largest bones should be sent as curiosities to the 
owner of tlie estincia on which they were found, 
Don Hilario Sosa, at whose house in Buenos Ayres 
I first saw them. He was good enough, seeing my 
great anxiety to obtain possession of them, after 
exhibiting them to his friends, to place them at my 
disposal, and to allow nie to send |>eople to his 
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estanda to search for the remainder of the skeleton : 
by their exertioDs many other portions of it were 
saved ; and but for the destruction of some by the 
country-people, as described, and of others which, 
having been taken out in the first instance, had re- 
mained exposed for some months to the sun, and 
had become so brittle in consequence lis not to bear 
removal, the skeleton would have been tolerably*! 
perfeet. As it is. it was very fortunate that amongst 
the purts preserved were some of those which are 
Wanting in the skeleton at Madrid, especially the 
bones of the tail, which singularly corroborate the 
anticipations of Cuvier, whose description of this 
remarkable monster was drawn from a representa- 
tion of that specimen, the only one known to exist 
till mine reached Europe. 

M. Cuvier was not I Iwlieve aware of the grounds , 
which now exist for supposing that the animal was I 
covered with a coat of mail, like the armmUllo, which 
has led other comparative anatomists to ally it to that 
family. There were no remains of such a shell ap- 
pertaining to the specimen at Madrid, neither were 
any found with the bones which I have spoken of as 
discovered in the Salado. Portions, however, of a 
shelly covering in a fossil state, which nmst have 
belonged to some gigantic animal, had been at 
various times dug up in the pampas, which had ex- 
cited the attention and speculations of the curious. 
Even father Falkner in his account of the country 
.«peaks of them : — he says, that he himself found the 
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shell of an animal con)}>08e4t of little hexagouul bones, 
each bone an inch in diameter at least, and the whole 
dhell nearly three yards over: it seemed to him to 
be in all respects, except its size, the upper part of 
tlie shell of an armadillo. 

The researches I set on foot after tinding the ske- 
leton in the Salado led to fresh discoveries, which, if 
they do not identify these shells with the megatherium, 
must lead us to conclude that these regions were once 
inhabited by other gigantic animals no less extraor- 
dinary. When the country-people saw the eager- 
ness with which the big bones from the Salado were 
sought for, they were not backward in speaking of 
other places where simitar remains had been met 
with, and were still, as they believed, to be found. 
Upon this information I once more despatched my 
agent to the south of the Salado, and the governor, 
Don Manuel Rosas, taking an interest in the matter, 
was good enough to furnish him with a letter of 
recommendation to the local authorities, desiring 
them to give him not only protection, but every 
distance he might need to ensure his success. In 
little less than three weeks we were repaid by 
the discovery of two more enormous skeletons on 
the estancias of the governor himself, called Vil- 
Janueva and Las Averias, and in both instances with 
the novelty of then- being encased in a thick coating 
or shell resembling that of the armadillo. The first, 
found at Villanueva, though still of gigantic pro* 
portions, appears to have been very much smaller 
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than that which had heen taken out of the Salado : 
it was discovered in the bed of a small rivulet, and 
upon exposure to the air nearly all crumhled to 
dust. The only portions it was possil)le to preserve 
being part of a scapula, a small portion of the jaw 
with one small btit perfect tooth remaining in it, 
and a fragment of a hind leg, ivitli some of the feet 
bones. The shell lay, as Mr. Oakley, my agent, 
described it, a little below the principal mass of the 
bones, looking like the section of a huge cask ; the 
form of it when tirst discovered appeared natural 
and perfect, but it would not bear to be lifted out 
of its bed, and broke into small pieces and crumbled 
away immediately. 

From the account given by Mr. Oakley, and the 
apparent resemblance of the remains of this specimen 
to those previously discovered, although of a much 
smaller size, I was induced to believe that they be- 
longed to a younger animal of the same species ; 
other persons, however, who have since had an op- 
portunity of comparing them with recent specimens 
of the dasypus family, have suggested that it is more 
probable that they belonged to a gigantic armadillo. 
Such is the belief entertained, I am told, at Paris, 
where casts of the bones in question have been sent. 
The other skeleton, found at Las Averias, was de- 
scribed to be as large as that of the megatherium. 
It lay in a bed of hard clay, on the side of the lake 
of Las Averias, partly exposed to view by the action 
of the water against it in stormy weather. Here a 
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large portion of the shell appeared in a perfect state, 
and the country people, who took Mr. Oakley to tlie 
spot, afteured him that, when first discovered, it was 
at least twelve feet in length, and from four to six 
in depth. It was very hard, but could not be got 
out whole. Mr. Oakley, however, brought away 
some considerable portions of it, which, in this 
instance, became harder the longer they were ex- 
posed to the external air. Not so the bones within, 
which, like those at Villanueva, almost immediately 
mouldered away on being taken out of the earth. A 
very imperfect fragment of the pelvis only reached 
Buenos Ayres. 

On my return to England I exhibited these re- 
mains at the Geological Society, and afterwards 
made them over to the Royal College of Surgeons, 
whose collection of comparative anatomy is by far 
the finest in tins country. Mr. Clift, the curator of 
that collection, undertook to describe them, and his 
paper upon them will be found in the "Transactions 
of the Geological Society for 1835." Casts of 
them, wliich were made at my desire, were also 
deposited in other museums, abroad as well as at 
home. Sir Francis Chantrey was kind enou^ to 
superintend the making of them, and to a simple 
suggestion of his, a solution of linseed-oil and 
litharge,* willi which they were very thoroughly sa- 
turated, may be ascribed their restoration to a state 
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banlly to be distioguislied froiii that of the most 
recent bone. 

Dr. Buckland, the learned profeesor of geology 
at Oxford, has since made the megatherium the 
subject of a chapter in his " Bridgewater Treatise,'" 
wherein he has fully described the remarkable 
peculiarities of its structure, in which, as he ob- 
serves, it exceeds its nearest living congeners in a 
greater degree than any other known fossil animal. 
With the head and shoulders of a sloth, it combined, 
in its legs and feet, an admixture of the characters 
of the ant-eater, the armadillo, and the chlamypho- 
rus: the latter it probably still further resembled 
in being cased with a bouy coal of armour. Mea- 
suring the bones only, its haunches were more 
than five feet wide ;* its thigh bone was twice the 
thickness of that of the largest elephant ; the fore 
foot was a yard in length, and terminated by a 
gigantic claw ; the tail, the width of the upper part 
of which was at least two feet, and whicli was pro- 
bably clad in armour, must have been infinitely 
larger than that of any otlier known beast, amongst 
extinct or living mammalia. The whole body, ac- 
* The following oomparativc measure me nU of the bonei of the 
megitherium and of an elephant eleven feet high, are ftimiiheil by 
Mr. Clifl:— 

BLKPHA^iT. NEaATBERIUH, 



The eipaiiBion of the oua ilia . 
Breadth of the largett caudal vertebn 
Circuml'erenco of middle ciffemur . 
Length of the ob calciii . 
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conling to the learned professor's calculation, was 
about eight feet in height, and twelve in length.* 
The annexed plate, carefully drawn from the ori^al 
bones, under Mr. Clift's superintendence, will serve 
not only to give a general idea of the stninge struc- 
ture of this extraordinar)" monster, hut to show the 
parts wliich are still wanting to make up the speei- 
meii. I will only add that, if any of those parts 
should fall into the hands of a rAsiial collector, he 
will render a service to science by transmitting tliem 
to the curator of the College of Surgeons in London. 

* Mr. Clift quotes a MS. ntemnrandum in his pmsesifion. atating 
Ihe m«aiuremenl of the ikeleton at Mailrid to be, from the front of 
the Dual )ione« to the setting on nt tha tail, thirtcao feet seven inchev, 
and he is uf opinion that, of the I«d, the specimen I brought home 
was the older and somcirhat larger iltdividual. 
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Whilst the lust pages of tLis Volume were in the 
[trees, I received accouuts fruiu 8outli America fully 
hearing out my own opiatons, not only a» to the 
ubuiidance of fossil, remains in the pampas, but that 
other monsters no less extraordinary than the mega- 

' therium once inhabited them. 

In the last year gigantic bunes have been met with 

\ oot far from Moote Video; M'hilst in the pampas of 
puenos Ayres two more skeletons of the megsthe- 

I rium have l>een found ; one of them neur Luxan 
(wliere that at Aladrid was dug up), on the property 
of Sefior Muniz, a medical gentleman, who was en- 

I gaged in exhuming it with great care, and every pro- 
spect of completing the skeletou. 

A still more interetiting discovery is that of the 
apparently complete reniaias of another monstrous 
fossil animal, entirely new to us, of which I annex a 
sketch reduced by Mr. Clift, from an original draw- 
ing made of it in situ, ivhich Itas been sent to me 
by Mr. Griffiths, II. M. Consul at Buenos Ayres. 
I trust it will not be long ere these remarkable 
remains are in tliis country, where I doubt not they 
will aiford a rich treat to the scientific incjuirer. 
In the mean titiie, the drawing in (question, accom- 
panied by one of the teeth, has been sufficient to 
enable Mr. Owen to draw up the following notice, 
Mrliich I am happy to be able at once to publish, us a 
foretaste of what is to come. 

The monster it refers to wa» found in the bank 
of a rivulet near the Rio Matanza, in the Partldo of 
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Caoiittuaii. Mntf tvestrr mu!?^ t:/ like MVtr cfde- <3!t 

feel Mwvllrtr fforiEktt. 

ft tify^AT^ W tw: reywi £€98 licmt '•ik li? «i- 

«ftd & liftlf Efk^iB^ feel : tlfe viddi c^ IM rocr mw 
fei^ P^iur ijudcitt ; iu[«d iu Ledfirt. from tiie fmn: A t<* 
If, tixnw: fetl tax indike^. Tbe Tcrrteiffa] oolixmiL €nc«n 
tWr Msrk to tlMr feeKnoD, i§ aitoscther : tik^ ilia cit- 
iJGig fritL tbe rerteinJ cciamn aikd sMnxm v^ <«)e 
tioitfe ax^l izoiDr/reaJfk {oeee. 

It wilJ be at odck; munfest that tbe sketch con- 
rey* tbe niea <if a eiguitic iiuadruped of the niesa- 
tberium or anaaadilio £uiiily, having the interna] 
nkeletMi and tbe external dermal bonv case in their 
natural relatire positions. 

llie liead ii> covered with a ooroDal plate of a 
fornj wbicb closely corresponds with that which 
defendji tbe corresponding part in existing armadiUos : 
a long descending prrxre^s is indicated as bein^ con- 
tinued from tbe zygoma, with a slicrht curve for- 
wards ; this structure is interesting, as showing that 
tlie part in which tbe megatherium most strikingly 
resembles the sloth is participated by another ex- 
tinct species which indubitably possesses the cha- 
racteristic armour of the armadillo tribe. The 
b>wer jaw, in the peculiar descending curve of the 
ramus lielow and Ixjfore the angle, also closely re- 
sembles ttuit of the megatherium. The armour of the 
trunk would seem to be more capacious, and to have 
extended lower down, than in existing armadillos : its 
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structure is described to consist of polygonal plates, 
similar to the shelly coverings of all that family ; 
which the animal appears also to have resembled in 
the number of its teeth. 

Beneath the caudal plate six hEemapophyses or 
chevron-bones are delineated, apparently of dispro- 
portionate magnitude ; but the indication is inter- 
esting, as exhibiting another well-marked feature of 
the megatherian organization. 

The feet have been conjecturally restored and 
xdded to the original sketch, in order to render it 
more intelligible. 

Tlie most important evidence as yet in our pos- 
session of this interesting fossil is the portion of the 
tooth, which of itself would have been sufficient to 
establish a new genus of megatheroid quadrupeds, so 
far as genera depend upon dental characters. The 
length of the broken tooth is two inches three lines, 
and there is no indication of a diminution of any of 
its diameters from the grinding surface, which is en- 
lire, to the fractured extremity : it may be safely 
concluded, therefore, that the entire tooth is fangless, 
and WHS continued of equal size from end to end : the 
total length, judging from the proportions of the tooth 
of the megatherium, being probably about four inches. 

The an tero- posterior diameter of the tooth is one 
inch, the transverse diameter from six to seven lines ; 
whence it will be seen that it is much more com- 
pressed than the teeth of the megatherium, from 
which also, as well as from the megalonyx, it further 
differs in being traversed longitudinally on both the 
outer and inner sides, by two l)road and deep chan- 
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□eU, extending one-third of the traDsvei*se cliameler 
into the substance of the tooth from opposite points 
so as to divide the grinding surface into three por- 
tions, joined together by the contracted isthmus in- 
tervening between the opposite grooves. These 
grooves or (lutings were doubtless continued through- 
out the whole length of the tooth. The tooth is 
slightly curved, with a smooth and polished exterior ; 
its texture resembles that of the tooth of the arms- 
dillo, consisting of a central body of ivory with an 
externul coating of ceementum, but the latter is rela- 
tively thicker than in the armadillos. The ivory, 
from its superior density, projects above the grind- 
ing surface In the form represented in the drawing 
(tig. 3). The form and structure of the tooth indi- 
cates its adaptation to masticate vegetable substances 
of the soiler kind ; and the animal must have been 
provided with claws suitable to the digging up of 
esculent roots, reeds, &c. The touth is more com- 
plicated in its external form than those of any recent 
or extinct edentate species hitheiio discovered, and 
seems to indicate u transition from the bruta, or 
edentatu, to the toxodun discovered by Mr. Darwin 
in the same part of the world. 

From tho ri'gularly fluted or sculptured form of 
the tiKith, I wonhl pro|io»e to name the geiiUB ty- 
pifiiMl by this uniinal, " /(/i/pluduu" (y^u^w, vcutpo ; 
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OP THK RtVERS PARAGUAY, PARANA, AND UHHOOAT. 

inpDrtance of the men of the United Ptorinces. The Paraptaj 
mnd its tributaries. The Pilcomajo. Tbe Vennejo. Soria's ex* 
peditiun down it fkim Oraii. proTiD^i; it navigable thence to 
Assumption. Periodical inundaLioDs of the Parana, similar to 
lho«c of the Nile. The Uruguay and its afBuents. Surveys by 
the Commisaione™ appointed lo determine tbe Boundaries laid 
down by the Treaty belweon Spain and Portugal of 1777. 
Original Maps ohlained. 

Before proceeding to give any account of the 
Ujtper Provinces, a brief description uill perhaps 
here not he out of place of the (jreat rivei'9 which 
Ibmi so remarkahle a feature in the physical geo- 
graphy of tliis part of ihe South American con- 
tinent, and from the navigation of which liy steiim- 
veseel."* hereafter such important political conse- 
({uences may be anticipated. 

Of these, the Paraguay is the first. This river, 
which from Corrientes takes the name of Parana, 
has its sources between !iOuth lat. 13" and 14°, in 
tliose ranges which, though of very trifling elevation 
themselves, appear to connect the lofty mountains 
of Peru and Brazil, and to constitute the water-shed 
of some of the prinoiftal rivers of South America. 
From their northern declivities descend some of the 
most important of the eastern affluents of the Madera, 
the Tapajos, and other great streams which empty 

N 'i 
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tlietnselves into the Maranoii, or Amazons; whilst, 
on the other hand, all those which pour down to- 
wards the south find their way into the hed of the 
wonderful river I am describing. 

Many navigable streams join it from the eastward, 
iis it pusses through the rich BraziUan territories of 
Matto Grosso and Cuyaba. Its tributaries from the 
opposite side are, tltough perhaps more importaut, 
less numerous, the surface of the country being more 
level ; of these the Jauru is the first of any cons^.'- 
quence, the sources of which are close to those of the 
Guapor^, wliich runs in the opposite direction into 
the Madera and Amazons. The short portage which 
intervenes between the heads of these rivers is all that 
breaks a continuous water-course from the mouths of 
the Amazons to that of the Plata, as will be seen 
on reference to the map. A little below tbe Jauru 
commences a wide region of swamps called the 
lake or lakes of Xarayes ; which, during the j*- 
riodical inundations of tbe rivers that descend from 
tlie mountains to the north of Cuyaba, is fiooiled for 
a vast extent, the waters forming one great inland 
sea, to the depth of ten or twelve feet, extend- 
ing between 200 and 300 miles east and west, and 
upwards of 100 from north to south. As the rainy 
season passes away, this mass of waters is finally 
carried off by the Paraguay, which even here, 1200 
miles in a direct line from tbe sea, is navigable for 
vessels of -10 or 50 tons. The mouth of tbe Jaurii 
is in 16° 25' long. 320** 10' east of Ferro : — here a 
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marble pyramid is erected to mark tlie boundary 
determined upon between tiie Spaniards and Portu- 
guese by the treaty of 1750. 

Quiroga, who accompanied Flores, the Spanisii 
commissioner, to determine this point, in descending 
the Paraguay fated the latitude of most of the nu- 
merous rivers which fall into it befoi-e its junction 
with the Parana.* On the eastern side they afford 
the means of conmiunication with the gold and 
diamond districts of Brazil, and lower down with 
those districts of Paraguay proper which abound in 
the finest limlwr, and produce tlie yerba mate, the 
article perhaps most in demand of all the rich pro- 
ductions of that favoured country. 

From the west its most important affluents are the 
Pilcomayo and the Vermejo, which fall iuto it below 
Assumption : — both flow through a prodigious extent 
of country, having their sources iu the rich districts 
of Uppt'r Peru. The first passes not far from Potosi, 
and, after a thousand windings through the chnco, 
or desert, falls into the Paraguay by tw<» branches, 
the one called the Araijuay, in lat. 25° 21' 29", 
according to an observation taken by Aaara ; the 
other, about nine leagues below it. M. de Aiigelis 
has 1 think clearly shown that the river to the 
north of Assumption, which A:tant lias hiid down as 
the most northern branch of the Pilcomayo, Is the 
Fogones of Quiroga. 

* Hi* pwiliunii will be found tn iho mblea of fixed iminU i;ivi:ii in 
the Appendix. 
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In 1741 Father Castaflares attempted an f^xplora- 
tion of the Pilconiayo, in the exjjcctation that it would 
facilitnte a coniniunicatioti with tlie Jesuit missions 
in the province of Chiquitos ; but after many hard- 
ships and difficultiee, at the end of eighty-three days, 
lie was obliged to give it up, from the river Incom- 
ing too shallow for hi:s canoes to pass on. In 1785 
Azara attempted to ascend it by the Araquay, in 
a small vessel ; but after proceeding about twenty 
leagues, was obliged to return, for the same reason, 
— want of water ; although it was at the season of the 
floods, and the river was more than ordinarily full. 

The Vermejo, on the contrary, which falls into tlie 
Paraguay still further down, has been more than 
once proved to afford a navigable communication 
witli the province of Saita : First by Cornejo, in 
1790 ; who, starting from the confluence of tlie 
rivers CentJi and Tarija, readied the Paraguay in 
fifty-five days ; the distance by the river being, 
according to his computatiou, no less than 407^ 
leagues. And more recently, in 1 826, by Don 
Pablo Soria, the agent of some spirited individuals 
in Buenos Ayres, who about that time formed au 
as^iociation for the purpose of endeavouring to open 
a water-communication l>etweoii the capital aiHl the 
rich districts of the Upper Provinces, The vessel 
they built for the purpose was fifty-two feet long, 
and drew about two feet water ; which, with but 
little more assistance than was necessary to keep 
in the mid-stream, wa» floated down from the neigh- 
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bourhood of Oran by the current, and in fifty-seven 
days entered ttie Paraguay, without any other ini- 
pedinient tliaii a feeble attempt on the part of some 
IndiaDK, anned with bows and arrows, to annoy tliein 
as they passed tlirough their lauds. 

Once in the Paraguay, the main object of the 
voyage was accomplished. Unfortunately, iiowever, 
for the adventurers themselves, they were there 
seized upon by Dr. Francia, the despotic ruler uf 
that country, who, worse tliaii the savages, detained 
them for five years.* He also deprived them of 
their papers ; and thus the details of a most in- 
teresting voyage were lost, although the great and 
highly important fact was established beyond dis- 
pute of the existence of a safe and navigable watei^ 
counimnication the whole way from Oran to Buenos 
Ayres ; a result which must sooner or later be of 
immense consequeuci; to the inhabitants of the Upper 
Provinces. 

About thirty miles below the mouth of the Ver- 
mejo the Paraguay is joined from the east by the 
great river Parana, which name it ihunce takes till 
it is finally lost in the itio de la Plata. This river, 
rivslling in extent the Paraguay itself, rises in the 

* The following wording of Francin's decree upon flrst hearing of 
Boria'i havini; arrived at NcmbucU, williin Ihe jurisdiction or Para- 
guay, if a fair aun|ile of hia mode of doing butinea^: — "Suriaisa 
bold, intolent, and bliameteis fi'Uow for having cume here witliout 
any previoue permission, by a river which lie has no buHinesg upon, 
and by whicb he may return as he came, if he can, foi downwards 
iMiUier be our his venel shall past." 
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iiiouiitHin-chains to the north-west of Rio de J»neiro, 
in latitude 21°. Turning first westwiird, and al'ler- 
wards towards the south, it is increased by several 
large rivers, amongst which the most noted are the 
Paraitaiba, tlie Tiete, the Faranapau^, and the Curi- 
tava. On reaching the Guarani Missions, near Caii- 
delaria, in about lat. 27° 30', it turns again west- 
ward, and runs with little deviation from that parallel 
till it falls into the Paraguay. Thence these two 
mighty rivers, mingling their waters, Row on in 
one vast and uninterrupted stream, gradually in- 
creased by many rivers of minor importuuce, which 
join it from either side, till they finally empty them- 
selves through a well-defined delta into the estuary 
of La Plata. 

The extent of the practicable navigation on the 
two great branches of this mighty river varies \vith 
the geological formation of the countries through 
which they respectively pass. 

The Parana, whilst running through the moun- 
tainous districts of Brazil, is broken by many falls 
above the Guarani Missions, especially one called 
Ihe Salto Grande, in lat. 24" 4' 58" (as fixed by the 
officers of the Boundary Commission in 1768), 
where the river, which immediately before is nearly 
a league across, becomes suddenly confined by a 
rocky puss not more than sixty yards in width, 
through which it rushes with inconceivable fury, 
and forms a splendid cataract, between 50 and 60 
feet high, dashing down with such thundering noise 
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that it IB said to be heard at a distance of five or six 
leagues. For a hundred miles afterwards, as fur as 
the mouth of the river Curitiba, in lat. 25° 41', the 
river is nothiug but a succession of falls aud rapide. 

The Paraguay, properly so called, on the con- 
trary, may be passed up by vessels of some burthen 
the whole way* to the Jaur6, in latitude 16° 25', 
preaentiug the extraordinary extent of an uninter- 
rupted inland navigation of nearly nineteen degrees 
of latitude, calculating the straight distance north 
and south, throughout the whole of which there is 
not a rock or stone to impede the passage, the 
bottom being everywhere of clay or fine sand. 'I'he 
least depth of water is in the channels through the 
delta by which it discharges itself into the Plata, hut 
in the passage called the Guazu (the great canal) 
there is seldom less than two and a half fathoms. 

The upper part of the river is extremely pictu- 
resque, aud its shores abound in all the varieties of 
an intertropical vegetation. The pahns particularly 
are remarkable for the magnificence of their growth. 
Below the junction of the Parana it is thickly 
studded with islands covered witli wild orange-trees, 
and a variety of beautiful shrubs aud parasitical 
plants, new to European eyes. 

It has been remarked that there is a great resem- 
blance in the periodical risings and inundations of 
the Paraguay and those of the Nile, and there is 

* Veiiels of 3U(I lont bunben have Iteun built ubuve tbe city uf 
AMumptioo, >n<l floated down the river tu Bueiig* Ayres. 
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oertainly a striking aualogy between the two riven io 
many respects. Both rise id the turrid zone, nearly 
at the same diBtance from tlie equator, and Iwth, 
though holding ttieir courses towards opposite poles, 
'Jisembugue by deltas in aliout the same latitude ; 
both are navigable for very long distances, and both 
have their periodical risings, bursting over their 
natural Ix>und6, and inundating immense tracts of 
country. 

The Parana begins to rise aijout the end of 
December, which is soon alter the coinuiencement 
of the rainy season in the countries situated behvecn 
tlie tropic of Capricorn and the eijuator, aud in- 
creases gradually till the month of April, when it 
begins to fall something more rapidly until the 
month of July. There is afterwards a second rising, 
called by the natives the repunle ; but this, though 
regular, is of no great coneequence, the river never 
overflowing its banks. It is probably occasioned by 
the swelling of the rivers from tiie winter rains in 
the temperate zone. 

The extent of these [wriudical risings is, of 
course, in some degree, regulated by the quantity, 
more or less, of niin which may fall during tlie 
corresponding season ; but, in general, the inmida- 
tion takes place with great regularity, the waters 
rising gradually about twelve feet in the bed of the 
river in four months; this is the wdinary average 
of the increase of the river after its junction with 
the Paraguay ; though above it, nt Assumption, 
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where the river is luotv confined, the rise is said to 
be sometimes as much as five or six fiithoins. 

The year 1812 was remarkalde for the greatest 
flood in the memory of the natives. Vast quantities 
of cattle were carried away by it, and when the 
waters began to subside, and the islands which they 
hud covered became again risible, the whole atmo- 
sphere for a time was poisoned by the etUuvia from 
the iuiiumerable carcases of skunks, capiguanis, 
tigers, and other wild beasts which had been 
drowned on them. On such occasions it frequently 
happens that the animals, to save themselves, swim 
off to the floating masses of canes and brusliwoud 
(called by the Spaniards "camelotes"), and are thus 
carried down the river, and hinded in the vicinity of 
the towns and villages upon the coast. Many strange 
stories are told of the unexpected visits of tigers so 
conveyed from their ordinary haunts to Buenos 
Ayres and Monte Video. One in my time was 
shot in my own grounds near Buenos Ayres, and 
some years before no less tlian four were landed in 
one night at Monte Video, to the great alarm of the 
inbaliitauts when they found them prowling about 
the streets in the morning. In the swampy region 
of Xarayes, where the mundation commences, the 
ants, which are in vast oumlters there, have the 
sagacity to build their nests in the tops of the trees, 
far out of reach of the waters ; and these nests are 
made of u kind of adhesive clav, so biird that no 
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cement can be more durable or impervious to the 
weather. 

During the inundation the river is exceedingly 
turbid, from the great quantity of vegetable sub- 
stances and mud brought down by it ; — the velocity 
of the stream in the higher and narrower parts of 
the river at hrst prevents their deposition, but as it 
approaches the lower lands, or pampas, where it 
overflows its bed, these substances are spread over 
the face of the land, forming a grey slimy soil, 
which, on the abatement of the waters, is found lo 
increase vegetation in a surprisiug degree. 

A calculation has been made by Colonel Monas- 
terioe, author of an excellent paper on this river, 
printed in the Statistical Register of Buenos Ayres 
for 1822, that no less than 4000 square leagues of 
country are annually covered by the waters during 
the periodical inundations of the Parana. 

From the almost uninterrupted level of the 
country which intervenes between the eastern ranges 
of the Cordillera and the Paraguay, many rivers 
which descend from tliem are either partially or 
entirely lost, after long and tortuous meanderings, 
in swamps and lakes, the waters of which are ab- 
sorbed by evaporation during the heats of summer. 
This is strikingly exemplifie<l in the river Pasages, 
or Salado, which, from the great extent of its 
course, and the many other streams it collects in its 
long course from the province of Salta to Santa Fe, 
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would be a river of the first importiiace, were not 
the greater part of its waters lost in the level plains 
tlirough which it runs. The Dulce, which, passing 
by Tucunmn and Santiago, runs parallel to it, is 
loBt in the great lake called tlie Porongos, in the 
pampas of the province of Santa Fe. The PHniero 
and Segundo, which rise in the province of Cor- 
dova, disappear in the same plains. The Tercero, 

, the most important river of that province, with 
difl&culty finds its way during part of the year to 
the bed of the Carcaraila, which falls into the 
Parana, near San Espiritu, below Santa Fe. The 
Quarto and the Quinto, and, still furtlier south, the 
waters of the rivers from Mendoza and San Luis^ 
are lost in the swamps and lakes which fonn so 
striking a feature in the maps of that part of the 

I continent. 

The Uruguay, which contributes with the Parana 
tt> form the great estuary of la. Plata, takes its name 
from the numerous falls and rapids which mark its 
course. The whole extent nf its course is little less 
than 300 leagues. It rises in latitude 27° 30', in 
the mountains on the coast of Brazil, opposite the 
island of St. Catharine's, and for a long distance 
runs nearly due west, receiving, besides many rivers 
of less im|)ortance, the Uruguay-Mini (or Little 
Uruguay) from the south, and the Pepiry-Guazu (or 
Great Pepiry) from the north. As Jt approaches 
the Parana it changes its course, inclining south- 
M-ard through the beautiful territories of the old 
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Jesuit MisRions. Opposite to Vapeyu, tli« last of 
those estabtislitnents, it receives, in latitude 39° 30', 
the Ybicuy, a coueiderable stream from the east. Id 
30' 12' tlie Mirinay pours into it from the west n 
jtreat part of llie driiinage of the great lake or 
swamp of yiiera. Its principal tributaries after- 
wards arc the Gualeguaychii, from the province of 
Eotre Kio!!', and the Negro, the largest river of the 
Bandu Oriental, suoii after the juuction of which 
it falls into the Plata with the Piiraua, in about 
34° south latitude. Flowing through a country the 
geological formation of which totally differs from 
that through whicli the Paraguay takes its course, 
its navigation is broken by many reefn mid falls, 
only passable when the waters are at their highest, 
during the jteriotlical floods, or by portages in the 
dry season. Of these the Salto Grande and Chico 
(tlte great and small falls), a little below the 31' of 
latitude, are the first and worst impediments met 
with in ascending the river. The former consieta 
of a rocky reef running like a wall across its lied, 
which at low water is at times crossed by the 
gauchos of tlie country on horseback, though during 
tlie floods it is pa8!^able in boats, by which, and 
caiioe-K, tlie river la navigable without further danger 
as bigh up as the Missions. 

Beautiful specimens of siliciliefl wood and varie- 
gated pebbles are found in the upper parLi of the 
bed of this river, of which I brought many to this 
countrv. 
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The Negro, whicli : 



to it from the Banda 
Orieutal, derives its name (the black river) from 
the sarsaparilla plant, wliicb, at a particular season, 
rots upon its banks, and falls into the stream in 
nucli immense ijuantities as to discolour its waterci, 
n'bich are found to be highly medicinal, and much 
iji re<|uest in consequence. The little village of 
Mercedes, near its mouth, has of late years been 
much resorted to by invalids from Buenos Ayres to 
drink these waters. 

The river Paraguay, as bigli as the Jauni, was 
carefully laid dowu after the treaty of 1750; and 
the Spanish officers appointed to determine the 
boundaries, in virtue of tliat sHbuiequently signed in 
1777, surveyed the Parana «s high as the Tiet6, as 
well as the whole of the Uruguay, and determined 
the courses of all their most important affluents in 
the course of tlie eighteen years during which they 
were employed in laying down the southern division 
only of this survey. The results of their labours, 
which were only stopped by the renewal of war, may 
justly be ranked amongst the most beautiful and 
perfect geographical works ever producefl. Copies 
of the whole existed at Buenos Ayres during my 
time in the hands of Colonel Cabrer. one of the 
officers originally attached to the commissioners ; 
and the Gfovcrnnient of Buenos Ayres were in treaty 
for the purchase of them for the use of the topo- 
graphical de]iartmeut of the state, where, it is to 
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be hoped, tliey vfill not be buried in unprofitable 
obscurity. 

When the war with Brazil for the Banda Oriental 
broke out, in 1826, Colonel Cabrer drew a MS. map 
from these materials for the use of General Alvear, 
the Buenos Ayrean Commauder-in-chief, which he 
was afterwards kind enough to present to me. By 
a curious coincidence, about the same time, I obtained 
possession of one upon a large scale of the southern 
provinces of Brazil, drawn, by the Emperor's order, 
from the best data to be collected at Rio de Janeiro, 
for the Marquis of Barbacena, who commanded the 
Brazilian army, and lost it at the battle of Ituzaingo. 
They have, I believe, afforded Mr. Arrowsmith data 
for materially improving his last maps of that part of 
South America. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



THE LITTORINB PROVINCES. 



SANTA Ffc — ENTBK RIOS — CORBIEKTES — THE OLD JESUIT 
MISSIONS PARAGUAV UNDBB DR. PRANCIA. 



Db Garaj' founds Santo Fe, and meets with Spaniards (rom Pern. 
Uii subsequent Deeds and Dealb. The Government of the 
Rio de la Plata separated from that of Puroguay, aud Santa F^ 
annoiced to Buenos Ayres. Us former proaperity, and great 
capabilities, eBpeelolly for Stcani Navi^tion. The Etitre Hioi 
— oonstiluted a Province in 1814, its Extent, Government, and 
Population — ohielly a grazing Country. Corrientes — its valu- 
able natural Productiuna — mistaken ideas of the people as lo 
Foreign Trade. The Lake Vbera— Pigmies, Ants. Ant-Eatere, 
Locusts, and Beetles. The Mitstoni now ilepopulaled— ibeir 
happy and llourisbiog state under the Jesuits, Paraguay — 
some Account of its former Prosperily and Trade, and the esta- 
blisbmenL of tlie tyrannical rule of Dr. Francia. 



PROVINCE OF SANTA FE'. 



The first discoverers of La Plata, as has been 
already observed, fixed themselves in Paraguay, and 
established the seat of their government at Assump- 
tion, the capital of that province. In his way up 
the river, Sahastian Cabot built a fort, called Soncti- 
Espiritu, at the junction of the Carcarana with the 
Parana ; Ayolas, a few years after, built another 
not far from it, to which lie gave the name of Corpus 
o2 
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Christi ; but these, like Mendoza's Gettlement at 
Buenos Ayres, were very soon destroyed by the 
warlike nations which then inhabited the whole of 
the right hank of the river ; and, for the first half- 
century, with their views solely fixed on making a 
nearer approach to Peru, the Spaniards concerned 
themselves but little about the conquest of the 
poorer lands they had left behind them. The ships, 
which during that time continued to arrive in the 
River Plate, with fresh adventurers from Spain, 
with an inland navigation before them, to Assump- 
tion, requiring as much time as the whole voyage 
out from Europe, were entirely dependent for the 
refreshments they required on the accidental good 
will of the natives. Once in the Parana, if any 
accident befel them, for nearly a thousand miles 
there was not a single Christian port in which they 
could take refuge. 

It was under these circumstances that Don Juao 
de Gai-ay, a Biscayan hidalgo (in 1573), who bad 
already greatly distinguished himself amongst his 
companions at arms in those parts, solicited and 
obtained permission to make a sally from Assump- 
tion, to endeavour to re-establish Cabot's fort at the 
mouth of tlie Carcarana, and to found other settle- 
ments upon the right bank of the Parana. 

The whole force he could muster for this enter- 
prise, when ready, consisted only of eighty men, a 
small parly wherewith to attempt to seize upon 
lands delended by a numerous and warlike people. 
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already elated by former victories over the Spu- 
ntards, tliough probably as large a one as his own 
means would allow him to equip ; for in those days 
the whole charge of such undertakings devolved 
upon the projectors : — they were obliged to raise 
the means as they could, and tlieir ultimate success 
of course very mainly depended upon the extent of 
their personal credit. 

De Garay landed, in the iirst instance, with his 
followers, thirty or forty miles to the north of the 
river Salado, and, finding the natives disposed to be 
friendly, and the aspect of the country inviting, 
he determined there to make his 6rst settlement, 
naming it Santa Fe de la Vera-Cruz. 

The site originally fixed upon was where Cayesta 
now stands, upon an inferior branch of the Parana ; 
but, at a subsequent period, the Santa Fecinos re- 
moved lower down to the banks of the Salado. 

Whilst part of his people were employed upon 
the works, De Garay embarked with the rest in a 
small brig which attended him, and descending the 
Parana entered the Salado, and opened a communi- 
cation witli the natives established upon its banks. 
There an adventure attended him, which he little 
looked for. Just as he flattered himself he had esta- 
blished a friendly understanding with the Indians, 
their conduct was observed suddenly to change : — 
a great stir took place amongst them, and they began 
to betake themselves to their anns, and to gather to- 
gether in such numbers that the Spaniards, alarmed. 
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and expecting to be attacked by them, were glad to 
get on board their little vessel, and make the best 
preparations they could for defence. From the 
Biast-liead fires were seen lighting in every direc- 
tion, the well-known signal for war ; and the man 
placed there to look out gave notice that the savages 
were pouring down towards them in vast numbere, 
not only by land, hut hy the river, in their canoes, 
apparently to attack them in their ship. 

De Garay, pent up in a little creek, into which 
he bad run his vessel, and beUeving his situation 
desperate, iras exhorting his people at any rate to 
defend themselves to the last, when suddenly the 
man called out that he saw a cavalier, presently 
another, and anothi-r, and then several more, charg- 
ing the Indians in their rear ; nor was it long before 
they saw the whole host dispersed, routed, and flying 
before a party of horsemen. The fSpaiilards were as 
much astonished at this unlooked-for encounter as 
the Indians, nor could they imagine to whom they 
were thus indebted for their preservation at the 
moment they expected to have been overwhelmed 
without a chance of succour, though that they were 
some of their couotrymen they could not doubt after 
seeing the horses. 

The strangers were not long in making them- 
selves known ; they were soldiers from Tucuman, 
who, under their leader Cabrera, having founded the 
city of Cordova un the same day that De Garay had 
commenced his ^Itlement at Santa Fe, were then 
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luring tiie country to take posseEsion of it as be- 
longing to his jurisdiction; De Garay in viiiu re- 
sisted this pretension, and claimed it as belonging to 
Paraguay, in right of prior possession and settle- 
ment: the others insisting with a superior force, 
he had no alternative but to temporise, and submit 
himself to Cabrera's orders, trusting to the higher 
powers to order the matter differently. 

Fortunately for the settlement of this question ere 
it led to more serious consequences, the Adelantado 
Zarate opportunely arrived from Spain with a grant 
from the King, explicitly including in his govem- 
nent all settlements which might be founded on 
Vther shore of the river for the distance of 300 
leagues : he not only confirmed De Garay in his 
•ommand at Santa Fe, but took him into such 
Mpecial favour, that, dying soon afterwards, he left 
him guardian of his only daughter ; she, by his ad- 
vice, married Don Juan de Vera and Arragon, who 
in consequence succeeded to the Adelantasgo, which 
greatly increased the influence of De Garay, who 
was immediately appointed lieutenant over all the 
Rio de la Plata, and furnished with full authority to 
carry into effect his own plans for reducing tlie 
Indians to subjection upon its shores. Armed with 
these powers be conquered gome of the most warhke 
of the native tribes, and established the fame and 
power of the Spaniards far and wide throughout all 
tboee regions : — the last of his deeds was the found- 
0, of the present city of Buenos Ayres. 
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as has been before stated. After passing three yeara 
in superintending the laying out of the future capital 
of all those provinces, upon his return to Assump- 
tion, going incautiously on shore one night to sleep, 
he was surprised and killed by the savages. Para- 
guay lost in him one of her wisest and most valiant 
captains, whose death was greatly lamented, by the 
poor especially, to whom his beneficence was un- 
bouuded. 

The importance of the settlements he founded 
was soon apparent ; and in 1620 tliey were formed 
into a government independent of that of Paraguay, 
under the name of the Government of La Plata; it 
comprised all south of the junction of the rivers 
Parana and Paraguay. Santa Fe in consequence 
became a dependency of Buenos Ayres ; an arrange- 
ment confinned in every territorial settlement sub- 
sequently made by any competent authority. 

In the domestic dissensions, however, which 
succeeded the establishment of the independent Go- 
vernment at Buenos Ayres, Santa Fe took an active 
part, and disputed tlie right of the newly-constituted 
authorities to interfere in the nomination of the pro- 
vincial administrations. Under these circumstances, 
in 1818, Lopez, a military officer who had particu- 
larly distinguished himself in his resistance to the 
Central Government upoQ this point, obtained the 
command of the province, in which he has ever since 
been continued. Various circumstances have con- 
curred to leave him not only in undisturbed posses- 
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Bion of this local autliority, but to render huii in later 
times a personage of some imjiortunce in the political 
history of the Republic. The jurisdiction he lays 
claim to for the soi-disant province of Santa F6 ex- 
lends as far south as the Arroyo del Medio, to the 
west to the lakes of Porongos, and to the north as 
far as the lauds of the Indiana of the Gran-chaco, 
or Great Desert, against whom he has enough to do 
to defend himself 

In old times Santa Fe, under the protection of the 
Central Government, which spared no expense in con- 
structing forts and maintaining the forces requisite to 
keep the Indians in check, was the central point of 
communication not only between Buenos Ayres and 
Paraguay, hut between Paraguay and the provinces 
of Cuyo and Tucunian : the wines and dried fruits of 
Mendoza and St. Juan were brought there to be car- 
ried up to Corrientes and Paraguay, which in return 
supplied the people of those provinces, as well as 
those of Chile and Peru, through the same channel, 
with all the yerba-matfe they required, of wliich the 
annual consumption in those provinces alone was 
calculated at from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 lbs. 

The estancieros were amongst the ricbest in the 
Vice-Royalty ; and their cattle-farms not only covered 
the territory of Santa Fe, but large tracts on the 
eastern shores of the river in the Entre Rios; from 
which they furnished by far the greater part of the 
50,000 mules yearly sent to Salta for the service of 
Peru. 
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Their Bttuation is now a very different one : tbe 
stoppage of the trade with Paraguay and Peni has 
reduced them to a wretched state of poverty ; and 
their estrangement from the capital haviog left them 
without adequate means of defence, the savages have 
attacked them with impunity, laid waste the greater 
part of the proviuce, and more than once threatened 
the town itself with anniliilation. 

The population has greatly diminished ; — perhaps 
in the whole province there are not aow more than 
15,000 or 20,000 souls, a large proportion of which 
is of Guarani origin, the descendants of emigrants 
from the Jesuit missions in Paraguay, who aban- 
doned them after tbe expulsion of their pastors in 
1768. 

This state of things is the more lamentable m 
Santa Fe might, under a different system, become 
one of the most important points of the Republic : 
once more under the decided protection of the 
Government of Buenos Ayres, not only might its 
own particular interests be vastly advanced, but the 
greatest benefits might result to the rest of the 
union. 

Its situation offers striking facilities for carrying 
on a more active transit-trade between Buenos Ayrei 
and the provinces north of Cordova. The river 
Salado, on which it stands, is known to be navi- 
gable for barges as high up as Matara, in the 
province of Santiago, and at no great distance 
from that city ; if it were made use of there would 
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I be a saving of upwarde of 250 l«agaee of land-car- 
riage in conveying goods from Buenos Ayres to 
Santiago ; but, even if tins should turn out not to be 
BO practicable as it is said to be, a direct road is 
open from Santa Fe, which, passing by the lakes of 
Porongos, skirts tlie river Dulce, and falls into the 
high road from Cordova a few posts south of the 

' chy of Santiago ; which, at the lowest computation, 
would still be 100 leagues short of the over-land 
route now used from the capital to the Upper Pro- 
vinces by way of Cordova. 

In any part of tlie world such a saving of land- 
earriage would be a considerable object ; but in a 
OouDtry where the roads are just as nature has 
made lliem, and tvhere the only means of transport 
fur heavy goods are the most unwieldy of primitive 
waggons, drawn by oxen — the slowest of all con- 
veyances, — not to speak of its expense, and the 
risks, independently of the wear and tear necessarily 
attending it, it becomes of the greatest importance. 
That it has not hitherto been available, is owing to 
the difficulties attending the navigation of a large 
river, not only against the current, but agunst a 
prevalence of contrary winds, which have renderol 
the passage of the Parana up to Santa Fe even more 
tedious and expensive than the long over-land journey. 
But the introduction of steam-boats would at once 
obviate this, and enable the people of Buenos Ayres 
send their heaviest goods to Santa F^ by water- 
carriage in less time than a horse can now gallop over 
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the intervening country, for there is no reason in the 
world why the ordinary voyage thither should exceed 
at the utmost three days. I chu hardly imagine a 
greater change in the prospects of a [leople than this 
would open to the Santa Fecinos. 

There is, however, another point of view, of serious 
consequence to Buenos Ayres, in which for her own 
sake it concerns her to look to the advantages, if 
not to the neceBsity, of taking speedy measures to in- 
troduce steam -navigation upon the Parana. Since 
the erection of the Banda Oriental into an inde- 
pendent state, the yearly imports into Monte Video 
have increased out of all ratio to the scanty popula- 
tion of that state : — it is very evident what hecomes 
of the excess, and that not only the people on the 
eastern, hut those on the western, shores of the 
Uruguay, are supplied through that channel. The 
government of Monte Video takes care so to regu- 
late its duties as to make this a profitable trade : — 
whilst it cannot he denied that the inhabitants of 
Entre Rios and Santa Fe have quite as much right 
to traffic with their neighbours as those of Mendoza 
and Salta have to trade with Chile and Peru. 

Buenos Ayres has already suffered a great loss of 
revenue in consequence, and this loss will yearly 
increase, to the great detriment of the national credit, 
for which she is responsible, and to the stUl further 
estrangement of the provinces from each other, un- 
less she takes active means to counteract tlie evil : 
— those means are in her own hands. The intro- 
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duction of flteam-aavigation, by establishing a 
cheaper communication between her own port und 
the Littorine provinces, will soon put an end to 
the protits of the over-land trade which is at pre- 
sent carried on through the B:inda Oriental. It 
may, perhaps, be necessary, in the first instance, to 
grant some remission of the ordinary duties, in the 
shape of drawback or otherwise, upon goods re- 
shipped for other parts of the republic in steamers, 
as well as upon all produce of the country received 
by the same conveyance in exchange : — but, what- 
ever apparent sacrifice Buenos Ayres may make to 
promote this object, she may be assured she will be 
repaid a hundred-fold by the results. 

If the confederation of these provinces is to be a 
real one, and for joint benefit, they must pull toge- 
tljer, and help one another. They possess, in a sin- 
gular degree, within themselves, the means of mutual 
aid and support, and, if properly applied, they can 
hardly fail to insure them a great increase of indi- 
vidual prosperity and national impoilance. 

The reverse of the picture has been foretold in 
•ords which no man can gainsay: — "if a king- 
'i be divided againat itself, that kingdom cantutt 
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The Entre Rios territory, bounded on three sid 
by the Parana, and on the east l>y the rifer Uru- 
guay, like Santa Fe, formed part of the intendency 
of Buenos Ayres till the year 1814, when the gene- 
ral government divided it into two distinct provina 
called the provinces of Entre Rios and Corrientesfl 
—the separating line between them, for the present 
agreed upon, is that formed by tlie little river Guay- 
quiraro, which falls into the Parana in about latitu 
30° 30', and the Mocoreta, which runs in the opi 
site direction into the Uruguay. 

TTie Villa del Parana, or Bajada, opposite to 
Santa Fe, is, nominally, the capital town of Entre 
Rios ; — which province is subdivided by the rivi 
Gualeguay into two departments, that of the Pai 
and that of the Uruguay. 

According to the Provisional Reglamento 
Constitution drawn up in 1821, in imitation of I 
of Buenos Ayres, the governor should be chosen 
every two years by a provincial junta, composed of 
deputies from the several towns or villages, the prin- 
cipal of which, after the capital, are the Villa de Ift] 
Concepcion on the Uruguay; and Nogoya, Gualeguay,! 
and Gualeguaychii, on the rivers of the same name. 

The population may be about 30,000 souls, — veijrj 
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much scattered, — aod iilmost entirely occupied in 
the estaiicias or cattle-farms, in which the wealth of 
the province chiefly consists. Many of them belong 
to capitalists in Buenos Ayrea : — they have the ad- 
vantages of a never-failing supply of wat«r, and of 
being safe from any inroads of the Indians, — the 
two great desiderata for such establishments in that 
part of the world, — whilst their proximity to Buenos 
Ayree ensures a ready sale for the produce. 

These advantages made it a great cattle-country 
in the lime of the Spaniards, but it was devastated 
and depopulated in the first years of the struggle for 
independence by the notorious Artigas and his fol- 
lowers, and l>ecame the scene of much bloodshed and 
confusion; — from that it had hardly begun to recover 
*vhen the war, breaking out between the Republic 
and Brazil for the Banda Oriental, again made it 
the theatre, as a frontier province, of military opera- 
tions, and unsettled the habits of the population. 
The years which have elapsed since the conclusion 
of that war have sufficed once more to cover the pro- 
vince with cattle, and there are gauchos enough to 
take care of them. 
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PROVINCE OF CORRIEJ 

The population of the province of Corrientes 
1824 was estimated at from 35,000 to 40.000 
habitants. It is ruled by a governor elected 
junta of deputies, — how they are chosen I know 
His official acts are countersigned by a seci 
and in law matters he is assisted by an 
termed the assessor, — a point of form common, T 
believe, to all the provincial administrations, and 
derived from the practice of the intendents in the 
time of the Spanish rule. 

The city of Corrientes was begun in 1588, 
after De Garay founded his settlements at Santa F^ 
and Buenos Ayres. Its position is in latitude 27° 
27'> at the junction of the rivers Parana and Par^ 
guay, and it may also be said of the Vennejo, thft 
mouth of ivhich is not more than ten leagues distaofll 
from it: — it affords, in consequence, every facilitg 
for an active commercial intercourse with the mart 
remote parts of the republic. The natural produfia 
tions in these latitudes are similar to those of Brasilii 
and cotton, tobacco, rice, sugar, indigo, and maaS 
other articles of tlie first demand in the markets a 
Europe, may be produced there in any quantity : — bl| 
the sanie difficulties to which 1 have already alluded 
in speaking of the navigation of the Parana, aggit 
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vated by increased diataDce, have hitherto prevented 
the people of Corrientes from profiting, as might 
have been expected, by these advantages, and have 
checked all inducement to industry ; although they 
themselves, in their simplicity, ascribe the non-culti- 
vation of their lands to different causes : — they think, 
with their neighbour Dr. Francia, that foreign shipa 
might just as well go to them as to Buenos Ayres, 
and that they do not do so lliey ascribe to the policy 
of the metropolititn government, ivhich they ungrate- 
fully re|)roach with refusing to throw open tlie navi- 
gation of the river to foreign trade in oi-der to 
appropriate to their own purposes the revenue re- 
sulting from it, — regardless of the fact that tlie 
collection of tliose duties is the only means by which 
Buenos Ayres can ever expect to discharge either 
interest or capital of the heavy debts she has in- 
curred in securing the independence, and in since 
upholding the honour and credit of the republic. 

There can be no doubt that it will always be the 
true policy of the governors of Buenos Ayres to 
render those duties as light as possible, and espe- 
cially io reduce, as far as tliey can, all charges upon 
the native produce from the provincesof the interior; 
but if they are to be jihiced, as they always have 
been, and from tiieir geographical position always 
must l», in the vanguard of the republic, to bear the 
brunt of foreign wars, and all those expenses which 
nmst naturally arise out of their intercourse with 
other nations, they can never give up their right lu 
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avail themselves of the ordinary resources for meet-*' 
ing such exigencies which are placed within thnr' 
reach. 

If the expenses of the war with the mother coud-> 
try for their independence, and aftenvanls of that 
with Brazil for estahlishing that of the Bands 
Oriental, coulii l>e fairly apportioned amongst the 
population of the provinces, the people of Corrientes, 
as well as of all other parts of the interior, would- 
soon see that the custom-house duties now levied- 
at Buenos Ayres which affect them would go but 
little way to meet anything like the share of that 
national expenditure which might be justly charged 
against tliem. 

It is, however, useless to enter into this discussion, 
when the truth is, that, whether Buenos Ayres 
chooses or not to declare the navigation of the 
Parana free, the people of Corrientes may rest as- 
sured it will never answer to the shipping of foreign 
nations to avail themselves of it : — foreigners will 
purchase the productions of Corrientes and of Para^ 
guay if placed witliin their reach at low prices, but 
they will not unnecessarily incur the risks and ex- 
penses of sending their own ships a thousand miles 
up a river against wind and tide, in tpiest of a cargo 
which may at all times be had in the seaports of 
Brazil. 

Steam-conimunicatiou will enable the CorreutiiKMr 
to compete with the Brazilians, and it is perhaps 
the only means by tvliich they will Ik; enabled lo 
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Hod »ny stitc for their produce tit such a rate i\s will 
make it worth the while of foreigners to seek for it, 
even in the market of Bueiius Ayres. They have 
every facility for estabUshing it, — navigable rivers 
comnmnieating with the farthest extremes of the re- 
public, — and an endless abundance of wood of every 
kind for fuel. 

A remarkable physiciil feature m this province 
is the great lagoon of Ybera, extending in width 
about thirty leagues parallel to the iHiurse of the 
Parana, from which it is supposed tu derive its 
waters by some underground drainage, for no stream 
runs into it. Spreading far and wide to the 
south it occupies the enormous space of about a 
thuusand square miles, and supplies four consider- 
able rivers — the Mirinay, which runs into the Uru- 
guay ; and the Santa Lucia, the Bateles, and the Cor- 
rientes, which discharge themselves into the Parana. 
It was Azara's opinion, from the general aspect of the 
country, that the Parana itself at some former period 
took its course through tliia lake, and might again 
resume its aucicnt channel. At present it is hardly 
possible to explore any part of it from the prodigious 
qiuintity uf atgitatic plants and shrubs by wluch it is 
for the most part covered. 

Vhiit a store of lacuetriae deposits is here fonn- 
ing for the examination of future geologists ! 

Connected with this lake i» the tradition, which 
has been handed down by early Spanish writers, of 
a nation oi' pigmien, who were said to have lived lit 
r-2 
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islunds in the midst of it, a tale which the first dis- 
coverers, who were generally as ignorant as they 
were brave, seem to have as implicitly believed as 
that a race of giants once occupied other parts of the 
same continent. 

Both tales are easily traceable to their true origin, 
and neither of them is without a plausible found- 
ation. 

The bones of extinct animals of monstrous size, 
so frequently met with, gave rise, as well they might, 
to the story of the giants. The pigmiea are a race 
unfortunately not yet extinct, and are palpably the 
ants, whose marvellous works (especially in the part 
of the country I am speaking of), vying with those of 
man himself, are no less calculated to have occa- 
sioned at first sight, amongst credulous people, 
the most far-fetched conjectures as to their origin. 
I have made some allusion, in speaking of the course 
of the river Paraguay, to tlieir ingenious contrivances 
in the lakes uf Xarayes (where also the pigmy 
tribes were said to liave dwelt), hut those are no- 
thing compared to the works of the ants of Corri- 
entes and Paraguay, where whole plains are said to 
he covered with their buildings of donie-hke and 
conical forms, rising five and six feet and more in 
height, and formed of a cement hard as a rock, and 
impervious to tlie wet. Man's vanity might easily 
prompt him to mistake tliem lor works of his onii 
kind in miniature ; but, all-presumptuous as he is* 
nothing he has ever yet constructed in all the pleui-* 
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tude of his power is comparable to the works of these 
little insects. The Pyramids of Egypt do not bear 
one half the relutive proportion to his own size which 
the ordinary habitations of these ants do to theirs. 

Their works under ground are no less extraordi- 
nry : Aznra has described with his usual minute- 
ness the various species which he fell in with. Tliere 
is one amongst others which is winged, and the 
swarms of which are so prodigious, that he says he 
rode for three leagues continuously through one of 
them. Tliis was in about the latitude of Santa F^, 
where they particularly abound, and where the people 
catch them and eat them. The hind parts it .seems 
are very fat, and they fry them into a sort of paste 
or omelette, or, mixed up with sugar, make sweet- 
meats of them. 

They are a sad pest to the agriculturist and a 
great nuisance when they get inside tlie houses, 
At Buenos Ayres they are very troublesome: I tried 
myself every means in vain to get rid of them : iheir 
ingenuity always baffled us; no contrivance could 
keep anything in the shape of sweetmeats or dried 
fruits or such things out of their clutches ; and as to 
the quantity of sugar they would carry off in a very 
short time, it was incredible : we thought to escape 
them by placing our stores upon tables, the legs 
of which were surrounded by water, but tliey threw 
straws and sticks into the water, and so made them- 
selves bridges to cross by. If we hung them from 
the ceiling they climbed the walls and descended by 
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the ro{«e8 which suepended tbem, In our gai 
they committed terrible depredations ; and 
tiuninier-sejisoii it was always necessary to 
couple of ineu conetantly employed for the sole pi 
pose of destroying their nests. We observed 
they could not exist in the sun; so that, if a 
of sugur were half filled with thein, as wag con; 
the case, by putting it into the sun it was present^ 
cleared of every one of them. 

The Jesuit father Guevara, in his account of P(| 
raguay, speaks of a species not noticed by Aza 
found about Villa Rica, which deposits upon cert 
plants small globules of white wax, which the inl 
bitants collect tt> make candles of. The utility tl 
are of in tliis respect, be says, in some measure eoi 
pensates for the damage they do to the hitsbandnii 
Against their depredations, St. Simon and St. Jud^l 
and St. Bonifacio', liave been by turns elected in do^ 
form to be the special guardians and protectors of 
good Catholics. 

Fortunately, however, in those regions where th« 
insects most abound, an all-wise Providence has ai 
placed a most remarkable animal — formed, m 
would appear, expressly for the purpose of de6tro|Ei 
ing tbem and prt^venting their overrunning 
Innd — the tamandua, or, as we call it, the ant-bettfj 

■ The Hinip MiaU «r« involi«d to ket^p down Uie nU— awCl 
plague of tliMe countries — attrscted, no doubt, by the smell of b 
fverjwhire, >ut they are in Ihe iiballniri, ii{ PBiis. The eleven lb 
nnd Vir)iiD> were Hm xunrdisn uigclt igaintt tlic locutt*. 
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I hardly know any animal whicli exliibits more 
ttrikiiig evidence of design on the part of tJie 
Creator: slow iiod slugj^ish iu all its movements, 
without power of escape, siud appareutly without 
tlie ordinary means of self-defence, its long trumpet- 
eliaped snout solely formed to contain tlie siugular 
preheuBory organ with wliich it is furnished for the 
purpose of taking its ilirainutive prey, being entirely 
destitute of anything like the teeth of other animaU ; 
it would be speedily extenuinated by the beasts of 
prey which abound where it is found, were it not — 
us if to compensate for these deficiencies — providen- 
tially supplied ivith strong sharp claws, and euch 
courage and muscular power to use them, as enables 
it to defy every assailant. When attacked it throws 
itself upon its back, and in that posture will make so 
desperate h resistance, that it is u match either for 
the jaguar or tiger, its fiercest enemies. 

The ants are not the worst plagues in these coun- 
destructive as they are, they are not to be 
tnpared with the locusts ; tliough, happily (and 
Hieed were it otherwise, all man's labour would be 
Pain), they are only occasional visitors. When they 
come they lay the land utterly desolate. 
' I once witnessed one of their visitations, and,but that 
1 myseli' seen the extent of the devastation caused 
f tliem, I certainly would not have believed it. 
They made their appearance at first in a large 
inse cloud, hovering high in the (ur, as if hesitating 
lere to descend. All the t-liovels and jKits and 
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pans in Buenos Ayres were put in retjuisition t» 
make a clattei* to affright them, but lu vain ; dowo 
they came, to the consteruatioii of the owners of 
every quinta, or garden, m the neighbourhood of the 
city. They soon spread for several miles over the 
surface of the land, and so thickly that it was like 
driving over gravel to go amongst them ; — that, I 
well remember was just my impression upon going 
out upon the high road in a carriage whilst they 
were on the ground. They had then been at their 
work of destruction two or titree days, and were for 
the most part so gorged as to l)e quite incapable of 
moving ; in a day or two more they had literally not 
left a blade of grass or a green leaf to lie seen ; some 
of those that were not then dying of satiety began 
to devour one another. This was early in the year 
1 826. Though they were always as thick as grass- 
hopperti, 1 never saw at Buenos Ayres what was 
termed a flight of locusts hut that once, in nearly 
nine years. 

It was succeeded a few days afterwards by a flight 
of small black beetles, which came down like hail, 
and were swept up by shovels-full in our balconies : 
it was a small insect, about the size of an earwig, 
and was said to have the same habits ; they worked 
their way into the house in great numbers, where 
they fell into a sort of torpid state, in which they 
l)ccame an easy prey to the ants, who upon this 
occasion were our active allies, and helped us to get 
rid of thetii. 
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the eastward of Corrientes are the depopulated 
all that remain, uf the once tamed Missions 
r tlie Jesuits, the greater part of which were situ- 
ated 01) the shores of the Parana and Uruguay, 
where tlie courses of those rivers nearly meet. 

When the order was exi>elled from South Ame- 
L^Aca in 1767, there were a hundred thoneand inha- 
plbitHnts in the thirty towns in those parts under 
their control. In those situated east of the Parana, 
not a thousand souls remained in 1825, according to 
au account I received from the officer who was in 

I 'Command there at that period, and they were I be- 
.beve shortly afterwards swept ofiF during the war 
with Brazil for the occupation of the Banda Oriental. 
The other towns beyond the Parana, being within 
itiie jurisdiction of Paraguay, have fared little better 
.under Dr. Francia. 
This was that In^erium in impeno which once 
excited the astonishment of the world and the jea- 
lousy of princes : how little cause they had to be 
idarnied by it was best proved by the wliole fabric 
Ailing to pieces on the removal of a few poor old 
priests 1 a more inoffensive community never existed. 
It was an experiment on a vast scale, originated in 
the purest spirit of Christianity, to domesticate and 
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reader useful hordes of savuges who would otherwise, 
like the rest of the aborigines, have Itecti miserably 
exterminated in war or slavery by the conquerors of 
the land. Its remarkable success excited envy and 
jealousy, and caused a thousand idle tales to be cir- 
culated as to the political views of the Jesuits in 
founding such establishments, which unfortunately 
gained too easy credence in a credulous age, aud con- 
tributed, there is no doubt, to hasten the downfall of 
their order. 

Their real crime, if crime it was, was the posses- 
sion of that moral power and influence which was 
the natural consequence of their surpassing know- 
ledge aud wisdom in the times in which they lived. 

AVith resjwct to their Missions in South America, 
nothing could be more inconsistent than the allegu- 
tions made against them : — whilst accused, on the 
one hand, of aiming at the establishment of a power- 
ful and independent supremacy, they were, on the 
other, at the same time, reproaclied witii having sys- 
tematically kept the Indians in a state of infantiue 
tutelage. 

What would liave been the conseciuences of the 
opposite system ? How long M'ould tlie Spanish 
rule in those countries have lasted had the Jesuits 
trained up a hundred thousand of the proper owners 
of the soil in any practical knowledge of the rights 
of man ? How long would tlie Jesuits themselvee 
have preserved their influence with them ? 

The Indians love^i tlie Jesuits, and looked to ihem 
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^ SB Ui their fathers, and great were their lamentations 
when they were taken from tliem, and replaced by 
tlie unprincipled Franciscan triars sent to them liy 
Bucareli, the Captain General of Buenos Ayres : — 
the following memoritils, addressed to hiiu from the 
Missious of ISan Luis and IVlurtires, will serve to 
throw some light on the true feelings of the people 
with regard to their old and new pastors. 

2 have given a copy of one of the originals in 

r Guarani in the Appendix, as a specimen of a lan- 
^oge, which, of all the native tongues, was, [>erhaps, 
the most diffused in Soutli America, aud which, to 
thin day, may l>e traced frum the Parana tu the 
Aniazona : — 



No. I. 

I Tratislation of a Memorial addresned by the people 
of the Misxion of San L/uis to the Governor oj 
Buenon Ayres, praying that the Jesuits may re- 
main with them instead of the Prim's sent to re- 
place them. 

(J. H. S.) 

" God preserve your Excellency, say we, the 
Cahildo, and all the Caciques and Indians, men, 
I irouien, aud children, of Hhti Luis, as your Gxcel- 
[ Jency is our father. The Girregidor Santiago 
I Findo and Don Pantaleon Cayuari, in their love 
I for us, have written to us for certain birds which 
[they desire we will send Iheni for tlie King: — we 
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are very sorry Dot to have them to send, iiiasiiiuch as 
they live where God made them — in the forests, — 
and fly far away from us, so that we caimot catch 
them. 

" Witlmi we are the vassals of God and of the 
King, and always desirous to fulfil the wishes of his 
ministers in what they desire of us. Have we not 
been three times as far as Colonia with our aid ? — 
aud do we not laboiu' in order to pay tribute ? — and 
now we pray to God that that best of birds — the 
Holy Ghost — may descend upon the King, aud en- 
lighten him, and may the Holy Angel preserve him ! 

" So, confiding in your Excellency, Seilor Go- 
vernor, our proper father, with all humility, and 
with tears, we beg tiiat the Sons of St. Ignatius, the 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus, may continue to live 
with us and remain always amongst us. This we 
beg your Excellency to supplicate of the King for 
us for the love of God : — all this people, — men, 
women, and young persons, and especially the poor, 
— pray for the same with teais in their eyes. 

" As for the friars and priests sent to replace 
them, we love them not. The Apostle St. TTiomas, 
the minister of God, so taught our forefathers in 
these same parts, — for these friars and priests have 
no care for us. The Sons of San Ignatius, yes, — • 
they, from the very first, took care of our forefathers, 
and taught them, and baptized them, and preserved 
them for God and the King : — but for these friars 
and priests, in no mauoer do we wish for them. 
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" The Fathers of the Society of Jesus know how 
to liear with our weaknesses, and we were happy 
under them for God's sake ami the King's : — if 
your Excellency, good Sefior Governor, will listen 
to our prayer, and grant our request, we will pay 
larger tribute in the yerba cua-mini* 

" We are not slaves, and we desire to say that 
the Spanish custom is not to our liking, — for every 
one to take care of himself, instead of assisting 
one another in their daily labours. f This is the 
plain truth which we siiy to your Excellency, that 
it may be attended to ; — if it is not, this people, like 
the rest, will he lost. Tliis to your Excellency, to 
the King, and to God, — we shall go to the Devil! — 
and at the hour of our death where will be our help ? 

" Our children, who are in the country and in the 
towns, when they return and find not the Sons of 
San Ignatius, will flee away to the deserts and to 
the forests to do evil. Already it would seem that 
the people of San Joaquini, San Estanislaus, San 
Ferdinand, and Tymho, are Inst, — we kuow it well, 
and we say bo to your Excellency : — neither can the 
Cabildos erer restore these people for God and the 
King as they were. 

" So, good Governor, grant us ^vliat we ask, — and 



' The best sort at tea, in u-hich the Indians paid their annual tri- 
bute to the Crown. 

♦ The lodinns, under Ibe hyaleni of the Jesuits, had been nccu»- 
tomed to wurk in communiiij fur a common »tack, out of which nit the 
manii ol every individuul were regulnrly and adequatvl; provided for. 
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may God lielp and keep you. TLis is what we wiy 
iu the name of the people of San Luis, this 28th of 
February. 1768. 

" Your humble servants and cliihiren." 

(Signed by tlie members of the municipality-) 

No. II. 

Complaint of the people af Marfire« of the conduct 

of the priests sent to them after the expulsion oj 

the Jesuits. 

(J. H. S.) 
"To our most excellent Governor : — 
" Blessed and praised be the iioly sai-rament ! 
God our Lord grant you a long life and health on 
earth, and happiness hereafter in heaven. So we 
pray him,- — we, the Corregidor, Cabildo, and Ca- 
ciques of the people of the Holy Martyrs. — who. 
casting ourselves with all liuniility at your feet, give 
praises to God and to our King, and to you, Sefior 
Governor, for having come by his oommaud, as his 
deputy, amongst us. 

" Holding you in tlie highest reverence, we maite 
known to you that all this people are [wrfectly 
obedient to the orders of our Catholic King, trying 
to esteem and rei^pect the spiritual pastors sent to 
us, in nothing failing in our duties towanU them, 
with all due respect, as they are the mimster^ of God. 
" But, although this is our behaviour, they are 
Jiot satisfied with us : — for two or three days they 
were pleased with our humility, and no longer. 
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K " It has happened that the Corregidor, wishing 
fo execute the orders of the Governor, the Curate 
has said, — ' This man wrongs you : — in what light 
do you look upon his authority compared wiih that 
of your priests ? The King himself is only a supe- 
rior governor, and shall he food for the worms, and 
nothing more: — I fear no cue.' Saying so he or- 
dered fifty stripes to he given to an Indian, and a 
poor woman he ordered to be tied to a post, anrl 
flogged. He goes ahout with a stick in his hand 
to beat us, and a few days past he punished an 
Indian with blows in tlie church itself, before all the 
people :— another he beat in the Sfiuare, saying, — 
* If I kill him I shall do no great harm.' 

" The Administrator alone sometimes protects iis 
from these punishments, saying to him, with proper 
respect, — ' Father, you have no business to interfere 
in temporal matters,' — and for this he is not well 
with iiim. This officer endeavours to observe the 
commands of God and of ttie King for the good of 
this people, iind in nothing have we to complain of 
He helps us on all occasions, and much we 

,nd in need of it, Seilor Governor. 
But God and the King have appointed you for 
comfort, and so we make known to you our 
difficulties. We are fearful lest the people should 
lose their obedience and resjwct for tlie King's 
orders, wiien they hear the priests call the mandates 
King, tind of his Governor, words of no con- 
uence : — and so for your guidance we tell you 
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the truth, which God knows, and is testified to by 
all this people. Santos Martires, 16th April, 1768," 
(Signed by the Cahildo. &c.) 



Bticareli, on receipt of the first of these simple 
documents, sent it to Spain, with the ridiculous 
announcement that he considered it as the fore- 
runner of a rising in favour of the Jesuits, and had, 
in consequence, ordered a chosen body of troops 
to proceed immediately from Paraguay and Cor- 
rientes to the neighbourhood of the Missions to be 
in readiuess to put down the exiieeted insurrection : 
thither too he proceeded himself to take the field 
ill person against the rebels. 

He found them not in arms but in tears : — the 
Jesuits, though he could not believe it, had brought 
up the Indians in obedience, and in the love of their 
King as welt as of God, — and, having said their say, 
they resigned themselves submissively to the orders 
of their newly-appointed superiors, — giving thanks 
to the King for having sent a personage of such 
importance as Bucareli to take care of them. 
Bucareli met, in fact, with not the slightest oppo- 
sition from the Indians, in substituting his own 
system of adniinistnition for that of the Jesuits, 
which he had been amongst the fureinost to find 
fault with. 

The efficacy of his own measures may be Judged 
by their result : — he sent them civil governors, and 
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appointed Franciscan iriarsi lor their spiritua] pas- 
tors : — the misrule of the first, and the little respect 
inspired by the latter, compared with the uniformly 
exemplary lives of their predecessors, brought alK>ut- 
in little more than a quarter of a century, the entire 
ruin and depopulation of these once happy and pros- 
perous communities. The Indians, as they them- 
selves predicted in their letter to him, when there 
was no longer suthcient wisdom in their governors 

prevent it, were lost both to God and the King. 

In saying this I do not pretend to dispute that 
the institutions of the Jesuits were not, in many 
points, defective, like all others of man's creation ; 
they were, however, framed under very remark- 
able and novel circumstances, for which great al- 
lowances must be made in any comparison of them 
with the social systems of Europe ; if we look ut 
the good they did, rather than for the evil which 
they did not, we shall find that, in the course of 
about a century and a half, upwards of a milHon of 
Indians were made Christians by them, and taught 
to be happy and contented under the mild and 
{leaceful rule of their enlightened and admirable 
pastor!), — a blessed lot comjiared with the savage 
condition of the unreclaimed tril»es around them. 
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strictly speaking, has no place in this book, bem^, 
as it is for the present, a distinct and separate Re- 
public; hut, like the Missions, it is imjiossible to 
pass so near it without some alJueioD to its former 
prosperity, and to its present very singular condition 
under the despotic rule of Dr. Francia. 

It was in Paraguay that the first conquerors of 
the country fixed their abode and the seat of their 
government : — it was there also, attracted by the 
same inducements of a genial clime and a profiision 
of natural productions to satisfy all man's wants. 
that the Jesuit fathers laid the original foundations 
of their celebrated establishments just spoken of. 
Its population, before it ceased to be a province 
subject to the government of Buenos Ayres, was 
estimated at 200,000 souls, and the yearly value of 
its surplus produce, exported for consumption to 
Buenos Ayres and the interior provinces, fell little 
short of a million and a half of dollars. Eight 
millions of pounds of Paraguay tea were annually 
sent to Santa Fe and Buenos Ayres, besides a 
million of pounds of tobacco, large quantities of 
timber for every purpose, cotton, sugar, molasseSi 
spirits, and a variety of other articles. 

Tiie yerba-mate, or tea, \vhich forms the principal 
article in the list, is as much in general use and 
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demftnd throughout all the provinces of La Plata, 
Chile, iind many pEu1;a of Peru, as the teas of China 
are in Europe. The plant which produces it (the 
Ilex Puraguaycnsin) is an evergreen about the size 
of an orange-tree, which grows wild and in great 
abundance in the dense forests in (he northern and 
eastern parts of the province, whither the people 
repair yearly in numerous gangs to collect it. The 
difficulties of penetrating the woods to reach the 
yerbales, as tliey are called, are considerable, but 
they are amply repaid by the certain profits of the 
ailveuture. The whole process of preparing and 
packing it fur market is performed on the spot. 
The tender brandies and twigs, I»eing selected, are 
roasted quickly over a fire till the leaves are crisp ; 
and then, after Wing partially crushed or poundcti, 
are rammed i»tn hide bags, called serrons, contaimng 
200 lbs. each, which, when sown up, are ready for 
sale. 

The Jesuits cultivated the plant, of which there 
are three species, in tlicir Missions ; and by atten- 
tion produced a better quality of tea, called caa- 
mini, than that from the wild plant collected in the 
woods. 

From the practice of reducing the leaf nearly to 
duet jtroltaldy originated the general custom in South 
America of sucking the infusion when made through 
a tube, at one end of whicli is a strainer, which pre- 
vents the small particles of the tea-leaves from get- 
ting into the mouth: it is usually made very strong, 
02 



very hot, »Dd very sweet with sugar ; its properties 
seem to be miicli the same as those of the China tea. 
The Spiiiiiards learned to use it from the Guarani 
Indians. 

AVhen the Viceroy's power was overthrown io 
1810, the province of Paraguay refused to acknow- 
ledge tlie central government set up at Buenos Ayres 
to succeed him, and an army was in consequence sent 
to reduce it to obedience; but the Paraguay troops 
defeated the Buenos Ayrean general, Belgrano, who 
was glad to capitulate, and be pernntted to return 
whence he came. Emboldened by this success, 
which gave them an idea of their own consequence 
beyond any they had before entertained, they pro- 
ceeded at once to assert their absolute independence, 
not only of Buenos Ayres, but of the mother country, 
and to declare Paraguay a free and sovereign state, 
a step beyond any at that time contemplated, per- 
haps even by the rulers of Buenos Ayres themselves, 
who, though self-elected, continued to act in the 
King's uame up to 1816, the date of their declara- 
tion of independence at Tucuman. 

This proclamation of the independence of Para> 
guay was followed in the first instance by the setting 
up of a triumvirate government, of which Fraocia 
was the secretary, and soon became the secret mover 
of the whole machine. A sort of Mephistopheles, be 
was not long ere he set the members of the govern- 
ment by the ears, and by his intrigues brought about 
their resignation. 
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lieii came the cooTocation of a general assembly 
r deputies from all the towns and vilkgos of the 
province, to consider what was to be done under 
the circumstances. By these poor ignorant people 
tlius dragged from their homes, Francia, a person 
in authority, a lawyer, or learned man, — for the 
tenns are synonymous in the language of Para- 
guay, — ^living like an ascetic, and affecting a sort of 
cahalistical knowledge, was looked u[>on with a kind 
of reverential awe, as a person of wonderful acfjuire- 
ments and sagacity, whose opinions were eagerly 
sought to guide them in the weighty matters they 
were called upon to discuss, whilst on his oivn part 
he was not behindhand in maturing his plans and 
securing his influence. 

When the Congress met he laid before it the fol- 
lowing project for a government, which, as he an- 
ticipated, was regarded as the tie plus ultra of 
wisdom, and was adopted by acclamation {poraccla- 
tnaciofi). I give the document entire, not only be- 
cause it has never before appeared in English, but 
as the best evidence of the low cunning of the pro- 
jector, and of the extreme simplicity and subser- 
viency of those who adopted it, believing all the 
time that they were a free and independent people. 

Plan Jbr a Constitution proposed by Dr. Francia to 
the General CungrenK <(f Paraguay , and adopted 
. iy acclamation. 

^^ ARTict^ I. — The two citizens Don Fulencio 
^ros and Don Jose Caspar de Francia shall alone 
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constitute the govemmeat, with the title of ' Consuls 
of the Republic of Paraguay.' They shall have the 
rank and honours of Brigadier-Generals, and their 
coniniissions as such shall be signed by tlie President 
of this Congress. 

" Art, II. — They nhall wear, as the ioMgnia of 
their Consular dignity, a hat bound with blue, and 
the tri-coloured scarf of the Republic. They sliaU 
have the like and eijual jurisdiction and authority, 
which they shall exercise uniforndy and conjointly. 
In consequence, all acts of the Government shall be 
signed by Iwth. 

"Art. III.— Their first duty shall be the pre- 
servation, security, and defence of the Republic, 
with all the vigilance, judgment, and activity re- 
quired under existing rircumstiuices. 

" Art. IV. — Tliere shall henceforward be no Pre- 
udency. 

" Art. V. — All the forces of the Province shall 
be under the joint command in chief of the two 
Consuls. 

" Art. VI. — Nevertheless, all the active and effect- 
ive troops of every grade, as well as all the anus aud 
ammumtion, sliall lie equally divided, and placed at 
the disp«)sal, half and half, of each Consul, and each 
shall have his own separate barracks and magazines 
under his own command. 

" Art. VII. — There shall be two battalions of 
infantry, each to consist of three or four companies 
for the present, or of more if necessary : so that each 
Consul shall have his sepiuiite battulinn, of which he 
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^lall be the chief and commandaat exclusively : lie 

also have the command of one of the two com- 

Lnies of artillery ; Consul Yegros shall command 

first, and Consul Francia the second ; the latter 

ehall form his own battalion, towards which he shall 

be at liberty to take the fifth part of that commanded 

Jby Consul Yegros. 

" Art. VIII. — The officers and men of these corps 
r.iball I>e approved of by their respective Chiefs, the 
id Consuls ; but all officers' commissions slmll be 
4^ned by both jointly, though they may be proposed 
by their own commanders respectively : in like man- 
ner, if it should be necessary to try them for any 
oHence, it shall be before the two Consuls jointly. 
" Art. IX. — ^The Consuls shall preside over tlie 
ibuuale in turn for four months at a time each, 
with the title of ' Consul in Turn,' and not ' Consul 
Presiding,' lest that designation should give rise to 
mistakes. Consul Francia shall take the first turn, 
and in all cases, when the turn comes round, a notice 
of it, signed by both, shall be inserted in a book, and 
l^mt to the Cabildo of the city for their information. 
I. " Art. X. — A chamber shall be set apart in the 
jOorerument House for the Tribunal of the Consuls : 
it shall be open during the hours of office, and its 
■niB shall be regulated by the Consul in Turn for 
time being. 

Art. XI. — ^Tbe Secretary shall take cognisance 
such cases on which doubts may arise, and which 
not hereby provided for. 
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' Art. XII. — It is left to the will and prudence 
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Consuls to regulate by 
that may be requisite for the due despatch of the 
business of the State, in all its branches ; as well as 
to appoint one or, if necessary, two secretaries; also 
to create a superior tribunal of appeal, to determine, 
according to law, as a Court of Last Resort, such 
eases as it may be necessary to refer to it. 

" Art. Xni. — If either of the two Consuls should 
die or resign, the other stiall proceed within a month 
to call together the General Congress of the Pro- 
vince, which shall cousist of one thousand Deputies, 
chosen, like the present, by popular election ; and it 
shall be a fundamental, general, perpetual, and io- 
mriable law and rule, that henceforward such Gene- 
ral Congress of the Province shall assemble every 
year, convoked in the same manner, and to consist 
of the aforesaid number of one thousand representa- 
tives ; and the day for their meeting shall always 
be on the 1 5th of October : and the necessary con- 
vocation and sunmionses shall be issued in conee- 
quence by the middle of every mouth of September. 
in order that the Province may duly, and at least 
ODce a-year, meet as a free and sovereign [Miople, to 
deliberate on what may be most conducive to the 
general good, to improve, if necessary, its govern- 
ment, to provide remedies for abuses, and to take all 
such measures as may l>e suggested by the wiadom 
of experience. 

'• Art. XIV. — Thece rules shall lie observed until 
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I altered by any future Congress, and Bliall be cupied 
I Into the Book of tlie HesolutioDs of Governmeut. 

"Art. XV. — ^I'he Consuls shail immediately ap- 

* pear before the present Sovereign Coogrega to swear 

to observe faitMuUy, and to cause to be observed, 

tbese rules and regulations. The same oath shall 

tte also forthwitli administered by their order to all 

I tile officers of the troops, and by the officers to the 

I inldiers, whereof a proper record sliall be inserted 

1 the archives of the Congress ; and whoever shall 

liefuse to take the said oath shall be dismissed the 

Krvice, and punished as though he had broken it. 
I* " Art. XVI. — The Province adopts tlie forms, as 
'ell as the number of Representatives assembled in 
i actual Congress, and the Government shall make 
change in either one or the other. 

" Done and Sig^?ied at Avsumption, 
the Wh October, 1813." 



Francia, having thus obtained one-half the power 

Pte aimed at, was not long ere he secured the other. 

When the thousand deputies met, in virtue of the 

13th article of the Constitution, it was intimated to 

them tliat the substitution of one Governor for a pair 

of Consuls would be a great improvement ; and 

Don Gaspar was, as a matter of course, elected sole 

Lpictator of the Kepublic of Paraguay. 

I His nomination in the first instance was for three 

years; at the expiration of which time he took care 

to have his power confirmed for life. The Deputies 

y(bsi passed this act, in their simplicity, returned to 
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tlieir homes exulting in an arrangement whereby 
they were saved all further trouble, whilst the tyrant 
they had set up commenced a reign which, for sys- 
tematic seltishness, cruelty, and unrestrained des- 
potism, is almost unparalleled in the history of any 
country. 

His first object, as may be supposed, was to put 
down all opposition ; and this he did by imprisoniag, 
banishing, or putting to death every individual of 
wealth or influence who could in any way interfere 
with him in the exercise of his despotic sway : — his 
spies ivere in every house, the most trivial expression 
of dissatisfaction was construed into treason, and ere 
long no man dared to speak to his neighbour for 
fear of being denounced : thus he silenced by 
terror all opposition from within ; anrl, lest any 
should be attempted from without, he proceeded to 
restrict the communication with the adjoining pro- 
vinces, and at last to establish a system of non- 
intercourse which for nearly twenty years he has 
rigorously enforced, and will doubtless continue to 
do so as long as he lives. The only trade, if trade 
it can be called, which of late years has been carried 
on, has been upon his own account, and such as has 
been necessary to further his own policy of habituating 
the lower classes to look to him, and to him only, for 
the supply of all their wants. His mode of managing 
this business is as singular as all the rest of his pro- 
ceedings. When he wants an assortment of foreign 
goods. B permit is sent over to the adjoining pro- 
vince of Corrienles for a vessvl to proceed to the 
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I ,«|>po8ite port of Nembuc6 ; on lier arrival there, 

the invoice of the cargo is immediately forwarded 

I'lD him at Aesumptioii, from which, after selecting 

■Mich articles as he requires, he orders a quantity of 

yerba-mat^ to he put on board in payment. There 

I is no appeal from his own valuation : no one is 

I ■allowed to go on shore, and the ship is sent back as 

|.AOon as the yerbii is delivered: — tlie article itself is 

l^<lii such demand, from his having stopped the trade 

] >io it, that the people of Corrieotes are glad to get it 

I <!<ipon his own terms. He is the owner of several 

^ibops, or stores, in Assumption, from which tlie 

ods are afterwards retailed, by his permission, to 

iMhose who may stand in need of them. 

In the same manner for a short period be allowed 
L'^ peddling traffic to be carried on between the Bra- 
l*fliliaD Missions l>eyoud the river Uruguay and the 
l-fort of Ytapua, opposite to Candelaria, but that he 
I altogether stopjted about ten years ago. 

His revenue chiefly arises from properties con- 
1 fiecuted by bis own arbitrary judgiDeutg, and from 
P*titbea in kind upon all articles of produce, the 
P'dnght to levy which is yearly sold by the govern- 
' nient to the best bidder in each department; the 
contractors generally underlet them to others, and 
' Ihey are in consequence rigorously exacted.* The 
l>iprincipal expenditure is in the maintenance of a 

' A commuUtioD of these tithes foe a fixed ravenue wta agreed 
i vpoD between the church and the muniripnl government of Asaump- 
il an early period of the Spanwh rule in that rouutry. 
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large Biilitia force, in whicli every person capable of 
bearing arms is enrolled and called upon to do duty 
in turn. Francia is of course commander-in-chief 
of the army, as he is the head of the church, the 
law, and every otlier branch of the administration. 

\Vlien I arrived in the River Plate, in 1824, I 
found that many British subjects had been for severa' 
years detained in Paraguay by this monster against 
their will ; and it became my duty in consequence to 
make a representation to liim upon the subject, and 
to apply for their liberation. This I was fortunate 
enough to obtain, together with the release of many 
other Europeans, whom, that it should not appear 
that he was granting any special favour to the 
English, he allowed at the same time to depart ; 
amongst the rest Messrs. Rengger and Longchamps, 
two Swiss gentlemen, wlio have since published a 
highly-interesting account of their detention, and of 
the state of the country,* 

He made, however, an exception of M. Bompland, 
the well-known companion of Baron Humboldt, 
whom he had some years before caused to be seized 
and carried off by an armed force, sent across the 
Parana for the purpose, whilst engaged in his own 
inoffensive pursuits in the province of Corrientes. 
As there was no accredited French agent at Buenos 
Ayres at the time, I took upon myself to make 



* T)w Rdgn of Don Ga«pa.r de Francia in Paragiu;r, being u ae- 
cx)unt of a nil yean reaidence in that Republic, by Mean. Renggrr 
anil LoDgcbaropfi, translated, 1S27. 
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another applicutiou to Francia, specially in favour of 
an iudividuai in whose fate I could justly say that 
iill the scientific world was interestecl ; and I further 
offered to guarantee the fulfilment of any promise 
M. Uonipland might himself choose to make, in case 
of his Iil>eration, to return at once to Europe. 1 
wrote in the same sense to M. Bompland, and en- 
closed my letter, open, to the Dictator, to forward to 
its destination if he approved of it. But, instead of 
doing so, he returned it to me, with a rude inti- 
mation that that must close our correspondence,* 

I believe he was disappointed at finding that I 

could not concur with him in his notion of opening 

I direct trmle between Great Britain and Paraguay, 

whicli it appeared he had long set his heart, the 

ler as he expected thereby to be able to show to 

lis own subjects his independence of his neighbours, 

ind especially of the Buenos Ayreans. 

That so extraordinary a state of things should so 

KJking have existed is I believe entirely to be ascribed 

W.to the miserable weakness of the adjoining provinces, 

tiich, had tliey been able to make the slightest 

»mbiued effort, might long ago have put an end to 

r^ie tyrannical rule of this crazy old despot. Nature 

r will probably do this ere long, when it may be ex- 

■ ■pected that Paraguay will once more join the con- 

piederation of her sister provinces. 

' M. Bnropluid bai since obtained hi* libeit}, after a dclenUoD of 
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CORDOVA, LA BIOJA. SANTIAGO, TUCUMAN, CATAHARCA. 
SALT A. 

Cordova- Government. Pastoral Habits of the People. Prnduc- 
tiona. La Rioja. Population, &c. Famatina Uines. Brill 
arisiog from the present subdi^'ision of the Provincial Govern- 
ments. Santiaoo dbl Estero. The SBn<]y Desert or Tra- 
versia. Quicbua Language, Productions, &c. The Salado 
navignble to the Pantnu. The Chaco. Mass of native Iron 
found there. Theory of its Meteoric Origin questionable. Ac- 
count of the native Iron from Atarama. TvcuuAN. Detigfat- 
fiil Climale. Mines— liltle worked. RichnesBof the Vegctattan. 
Declaration of IndeptnJonc* of tlie Provinces maile there in 
1816. Catamabca. Population. &c. Original Inhabitanta — 
their long Wars with the f^paniards, Salta. Divisiona. Popu- 
lation, Government, Ciimale, Hivcn, The Vermejo, and its Af- 
fluents from Tarija and Jujuy. Valuable Productions of this 
Province. Labour of the Matam Indians obtainable, and pre- 
ferable to that of Europeans in such Latitudes. Importance uf 
inland Steam Navigation urged. 

In proceediafT now to give Buch infonnatioii as I 
have lieen able to collect respecting the state of the 
provinces tm the road to Peru, and to the westward 
of it, I shall take them in their geographical order, 
although it may he as well to ohserve that tliey 
were not, as may be supposed, originally conquered 
and settled by the discoverers of the Rio de la Plata. 
Those adventurers, follomng the course of the river 
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Piiruguay, renlutied to sulijection the warlike tribes 
they found upon its shores, and, navigating its higher 
branches, after incredible hardships and many va- 
liant deeds, succeeded in opening a communication 
with their countrymen in Peru ; hut they made no 
attempt to possess themselves of the vast extent of 
country lying to the westward of them. 

The discovery of those regions n'as reserved for 
the followers of Alniayro, who, after the concjuest 
of Peru, marched southwanl to take possession of 
Chile, in fulfilment of his agreement with Pizarro ; 
Bud his successors laid claim to them as part of the 
jurisdiction originally allutte<l to him in virtue of 
^t agreement — a pretension which gave rise to 
many contentions amongst the chiefs who first esta- 
blished themselves in those ])arts ; nor were they 
put an end to until, by the king's authority, these 
settlements, comprising Tuciiman, Santiago del Es- 
tero, the towns in the valley of Catamarca, and 
many others since destroyed, were erecte<I into a 
distinct and separate province called Tucuman, from 
the chief of the Calchiiqui tribes which inhabited 
them. This was in 1563, some years before the 
existence of Buenos Ayres. Nor was it indeed till 
nearly half a cj^ntury after I)e Garay had founded 
his settlement there that they became politically 
conoected, and were united under one and the same 
, government. 
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Tlie province of Cordova, after that of Buenos 
A yres, is tliL' most important of the Union. Accord- 
ing to a census taken in 1822-23, the population 
then amounted to something more than 85,000 
souls, of which from 12,000 to 14,000 lived in the 
city. 

It U ruled by a governor, who is elective by h 
provincial junta occasionally convoked, and whose 
power is almost arbitrary ; he has tlie command of 
all the forces and militia of the province, and has 
the power of reversing, on appeal, all decisions of 
the tribunals. 

It is bounded by the province of Santiago del 
Estero to the north, and Santa Fk to the east, and 
on the western side by the mountain-ranges gene- 
rally known as the Sierra de Cordova. From these 
ranges descend many rivers and streams which irri- 
gate and fertilise the plains l}elow ; amongst wliich 
mav he enumerated the Rio San Miguel, the Tor- 
toml, the Carnero, the Primero, Segundo, Tercero, 
Quarto, and Quinto : of these the Tercero is the only 
one which reaches the Parana ; all the rest are lost 
in the flat intervening plains. It has been ascer- 
tained that very little is requisite to render the Ter- 
cero navigable for lioats from the Parana to witbiQ 
al)out thirty leagues of the city, wherel 
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commiinicatioD might be opened, which would save 
much of the preseot expensive and tedious land car- 
riage of the productions not ordy of Cordova, hut of 
the provinces of Cuyo, to Jtuenos Ayres. 

The perpetual irrii^ation of so many streams gives 
lee to a constant supply of excellent pasturage for 
cattle and sheep, the facility of rearing which may 
in some measure account for the preference evinced 
by the people for pastoral over agricultural pur- 
suit*. These habits occasion the country popuhttiun 
to be much scattered : they congregate hut little in 
the towns ; and the principal places after the ca- 
pital. Conception, Ranchos, and Carlotta, are at the 
best but wretched villages. 

In travelling from Buenos Ayres after passing the 

it of Frayle Muei-to on the river Tercero, tlie 
aspect of the country begins to change : it becomes 
undulated, and at last there is an end of the mono- 
tonous scenery of the Pampas, throughout which 
not a tree is to l« seen save the solitury Umbu, stand- 
iag like a giant land-marli in the boundless plain. 
* The traveller's eye is relieved by the appearance 
of woods and forests which become more dense as 
the Sierra is approached. The trees are for the 
most part varieties of the mimosa family, thickly 
set \rith thorns ; and so marked is this peculiarity 
in those parts, that I recollect a gentleman from 
Cordova who came to Buenos Ayres wliilst I was 

ire, expressing something more than common sur- 
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prise at finding that tlie greater part of tlie tree? 
which grew in the gardens about the city, and whicb 
were probably chiefly of European origin, were not 
covered with thorns like those of his own province. 

The palm-tree is scattered over the valleys in the 
northern part of the province, and on the road to 
Santiago del Estero ; and it is the land of the aloe 
and cactus in every variety. 

The city which gives its name to the province waa 
founded by the conquerors of Tucunian in 1573; 
it is situated iu lat. 31° 26* 14"* long, from Ferro, 
314° 30' 45", in a pleasant valley upon the banks of 
the river Priinero, sheltered from the north and 
south winds, which, in the more exposed parts of 
the province blowing alternately hot and cold, pro- 
duce great and sudden variations in the atmosphere, 
very trying to the constitutions of the inhabitants. 

By the post-road it is 172 leagues distant from 
Buenos Ayree. 

It is related that lor many years after its founil- 
ation, the inhabitants were subjected to much incon- 
venience from the occasional overflowings of a lake 
in the neighbouring hills, until an earthquake swal^ 
lowed up its waters, and drained it apparently for 
ever. Much damage, however, is still done by the 
mountain-torrents which descend from the Sierra in 



*Thi» latitude U tha mean of four obietvations taken bj H. da 
8aiiillac(in 17B4)one of the astronomen attached to the cammiuioii 
foe determining the boundarj. 
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F tbe rainy BeasoD, and have made it necessary to build 
r ttroDg walls to save tlie city from being occasionjilly 
I inundated. 

Limestone and timber being to be had in the im- 
I aiediate neighbourhood, the houses are generally 
[ better built than in other towns in the interior. 

Cordova contains many churches, and is the seat 
I of a university, at which, in the thne of the Old 
I Spauiardtt, most of the better classes from all parts 
I of the Vice-Royalty received their education ; it was 
, under the management of the Jesuits, to whom this 
1 city owes much of its importance. It was here they 
had their principal college (the Colegio Maximo) ; 
I lind they held large possessions in the neighbourhood, 
I from whence they derived considerable revenues, 
tbe greater part of which were spent in the found&- 
[ tkm and embellishment of tbe churches, and in other 
)UB establishments. Here also they had a cele- 
brated librar}', rich in manuscript records of their 
JUiseions and labours amongst the Indians, which 
upon their expulsion was sent to Buenos Ayres. 
The printed books formed the nucleus of the present 
public library in that city ; but the greater part of 
the manusoriptg, and amongst the rest an unpub- 
lished portion of Father Guevara's History, have 
pever since been seen : they were probably, either 
Kut to Spain or destroyed by Bucareli, who was 
I charged with the expulsion of the Order; a duty 
wliich he fulfilled with a hai-shness and illiberality 
:ver to be forgotten in a country which owes all it 
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possesses in the ebape of civilization, to the inde- 
fatigable zeal and eulightened spirit of that com- 
munity. 

Out of their confiscated property the uniyereity 
of Bueiioa Ayres was subsequently founded ; and 
being more conveniently situated for the rising ge- 
neration, it has in proportion diminished the import- 
ance of that of Cordova, which, though still kept up, 
has dwindled to the scale of a provincial school. 

From the year 1699 Cordova was also the resi- 
dence of a bishop (removed from Tucuman), but tJie 
see has been vacant since the first years of the revo- 
lution. 

The effects of the preponderating influence of the 
monastic establishments are still visible in the habits 
(tf the generality of the people ; anil though tlie 
ladies are not all nuns, their manners are a vast deal 
more reserved than those either of the capital or of 
the other principal provincial towns. As an in- 
stance of this, a fair lady of Buenos Ayres told me 
she had caused no little scandal whilst on a visit to 
some of her Cordova relations, by insisting on danc- 
ing at a ball with a male partner, instead of with 
one of her own seXf an innovation which greatly 
horrified the mamas. Captain Andrews, too, tias 
given a lively account of the alarm he unwittingly 
occasioned by a like breach of decorum in offering 
his arm to a young lady on going to dinner. Tliese 
scruples, however, have I believe, since been much 
modified, and I am told that ladies and gentlemen 
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I -now dauce couutry -dances together at Cordova, 
t .much as they do in other parts of the world. In spite 
I «f the fears of tlie mamas and the froiviis of the 
priests. 

! Laving is very cheap and provisions abundant, 
Jthe wants of tlie |>eople few, and their hospitality 
Unbounded ; their kindness, indeed, to strangers, is 
I spoken of by all who have been amongst them. 

Cordova at present forms a sort of centre of com- 
munication between the Upper Provinces and Buenos 
Ayres. Its own produce, consisting chiefly of hides 
I and wool, is all sent to the capital, whence it receives 
I European manufactured goods in exchange. 

If steam navigation were established on the Parana 
[ iKtween Buenos Ayres and Santa F6, Cordova, as 
I irell as the proiinces further north, would share in 
I its advantages, and would be more easily supplied 
I through Santa Fe, by the road wttich runs nearly in 
direct line between the two cities ; whilst the 
I ihorter line of comnmnication thus opened between 
I the provinces of Cuyo and those on the Parana, 
I passing necessarily through Cordova, would fully 
I compensate to the people of that place for any 
I loss tliey might sustain in consequeuce of the transit 
trade from Buenos Ayres to the Upper Provinces 
i heiag turned in anotlier direction. 

The people of Cordova and Santa Fe would also 
I^Qce more have a joint interest in checking the in- 
I nads of the Indians from the Chaco, and by a better 
iibination oi their joint means might be enabled 
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to protect their frontiers more effectually and per* 
haps at less expense than either province is now at 
for the maintainance of the militia which is requisite 
for its separate defence. 

Cordova, owing to the miserable weakness of the 
adjoining governments of both Santa Fk and San 
Luis, is obliged at present to support a large armed 
force to protect her frontiers, not only froai the 
savages of the Chaco, but from those of the Pampas. 
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To the west of the province of Cordova, across the 
Sierra, lies La Rioja, formerly a dependency of that 
government, but now dignifietl with the title of an 
independent province, divided into four depart- 
ments, viz., Arauco, Guandacol, the Llanos, and 
Famatina, It is nominally under the rule of a 
goveraor and a muniripal junta of five members. 
The city from which it takes its name was founded 
in 1591, at the foot of the Sierra de Velasco, a gra- 
nitic range, and is situated, according to a MS. in 
my possession, in latitude 29° 13*, though I know 
not upon whose authority. In 1824 the population 
did not amount to more than 3500 souls, though the 
whole province may contain from 18,000 to 20,000. 
Arauco, which is the most northern department, 
contains about 3000, chiefly occupied in the culti- 
VHtioR of vineyards, from which they make 8000 or 
10,000 small barrels annually, of a strong sweet 
wine, which is sent to Cordova and the neighbour- 
ing provinces, 

Guandacol, which lies to the westward, beyond 
the range of Famatina, and along the base of the 
Cordillera of Chile, contains about 1500 inhabitants, 

■chiefly congregated in the towns of Guandacol 
ftnd Vinchinu. They are employed in agriculture. 
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and, at a particular season, in hunting the vicuilas 
in the Cordillera, the wool of which forme a valuable 



article of trade : — the t 



1 is an article of food. 



h 



The Llailos, which lie to the south of Ija Riojo, 
constitute a rich grazing district, in wliich about 
20,000 head of cuttle are annually bred. The in- 
habitants are calculated to he about 6000. 

The department of Famatina, of which Chilecito 
is the principal place, lies to tlie west of La Rioja ; 
it contains 3000 or 6000 inhabitants, who, like tboae 
of Arauco, are much engaged in the cultivation of 
their vineyards, from which tbey make 6000 or 8000 
barrels of wine yearly. It takes its name from the 
famous mineral range of Famatina, distant from La 
Kioja about thirty leagues : — this range is described 
to extend for fitty leagues ; in the centre is the 
Nevado, a lofty peak covered %vith perpetual snow, 
— its geological formation is chiefly gneiss and clay- 
slate ; but it is specially celebrated for the richness 
of its silver ores, which are said to surpass in in- 
trinsic value those of Potosi, — the extreme remote- 
ness and inclemency of their situation, however, 
accessible only by rugged and diflicult mountaia 
paths, has been a constant bar to tlieir being worked 
to any extent, and as yet they may be said to be 
only superficially known : nevertheless a mint Has 
established at La Rioja, at wliich some gold and 
silver coins have been struck ; and, in 1824 aod 
1825, during the rage for mining speculations in 
South America, companies were formed for ibe 
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working of those of Fanmtina ; — lliose scheiuea, iiow- 
ever, only eDrled iii disappointmeDt to all concerned 
, III tlieni, not from any scarcity, I believe, of the 
-precious metuls, but from miscitlculations and mis- 
management, and an entire ignorance of the political 
Btute of the country. In such remote parts it has 
been but too sadJy proved Low little foreigners 
can calculate upon any efTectual protection either 
for their property or their persona. It is idle to 
talk of contracts or title-deeds where the only real 
law is the will of some petty despot, whose ne- 
cessities or interests, direct or indirect, will always 
overrule all other considerations. That such should 
be the state of La Kioja is not surprising, when 
' Hs geographical position is considered, which cuts 
I it off from almost all intercourse with the more 
I (uvilized parts of the republic. The roads which 
' lead to it, if roads they can be culled, which are 
I hardly passable by mules, are as bad as they can be, 
' whilst the distances by these circuitous paths to the 
Bearcst of the other provincial towns are enormous. 
I from La Ilioja to Cordovu it hs 114 leagues, to 
Mendoza 159, and to Buenos Ayres by the neai-est 
beaten route 287. To Guasco or Copiapo, the 
nearest towns in Chile, the length of tlie route by 
the Cordillera of Guaiidacol is 130 leagues : — this 
pass is said to be easy of transit, and has been often 
j used to convey goods across the Cordillera from 
' Chile, when the communication mth Buenos Ayres 
has been closed. 
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The people, as might be expected, are iu a Is- 
iiieiitable state of ignorance. Tlie gorernor himself, 
in sending me an account of bis province, confesBed 
that the only school in it was one established iu the 
town of La Rioja, where the instruction was en- 
tirely limited to reading and writing, and that, for 
want of support, was often closed. 

If the establishment of the present federal system 
be found of any real advantage, or gratifying to tlie 
ambition of some other provinces, the local situa- 
tion and means of which may induce them to 
look forward with any confidence to improving their 
social condition ; on the other hand I fear it must be 
fatal to those which, like La Rioja, are necessarily 
tlirown by it upon resources which are palpably 
inade(|uate either to ensure them any tolerably effi- 
cient government for the present, or any liketibood 
of an improvement m their condition hereafter. It 
seems to me that the only means of saving them 
from lapsing into a state of semi- barbarism is to 
make them, as before, dependencies of their more 
powerful neighbours : — nor would they alone bene6t 
by such an arrangement ; a concentration of the 
HepubUc into half-a-dozen instead of twice the num- 
ber of provincial governments (as was originally 
contemplated when it was divided into provinces 
10 1813 and 1814), would render each in itself 
infinitely more respectable, and better able to main- 
tain its own independence, whilst it would vastly 
facilitate the management of all their national in- 
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terests and affairs by the government of Buenos 
Ayres. 

The provinces to the north of Cordova and La 
Rioja originally formed only two governments^ ac- 
ooj^ing to the division estdi>lished by the National 
.Congress in 1814: — ihtLi of Tucuman, which in- 
cluded Santiago del Estero and Catamarca; and 
that of Salta with Jujuy, Oran, and Tarija ; but 
these have since sub-divided themselves, and instead 
of two now form five distinct governments.-^viE., 
Santiago^ Tucuman, Catamarca, Salta, and Tarija, 
— the latter of which has become united to Bolivia : 
of the others, the first, after leaving Coidova, is 
Santiago del Estero. 



SANTIAGO DEL ESTERO. 



The distance from the city of Cordova to that of 
I Santiago del Estero is 1 1 leagues by tlie post-road. 
Fortezuela is the first station beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of Cordova, shortly after which commeDces 
vhat is called the Travesia, a vast sandy zone 
thirty to forty leagues in hreadth, for the most 
.part covered with a saline efflorescence, and produc- 
ing a salsola, from the ashes of which the inhabi- 
tants extract soda. It borders the Sierra de Cordova 
to the north, and extends west as far as La Rloja. 
running southward nearly to San Luis. In this 
arid district the sultry heat of the north wind, 
which is very prevalent in the summer season, is 
almost insufferable. 

My intelhgent correspondent Dr. Redhead, who 
has lived for more than a quarter of a century in 
the upper provinces, and to whom I am indebted 
for some of the most valuable of my information 
respecting them, speaking of its geological appear- 
ance, observes in one of his letters how forcibly he 
iiad been led to conjecture that the southern part of 
the province of Santiago must once have been a sea- 
coast. " Its sandy hillocks, he says, always reminded 
him of those on the shores of Flanders :" — certain 
it is, that throughout the whole extent of this sandy 
zone, from Ambargasta to Nona, the level of the 
country becomes very much depressed, and falls very 
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nearly to tliat of Buenos Ayres ; thus in the very 
heart of the continent, at a distance of 700 miles 
direct from the sea, we have a considerable tract of 
laud hardly elevated above its ininiediate shores. 

The following table of barometrical observations, 
taken by Dr. Redhead, will not only show the va- 
riations in the height of the country intervening be- 
tween BuenoB Ayres and Santiajjo, but also of that 
to the northward, along the high road, as far as 
Tupiza in Peru : — 
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In tfae Tipper parts of the Sierra de Cordova, 
granite everywhere breaks through the surface, and 
innumerable fragments of it may be traced in the 
descent to the Travesia, whilst beyond that sandy 
zone there is not a vestige of it throughout the rest 
of the road to Potosi, the forniatiou the whole way 
l>eing of blue argillaceous schist and slate, with 
occasional strata of limestone and red sandstone- 
In the neighbourhood of Potosi, however, and on 
the tops of some of the highest mountains in its 
vicinity. Helms tells us that he fell in with a pretty 
thick stratum of granite pebbles rounded by the 
action of water. How, he says, could these masses 
of granite have been deposited here ? Have they 
been rolled hither by a general deluge, or by some 
later partial revolution of nature ? His astonish- 
ment would have been infinitely greater had he 
known that marine shells are to be found on the 
lofty mountain of Chorohpe (al>out twelve leagues 
north-west from Tupiza, between Salta and Potosi), 
the summit of which has been determined by Dr. 
Redhead to be 16,530 feet above the level of the 



The word Cliorolque is corrupted from Churu- 
colque, signifying in the Quichua tongue that the 
mountain contains silver and shells. The Spaniards, 
however, little suspected that the latter were to be 
found there, till, in 1826, an enterprising French- 
man ascended the mountain and brought down 
specimens which established beyond doubt the fact. 
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. A further study of that language might lead the 
Bcieiitific iiKjuirer to many an important discovery. 
The disposition of tlie Peruvians for observation is 
well known, and their nomenclature of places in 
generally expressive more or less either of the 
nature of the soil, or some peculiarity attached to it : 
tlius a person well versed in Quichua is beforehand 
aware of what he is to see. Peutocsi, for instance, 
difficult to be projMsrly pronounced by an European, 
and corrupted into Potosi, signifies, " It is taid ta 
have burst forth :" such must have l}een their tra- 
dition, which the very appearance of this singular 
cone, standing alone and distinct from the system of 
mountains which surrounds it, and the hot springs 
in its vicinity, would seem to corroborate. 

It is in the province of Santiago that the Quichua 
is first met with. The Jesuits reduced it to a written 
language, and published a grammar and dictionary 
of it in Peru. 

The city of Santiago is a miserable ill-built place, 
containing not more than 4000 souls. It is situated 
in lat. 27^ 47". according to Azara, upon the banks 
of a considerable river which rises in the territory of 
Tucunian, and running south through this province 
is finally lost, under the name of the Rio Dulce, in 
the great lakes called the Porongos, to the west of 
Santa F6. The whole population of the province 
is estimated to be about 50,000 ; the greater part of 
which is much 8catt*;red in small villages built along 
the CQursL'8 of this river aad of the Salado, which 
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runs paraUel to it, and separates the province on 
that side from the gran-chaco, or desert, the low 
lands along tlieir banks heing better suited for the 
pasturuge of cattle and for cultivation than the other 
parts of the province. The soil there is well adapted 
to the growth of wheat, which is said to yield eighty 
for one. 

In most parts of the province the cactus may be 
seen growing to an unusual size, and the cochineal 
gathered from it used to form one of the most 
valuable productions of this part of the country : 
from 8000 to 10,000 lbs. of it were annually sent 
to Chile and Peru. Large quantities of wild bees- 
wax and honey were also collected in the woods 
and sent to the other provinces, in which they were 
always in demand ; hut the civil dissensions which 
have of late years been so frequent in these provinces 
have checked the industry of the people, who have 
almost entirely abandoned their old pursuits, and 
given up their yearly gatherings of tliese once valued 
productions. This is the more to be regretted tta 
they are said to be naturally an enterprising and 
intelligent race, less given to habitual indolence 
than some of the other inhabitants of these latitudes. 
The women manufacture ponchos and coarse saddle- 
cloths, or blankets, which are sold in great numbers 
to the people of Tucuman and Salta. 

To the eastward of the river Sulado lies the vast 
region commonly called the Gran-chaco, or desert, 
which extends to the Parana, and reaches north ss 
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fttp ii9 the province of Chiquitos, solely inhabited 
by Indians of various tribes, who, safe in their own 
forests and jungles, have there found a refuge from 
Spanish domination and persecution. It is through 
this territory that the rivers Pileomayo and Vermejo 
wind tlieir tortuous courses to the Parana from tlie 
most remote parts of the interior of the Upper 
Provinces. 

Some way beyond the Salado, about seventy 
leagues east from Santiago (in lat. 27° 28''), was 
found that very remarkable specimen of native iron 
which I sent to this country some years ago, and 
which is now deposited in the British Museum. Its 
existence was first made known by some of the 
people of Santiago, who had passed through that 
part of the country in their journeys to the forests 
beyond to collect honey ; and their reports, which 
were transmitted to Buenos Ayres, induced the 
Viceroy, in 1783, to send Don Reuben de Celis, an 
officer in the King's service, to examine it. His 
report upon it was published in the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society of London for 
1788, and excited mucli speculation at the time. 

As in those times the working of iron was for- 
bidden in South America, after sundry specimens 
of it were forwarded to Lima, to Buenos Ayres, and 
to Spain, the remainder lay neglected for many years 
in its original site. 

In the beginning of the struggle for independence, 
however, when (he Spanish ships of war blockaded 
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Buenos Ayrea, iron, amongst other necessaries, be- 
coming extremely scarce, the people recollected De 
1 Celis's account, with the reports of the ludians, that 
I in the same parts there were extensive veins of the 
I .same mineral ; and at a great expense the mass iu 
l^question was sent for and brought to linenos Ayres. 
1 By the time it got tliere the blockade was over ; aod 
I as it was evidently much easier to procure iron from 
> £urope than by a cart-carriage of 1000 miles from 
I Ibe uninhabited wilds of the Chaca, no further 
I .trouble was taken to determine whether or not the 
I Judian reports of its heing procurable in larger 
quantities were true or not. By way of experiment 
a pair of pistols were manufactured from it, which 
■were sent as a present to tlie President of tlie 
, United States, and what remained was placed at 
my disposal by the Minister of Buenos Ayres on the 
occasion of my signing the treaty with him in 1825, 
which recognised on the part of Great Britain the 
political independence of his country. I sent it to 
Sir Humphrey Davy to be placed in the British Mu- 
seum, hoping that he would himself have analysed 
it, and given his opinion res{>ecting its supposed 
meteoric origin. The analysis I believe was never 
made, owing to his death, which occurred very 
shortly after the arrival of the iron in tliis country. 

It seems, however, to liave been assumed here thai 
this iron, as a matter of course, is meteoric, because 
it contains those admixtures of nickel and cobalt 
which accompany other known meteoric productions. 
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It apjiears to me that tlie hypotliesis is not very 
satisfactorily or conclusively made out. 

The mass I sent home weiglis uliout 1400 pounds, 
iind, making allowance for what may have been 
taken from it at Buenos Ayres, may probably when 
it arrived there have been not much less thuu a ton 
weiglit. Now De Celis estimates the mass he ex- 
amined to have t>een about fifWeii tons weight, and 
of much larger dimensions: either tiiis therefore is 
only a fragment of what lie particularly described, 
or it is another which has been found in the same 
part of the country, and if so, is corroborative of tlie 
Indian accounts of there being more in the vicinity. 
This was the opinion of Dr. Redhead, who, in writing 
to me ou the subject, says, "The native iron found 
in Santiago is not a single mass, as has been said ; 
there are several, and the most recent accounts 
describe them as huge trunks with deep roots (I use 
the expression of the natives), supposed to commu- 
nicate with each other."* 

Dr. Redhead's observation was caused by a dis- 
cussion which arose here upon some other specimens 
of native iron, which he had forwarded to me, from 
the desert of Atacama. in Peru, and which were 
described by the late Mr. Allan in the Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Etlinburgii for 1828. They 

lines tbis was writton I have met with ■ gentleman nho hud 
the originul drawing! of three mosies, wilh their mpeclive 
meuurenic^nts ; which ilrawin|c>, he understood, were mikde by the 
penon* «enl in igueat of this iron by the government of Buenos Ayres 
when my ipeciiupn nts brouglit down. 
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were analysed by Dr. Turner, who round tlieiu to 

contain — ■ 

Iron . 93-4 

Nickel 6 -618 

Cobalt . . -535 



100 -553 

a result which he considered decisive concerning 
their origin, because, he says, it differs from any 
conijmund hitlierto rteaeribed in the earth, and cor- 
res[«>nds exactly both in appearance and composition 
with other meteoric iron. 

But these opinions differ entirely from the belief 
of those who procured the specimens. 

That iron is found scattered in large quanUdes 
over a plain at the foot of a mountain a little to the 
80utli-west of a smatl Indian vilkge called Toconao, 
ten leagues from San Pedro, tlie capital of Atacania. 
and about eighty from Cobija, on the coast. The 
tradition there is, that the fragments have been 
thrown out by some volcanic explosion from the 
side of the neighbouring mountain, in which the 
people of Toconao say there is a large veta of pure 
iron. The Indian who collected the specimens which 
I sent to this country was ernployed to catear, or 
Bearrli for mines ; and the nature of his occupation 
rendered it requisite for him to be particular in his 
observations : his account was, that " they were 
taken from a heap of the same nature, estimated at 
about three hundred -weight, and that they existed 
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al the tiiuutb of a veto, or vem of solid iron, situated 
at llie foot of a mountain ; he called them ' reven- 
Utzunen,' or explosions from the mine, or veto. He 
liad lieen charged to bring a piece of tlie veta itself, 
and some of the rock in which it is embedded, but 
tliis lie said he could not effect for want of tools ; he 
therefore couteuletl himself with picking up some of 
the pieces that were at the foot of the hill, where 
the mouth of the vein opens." 

Dr. Redhead says, that in giving him this account 
the man endeavoured to give him also some idea of 
tlie direction of the vein in the mountain. 

Further inquiries were subsequently made, the 
result of which corroborated his testimony. The 
alcalde of Tocouao, who had been at the place, 
stated that the fragments had issued from a cavity 
of about fifteen feet diameter, which, from the na- 
ture of the soil, was fiilmg up. This is sandy, and 
for three leagues round there is neither wood nor 
water nor pasture of any kind. Several persons 
in San Pedro, and amongst others one named God 
zales, who had likewise seen the cavity, gave a 
similar account. 

The Atacama iron is certainly remarkably similar 
to the specimen of that met with by Pallas in Siberia, 
which is to be seen in the British Museum, but what 
proof is there of that being meteoric 1 

The Santiago iron differs from them both in ap- 
pearance. The Atacama and Siberian specimens 
are full of cavities, looking like large sponges or 
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itcorise. Tliat from Santiui^, on the contrary, is 
nion; like u solid lump of well -kneaded dough. 

So long as sucli specimens were supposed to be of 
very rare occurrence, and differing as they do from 
the character of all other known minerals, it was not 
extraordinary that they should have been ascribed to 
an extraneous origin ; but now that further dis- 
coveries have proved their existence in all parts of 
the world, and that enormous masses of similar iron 
have been met with in the northern parts of Ameriai, 
in Mexico, Columbia, Peru, Brazil,* and the pro- 
vinces of La Plata, to speak of that continent alone, 
I think we may begin to doubt whether they may 
not be bond fide productions of our own planet. 
instead of bringing tliem from the moon, or else- 
where. On this 1 shall only quote another passage 

" Luccock, in his TroTels in Braxil, speaks or a very iln^Iar 
melallic formation whicti ba met with io the provinco of Hinu 
Ouraes. not far fram ViUarita. He tnf s (page 4S0), " A hill on am 
U'ft now presented a wonderful object ; it was one entire mass of iron, 
Rc) peHeclly free from any mixture of common Kiil a* to produce do 
vegetation whatever, but was covered with a nomplete coating of nut 
ur oxide of iron. The hill iu so lofly and tteep that its top wax not 
Bccesilblc ; but from its more elevated parts nodules of comded 
metal bad rolled donn, and greatly erabarrastcd the road: ftt the 
foot of the mountain the kuI is red clay mixed with ponderoDs brown 
dust. As we advanced the metal seemed to become lets pure, unlU, 
after an extent of two leagues and a-half, it altogether vaniahed, nnd 



a succeeded by the 



clayey land, &c. I had ofWtt be»Td 



of thi) 



of metal, but none of the r 






hod 



It to the imaginnUon. The very tore of the 



e could judpc. ajipeared ti 



t of vafit bliKka o( 



iron, in tables ; and it is «o free from alloy a» to produce when smelted 
ninciy-five per cent, of pure meljl." 
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from the letters of my excellent correspondent, who 
took the trouble to institute the inquiries for me as to 
the origin of the specimens from Atacama. '^ Time/' 
he says^ '' may perhaps justify the tradition or 
opinion of the Indians relative to the origin of this 
iron ; nor do I know why we should refuse to Nature 
the power of reducing in her laboratory a metal so 
easily separated from its combinations by the efforts 
of man." 



PROVINCE OF TUCUMAN. 

Forty leagues (post diBtance) beyond Saotiago 
del Estero is situate*! the city of San Miguel de 
Tucuman. It stands (in lat. 27° KY) on an elevated 
plain, is a position from which the prospect on 
every eide is delightful ; indeed all accounts agree 
in describing it as the best situated town in the 
republic. The chmate, though hot, is dry and salu- 
brious ; uud Nature has biien so prodigal of her 
choicest gifts, that the province of Tucuman well 
merits its appellation of the garden of the United 
Provinces. The population amounts to about 
40,000 souls, of which 7000 or 8000 reside in 
the city. 

Afler leaving the travesia of Santiago, the ruad 
ascends a slightly inclined plane the whole way to 
Tucuman, the jurisdiction of which commences after 
crossing the river Santiago, there called the JUo 
Hondo, or deep river, which separates the two pro- 
vinces, and is formed by the conBuenre of many 
streams wliich rise in the mountains to the west. 
To the eastward the Salado continues to be the 
general boundary-line separating it from the Chaoo: 
to the nortli the river Tula divides it from the ter- 
ritory of Salta ; and to the ivest and south-west the 
lofty mountains of Aconquija separate it from Cata- 
marca. The highest peak of this range is covered 
with perpetual snow, and is said to be above 16,000 
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feet above the level of Uie seu. It uboimds in 
niiaeral treasuree, and contains ores of gold, silver, 
cojtper, and lead ; but the toil and difficulty at- 
tendant upon mining operationt; in those purts of 
the sierra where they are to be found have caused 
them to be much neglected, and the mining, if 
mining it can he called, is now confined to a few 
wretched people scattered amongst the hills, who 
occasionally collect small quantities of silver, which 
tliey bring down to the city for sale. I have had 
some of the specimens of silver so collected, which 
are singularly rich and lieautiful. 

Tlie mila, and other oppressive enactments have 

well nigh destroyed the nnfurtunate race whose 

forced labour brought to light the mineral wealth 

of these regions. The mumeiuvho, as the gaucho of 

Tucuman is called, tlie horseman of the plains, with 

the help of Ills wife, who makes the greater part of 

B clothing, has almost everything he wants about 

He knows not, and therelbrt* needs not, those 

Mnforts which become wants in less genial climes, 

md where civilization is moi'e advanced, Free as 

lie air he breathes, he gallops over boundless plains 

ofeltered by tlie slightest restraint upon his own 

ictinations. lie has no temptation to quit such a 

Ife for the fatigues and dangers of an occupiitiou 

Irhich he considers as degnidiiig,* to bury Iiim- 

' As mining Ubour niu imposed as an obligation upon ibe Inilian* 
]r the conquerors, ta it csme to be looked upun as the ocvupuliun of 
k GDsle, uid of ■ ca&le luuLed down upon b; all wbo buaBUd oT the 
igbk-st admixture ot Eurupcan bluud in iheir leins. 
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self under ground, atid to seek by the sweat of his 
brow treasures of which he does not (tand in need. 
His cattle are the finest in the republic ; and the 
least possible cultivation and labour is sure to yield 
in return not only the necessaries, but what in his 
opinion are the luxuries of life. 

Nothing can he more luxuriant than the vegeta- 
tion in this province ; whilst the plauis yield corn 
and maize, and rice and tobacco, in tlie greatest 
abundance, the base and slopes of the mouatai|| 
ranges in the west are covered with noble trees !■ 
every variety, interspersed with innumerable shrubs, 
and hung with the most beautiful parasitical plants. 
Extensive groves also of ai'unia and orange-trees 
produce a fragrance which adds to the dehghts of 
this favoured region. The sugar-cane grows natu- 
rally in the low lands, and might be turned to 
valuable account; the demand for it, however, at 
present, is not sufficient to induce the country people 
to attend to it. Not so with the tobacco-plant, which 
they cultivate and find a ready sale fur in alt the 
adjoining provinces. The people are a well-disposed 
hardy race, proud of their beautiful country, aud 
always ready to take up arms in defence of I^a 
Patria. 

It was atTucuman, in 18IC, that a Congress of 
Deputies from the several provinces bolemnly de- 
clared their indepeudency and separation from Spain. 
From 1810 to that period the ruling authorities set 
up had been avowedly merely provisional, and all 
iheir acts had been in the King's mmie, the j 
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vaiuly looking forward to the King's restoration for 
a redress of their grievances. It is useless now to 
say that if the Spanish government had treated them 
with kindness and conciliatory measures, they would 
have found the colonies abounding in the same loyal 
and affectionate feelings for the mother country of 
which in other times they had repeatedly given such 
striking proofs. 

The King was otherwise advised ; and the natural 
consequence ensued, that the South Americans, who 
had acquired a knowledge of their ovm strength and 
importance, simultaneously with the conviction that 
they had nothing to hope, and all to fear, from a 
return to the rule of the mother country, declared 
themselves the arbiters of their own destinies. 




PROVINCE OF CATAMARCA. 

Catamarca, divided from Tucuman by the siemu 
of Aconquija, is one of those subordinate proriucen 
which, like Rioja, owes its independence rather to ita 
insignificance and secluded situation thao to uuy 
preteneions ivhich the people can have to govern 
themselves; pi-operly it should l>e a dependency oi 
the government of Tucmnan, to which tlie Congress 
annexed it in lbl4- 

M'hen I applied to the Governor for some general 
statistical information as to the e:iteiit and resource* 
of his province, lie fairly confessed Ids own ignorance 
and utter inability to answer my queries; much leM 
was it possible to obtain any satisfactory topogcM 
phical data. ^ 

The inhahitants of the province are estimated wi 
30,000 to 35,000, of which about 4000 reside in 
Catamarca. The valley so called, and in which the 
greater part of this population is settled, runs from 
north-west to south-east, extending from the confines 
of Atacama to those of Rioja. On the eastern side 
it is separated from Tucuman first by the sierras ol 
Ancasti and Anibato, and more to the north by the 
lofty chain of Aconquija : it is watered hy a rivfl 
wliich holds its course tlirough it (said to have bM| 
once a much more considerable stream than at tbe 
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present day), the waters of which are finally lost io 
the low sitndy plains of the province of Santiago. 

The climate is sultry, and the people, at certain 
seasons, are very subject to intermittent fevers. 
They produce corn and cattle enough for their own 
Bubsistence, and supply the adjoining provinces 
largely with their cotton, the quality of that of Ca- 
taniarca being in higlier repute than their own, for 
their domestic manufactures : considerable (juaiitities 
of red jiepper are also sent from thence to Buenos 
Ayres. 

Catamarca, by the usual track, is about sixty 
leagues distant, south-west, fnwn Tucuman. In a 
MS. by Dean Funes, in my possession, he places it 
in south latitude 28" 12'. The first Spanish settle- 
ment in this part of the country was formed by Juan 
Perex de Zurita, in the year 1558. He named it 
New England, and tiie principal town London, iii 
celebration of the nuptials of his sovereign King 
Philip with our Mary. From thence, however, the 
Spaniards were shortly after expelled by the native 
Indians, and, removing to the valley of Conando, 
founded the town of Villagran. That district was 
subsequently abandoned from the same cause, — the 
continual hostility of the natives ; and the population 
was finally settled in the valley of Catamarca. 

The Calchaquis, who originally occupied those 
parts, were a warlike race, whose dominion extended 
from the confines of Peru over all the country lying 
iKTtween the ranges of the Conlillera on the west 
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and those of Aconquija ou the east. They derived 
their name from the valley of Calchaqui, which, in 
the Quichiia language is strongly significant of the 
fertility of the soil ; and for a long period they 
defended themselves against the Spaniards with an 
obstinate bravery, unequalled perhaps in any other 
part of South America, excepting Araucania. The 
history of those parts for the first century and a half, 
indeed, is little more than an enumeration of their 
bloody wars with the Spaniards, in which the latter 
were often rlefeated with serious loss, their towns 
liesieged and destroyed, and they themselves obliged 
to fly before the brave defenders of the soil, whom 
they drove to desperation liy their wanton cruelties 
and oppressive treatment. Amongst other instances 
of the outrageous and overbearing conduct of the 
conquerors which are recorded, one may serve as a 
sample, which Funes relates of Don Philip Albor- 
nos, who, being named Governor of Tucuman, some 
of the Caciques of the Calchaquis, at the lime on 
gooil terms with the Spaniards, repaired to Tu- 
cuman to tender to him their customary tribute 
iipon his appointmeiit. Upon their arrival, instead 
of the welcome they expected, he wantonly ordered 
them to be publicly flogged, to have their heads 
shaved, and so to be sent back whence they came. 
The Calchaquis swore to be avenged : they secretly 
sent forth emissaries to rouse all the people of 
their tribes, especially those of Andalgala, of Fa- 
matina, of Copoyan, and Guandacol, who were 
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kno«-n to \>e smarting under the yoke of their new 
task-masters, for tliat part of the country was nomi- 
nally reduced to subjection by the Spaniards; and 
then, with an overwhelming force, at one and the 
same time, fell upon Jujuy, Salta, Tucuman, Lon- 
don, and La Rioja, carrying everywhere desolation, 
and sparing not man, woman, nor child. Never were 
the Spaniards in those parts reduced to such shifts ; 
in vain they endeavoured to make peace, the Indians 
would listen to no terms, and this war raged for ten 
years, with great loss to the Spaniards, and the utter 
annihilation of many of their settlements. Nor was 
it till a large force could be spared from Peru that 
this formidable insurrection was put down. 

The Spaniards, once masters again, retaliated as 
usual. Many tribes were exterminated ; others ca- 
pitulated with their conquerors to abandon altogether 
their native valleys, and were removed to a distance ; 
amongst others a [leople called the Quilmes, inhabit- 
ing a part of the valley of Calchaqui, being reduced 
to about 200 families, after a long resistance, were 
sent to Buenos Ayres, where the Governor settled 
them a short distance from the city, at the place 
which still bears their name. 

The hkbours of the Jesuits, however, were event- 
ually more successful than all the military forces 
which were sent against the Calchaquis. The in- 
defatigable missionaries reduced one tribe after 
anotlier to a state of comparative civilization, and 
eventually removed the greater part of them from 
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their native soil to form the nucleus of the Christiai 
settlements which they were anxious to establisl 
upon their own plan on the shores of the Vermejo 
amongst the Indians of the Chaco. There they sooi 
lost all importance, and the hostilities of other In 
dian nations, and a dreadful epidemic which biok< 
out amongst them, in the year 1718, finally put ai 
end to the existence of a gallant people, who hai 
not only signalized their name by their successfa 
wars against the Spaniards, but who, in times loni 
before, had maintained their independence in spit 
of all the efforts of the dynasty of the Incas o 
Peru to reduce them to subjection. 



SALTA 



is the frontier province of the republic to the north ; 
anri follows in geographical succession those of Tu- 
cunmn and Ciitaniarca, wliicii bound it to the south 
and west. The river Verniejo and its tributary, 
the river of Tarijii. constitute its limits to the east. 
It is divided into the four departments of Sulla, 
Jujuy, Oran, and Tarija; the latter of which has 
been occupied by tlie Bolivians, apparently with a 
determination to maintain possession of it. Deduct- 
ing the population of that department, the rest of 
the territory of Salta is estimated to contain nearly 
60,000 souls. The city of Salta has between 8000 
and yOOO inhabitants. It was founded in 158"2, by 
Don Philip de Lerma, Governor of Tucuman, with 
a view to secure the communication between that 
province and Peru from being cnt off by the hostile 
Indians. Its latitude is said to be 2A° 30'. Upon 
the whole it has a neat appearance, and boasts of 
its cathednil and many churches. It is, however, 
badly situated in the bottom of a valley, through 
which flow the rivers Arias an<] Silleta, the latter of 
which lias of late years ahandone<l its ancient bed, 
and Heems to threaten at no distant period to burst 
over the low marshy grounds upon which the city 
stands. Sliut in by the mountain ranges in the 
neighl>ourhood, the atmosphere is at certidn seasons 
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charged with miasma, giving rise to iati.Tmittent 
fevers and agues, which are very general at those 
periods amongst the inhabitants. 

The form of government in this province, as in all 
the rest, is based upon the example of that of Buenos 
Ayres ; consisting of a popular assembly, which has 
the power of electing the Governor. Jiut though 
democratic in theory, it is far otherwise in practice : 
the lower orders have not the smallest notion of the 
real meaning of a representative form of govern- 
ment, and how with submission to the dictates of a 
patriarchal coterie of influential families, which, 
alternately electing and elected, arrange the govern- 
ment amongst themselves very much as suits their 
own convenience and interests. If any appeal to 
the people is ever made, it is generally from the 
necessity of supporting by a demonstration of brute 
force the pretensions of some particular candidate 
for power. 

Such are these governments in the infancy of 
society. One may serve as a sample of the rest, 
although local circumstances may have given rise 
to slight shades of difference in their appearance. 
Satta, as a frontier province, during the struggle 
for independence, was much exposed to the vicissi- 
tudes of the war ; but this very circumstance roused 
the energies of the people, and excited in them a 
spirit of improvement which has placed them id 
advance of most of the Upper Provinces. The 
establishment of a printing-press, from which occs- 
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sionally a nen'spiippp is produced, and of scliools, 
ill which reudiiig, writing, and the first rules of 
arithmetic are taught, are great steps compured 
%vith tlie state of things under the old regime. The 
clergy, too, either from conviction, or tlie force of 
circumstances, are daily becoming more tolerant, 
and opinions which in old times it would have been 
lieresy to think of, are now a-s freely discussed as at 
Jiueuos Ayres, where i-eligioua toleration has become 
tlie law of the land. 

From Buenos Ayres, Salta is distant 414 leagues, 
by the post road, and so far the journey may be 
gone the whole way in a four-wheel carriage ; 
hut Iwyond Salta this is no longer possible, and the 
traveller must mount his nude to traverse the re- 
gions of the Cordillera, which there may be said to 
begin in earnest, and tlie rugged and precipitous 
passes through which are quite impracticable by 
any other mode of conveyance. 

The Salteilos boast that within their own territory 
they possess every climate, from extreme heat to the 
most intense cold ; and, consequently, titat they can 
rear almost every production of nature ; for althougli 
directly under the tropic, the mountain ranges rise 
in some places to the height of perpetual snow, coun- 
teracting the sun's influence more or less according 
to the elevation. Thus whilst in all the department 
of Oran, in the east of the province, the tropical sun 
has its full influence, under the same latitude in the 
west, in the mountain districts of Rof;ario and Kin- 
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conada, the cold is inteose. In the intermediate 
valleys the climate is temperate and agreeable. It 
is in these valleys that the population is chiefly 
located : they are for the most part highly fertile, 
being watered hy many small rivera and streams, 
which, running eastward from the mountainous 
districts, fall into the Salado iind Vennejo, which 
have already been described as the principal aque- 
ducts of these Upper Provinces, Indeed it is in 
this province that both tliese noble rivers may be 
said to have their origin, of which I shall venture 
to give the following account, chiefly from data pul>- 
lished by Colonel Arenales, son of the late Governor 
of Salta, and now at the head of the topographical 
department of Buenos Ayres. 

As a general observation it may be stated that 
the tributaries of the Salado all run south, whilst 
those of the Vennejo will be found to the north of 
the city of Salta, as may be seen on reference to the 
map. 

The sources of the Salado may be traced to 
the snowy ranges of Acay, where the river Cachi 
rises, about fifty leagues' journey westward of Salta. 
running nearly due south, for more than thirty 
leagues, through the valleys, successively named 
Cachi, Calchaqui, Siclantas, and San Carlos; during 
tliis course it is joined by three smaller rivers rrom 
the west. Six or seven leagues from San Carioe, 
the river Santa Maria falls into it from the south. 
This river rises in the province of Catamarca, forty 
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Ivugues off, ruuuiit^ from south to iiortli with little 
variation. Tiie rou(i from Salta to Catainarca and 
Im Kiojii follows its course. At the junctJou of the 
Santa Alaria the Caclii cliantreB its direction from 
south-east to north-east, and takes the name of 
Guachipas, from the town so called, hy which it 
afterwards passes. A little beyond that place the 
Sillela falls into il, about sixteen leagues to tlie south 
of Salta. This river rises near the lake del Toro, 
to the north-west of Salta, and is augmented by the 
Arias, from that city, and by two or three other 
minor streams. Thence the Guachipas turns again 
south, and, ten leagues below its junction with the 
Silleta, crosses the liigli road from Buenos Ayres, 
where it is called " El Pasage." In the summer 
season, when the waters are low, its breadth uiay 
be here about 100 yards, and uot being then more 
than three or four feet deep, it may be safely forded ; 
but at other seasons when the waters rise, it becomes 
a very wide and formidable river, the passage of 
ivhich is rendered extremely dangerous, even to 
those best acquainted with it, not only from its 
increased depth and rapidity, but from the many 
large boulders and trunks of trees which are hur- 
ried down by the stream with irresistible violence, 
and which carry everytliing before them. 

At those times couriers occasionally pass it svvim- 
miog, or holding by the tails of their horses, which 
tJiey drive before them. All carriage intercourse is 
for the time impossible, and the ordinary traffic 
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between Salts and the lower provinces is therefore 
88 matter of course suspended during the rainy 
season. To obviate so serious an inconvenience, in 
the time of the Old Spaniards, a survey was made 
of this part of the river, and a plan was proposed to 
the government for throwing a bridge over a rocky 
pass, which, if executed, would liave enabled carta 
as well as passengers to cross it high and dry at 
any season. The materials were at hand, and the 
estimate of the wliole expense so small that it was 
difficult to find an objection to it ; on the contrary, 
it was unanimously approved ; but, as notliing is 
done in a hurry in these countries, it was, tike many 
other most notable projects, postponed, " hatta mejor 
oportunidad," till better times, which, unfortunately 
for the people of Salta, have never yet arrived. 

Tell or twelve leagues below the pass, the river 
De las Piedras, the last affluent of any consequence 
falls in; theuce the course of the river is easterly 
inclining south, as far as Pitos, the frontier fort of 
Salta in that directioD. In the flat saline country 
through which it afterwards runs, its waters imbibe 
a brackish taste, from which it takes the name of 
the Salado, or tlie salt river, which it preserves the 
whole way to its junction with the Parana, new 
Santa Fe. I have before stated that this river ig 
believed to be navigable as high as Matara, in tlie 
latitude of Santiago del Estei-o. 

The Vennejo, the most important of all the afflu- 
ents of tlie Paraguay, is formed by two considerable 
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streaina, wliicb niiiy be generally called the rivers 
of Jujuy and Tarija, from those two departineuts 
which they resjtectively drain. At their sources 
they are at no great distance from each other, but 
descending from opposite sides of a snow-capped 
range, the buttresses of wliich branch out far and 
wide to tlie south and east, they are soon liurried 
away iu totally different directions ; each, however, 
tinaljy sweeping round the base of the stupendous 
platform above, describes, after a long course, 
the segment of a circle, which is rendered all but 
complete by tlte junction of tlieir waters at a \miat 
about sixteen leagues below Oraii, whence they flow 
together south in one mighty and navigable stream 
the whole way to the Parana. The name of Ver- 
mejo, or the red river, is derived from the occasional 
discoloration of the waters by the red alluvial soil 
whicli is washed into them during the periodical 
floods. 

With respect to the many minor streams whicli 
fall into the rivers of Jujuy and Tarija, they are for 
the most part mere mountain torrents of little im- 
portance, except as adding to their waters, whicli 
finally become navigable below Oran. 

The Jujuy river rises near the Abra de Corta- 
deras, al)out three leagues from Colorados, one of 
the most elevated points passed by the traveller 
on the road to Potosi ; from thence the lofty peak 
of Chorolque Iteyond Tupiza, in the north, and 
the »nowy ranges of Atacama, in the north-west. 
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are distinctly visible. The channel of the liver 
in its descent fron) tliis elevated region, the whole 
way to Jujuy, is little more than a euccessioD 
of precipitous ravines, occasionally swelling into 
basins, highly interesting to the geologist, as exhi- 
biting on all sides evidences of" the tremendous con- 
vulsions wliich at some remote period must have 
torn and shaken this part of the continent to its 
very foundations. The road to Potosi irinds alon^ 
it, but it would seem to he a region only suited to 
the wild llamas, alpaca?, and vicuDas, which range 
in countless herds over the snowy rauges above, 
looking down with apparent surprise on the casual 
traveller, who wends his toilsome way through these 
rugged defiles. The favourite food of these animals 
is the ichu, a very coarse grass, which :s only found 
at an elevation little short of that of perpetual snow. 
At Jujuy the river turns eiistwurd through a more 
o|>eii and habitahle region, wliich skirts the southern 
base of these mountain ranges, and about twenty 
leagues beyond receives the Siancas, or Liavayen, its 
most important tributary, which rises in the heights 
of San Lorenzo, to the north-west of the town of 
Salta: — it is afterwards joined by the Ledesnia and 
three or four other minor streams, before it falls 
into the Tarija river, as before stated, below Orsn. 

The course of the Tarija, in the first instance, is 
nearly as precipitous as that of the Jujuy, running 
through broken mountainous passes; but when it 
trends to the south, and receives the Fescudu (whidi 
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fieparates the departments of Oran auA Tarija), and 
shortly after the Senta, it opens into wide and ex- 
lensive valleys, traversed by many streams, wliirh, 
running down into the main river, irrigate the rich 
lands along its shores, and unite with the warmth 
of u tropical climate to form one of the most fertile 
districts in the world. 

These are the principal rivers of this province. 
Its productions are as various as its physical features. 
In the west the mines of the Cerro de Acay and San 
Antonio de los Cohres, have been at times worked 
with considerahle success ; and in the still more ele- 
vated districts hordering upon Atacama, lite natives of 
Cochinoca, the Rinconada, Cerillos, Santa Catalina, 
and Rosario, employ themselves in collecting consi- 
derable quantities of gold from the alluvial deposits 
al>er heavy rains. 

It is in those cold regions that the alpacas and 
vicunas are found : — the giianaco also ahouuds there, 
and the beautiful little chinchilla, thousands of 
dozens of the skins of which are yearly collected 
and sent down to Buenos Ayres for exportation to 
Europe. 

In the same part of the province, not far south 
of La Hinconada, are extensive plains of salt, called 
the Salinas of Casahimlo, to which the natives 
of the adjoining districts resort when the salt is 
hard and dry, and cut out large blocks of it with 
hatchets, wliich they load upon their llamas and 
asses, and carry to Salta and Jujuy, and other parts 
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of the province : — there, also, they collect, in the 
same inanaer, the snow which is uBed in those 
towns for making ices in the summer season. The 
eyes of travellers obliged to traverse these inhos- 
pitable wilds are said to be as much affected by the 
glare of the sun reflected fnim these fields of salt, as 
from the snow-capped mountains wliich bound tliem. 
Casabiudo is about forty-five leagues east fronk 
Atacama, the intermediate distance being all Cor- 
dillera, and is situated upon the desolate road from 
Salta, which is appropriately called Kl Degjwbiado.* 

In the valleys, further soutli, of Colaiao, San 
Carlos, Calchaqui, and Cachi, watered by the 
streams which afiervvards fall into the Salado, as 
already described, large quantities of com and 
maize are grown, with which the rest of the pro- 
vince is chiefly supplied : ihe vine is also exten- 
sively cultivated there, from which a good deal of 
an ordinary wine is yearly made and drunk in those 
parts for want of better. 

It was from their rich pastures, however, wateied 
by the mountain streams, that the Saltenos in former 
times derived their principal profits. Before the revi^ 
lution, and when the upper provinces, which now form 
the separate state of liolivia, were part of the Vice- 
Royalty of Buenos Ayres, a great trade yiaa carried 
on by the people of Salta in mules, 50,000 or 60,000 
of wliich were annually sold there for the service of 
the carriers of Peru : — these mules were chiefly bred 
" The ■• Uninhabited Region." 
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ill tlie provinces of Simta Ffe and Cordova, and eent 
U) Sttlta when two or three years old, wbere, after 
beiiig kept for a season or two in the rich grazing 
grounds of that province, tliey were considered 
strong enough for the work expected of them in 
the severer climate of the Andes. A periodiciil fiiir 
was held in the neighbourhood of Salta, to which 
tlie purchasers from Peru repaired, and bought the 
animals in droves at the rate of fourteen or nixteen 
dollars each (live or six more if broken in), alwut 
a third of which was clear profit to the Salteflos, 
who bought them of the Conlova and Santa Fecino 
breeders at a price seldom above ten dollars. Those 
that reached Lima were worth double the price paid 
ii)r them at Salta. A tax, called *iVa, of three 
quarters of a dollar on each mule, was levied by the 
government, the annual amount of which was destined 
to the maintenance of the forts upon the frontier, kept 
up as defences against the encroachments of the 
Indians of the Chaco. 

'ITie struggle for independence stopped this traffic, 
for the upper provinces and the greater part of Peru 
being in possession of the Hoyalists to the last, all 
intercourse with Salta was cut off for many years, 
nor has there been any sufficient encouragement to 
renew it since the restoration of peace. Peru, how- 
ever, must have mules, and it does not appear that 
she is likely to be supplied with them from any 
other quarter in sufficient numbers. 

Proceeding eastward, thiough the valleys of 
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Cauipo Santo, and those watered by the Lavayen 
and its alHueuts, to Oran, and throughout all that 
department, a tropical vegetation is found in all itfl 
natural luxuriance.* Forests of noble trees stud the 
hanks of the rivers, and extend far down the shores 
of the Vemiejo, valualile not only as timber, but as 
{iroducing fruits which may be said to supply the 
place of bread and wine to the natives : — such, 
amongst others, is the algaroba tree, a sort of acacia, 
from the fruit of which, a large bean growiug iu 
clusters of pods, mixed with maize, the Indians 
make cakes; and, by fermentationj produce their 
chicha, a strong intoxicating spirit in very gene- 
ral use. The quinaquina, the palm-tree, and the 
plant from which the famous mate, or Paraguay tea, 
is made, are equally indigenous there, and luaoy 
others, as yet only known to us by their Indian 
names, which it would be useless to recapitulate. 

The cactus, bearing the cochineal insect, and the 
aloe are found in every direction : — from the ma- 
cerated fibres of the latter, the Indians of the Chaoo 
make yarn and ropes, which are found less liable to 
rot iu water than hemp : — their fishing-nets are 
made of this material, and a variety of bags aad 

* When Soria descended the Vermcjoin 1826. it was deemed a good 
opportnuitf to send a rollectiun of Bpecimens of the variuus woods oT 
theie regtoni tu BucnoHAyreB thai they might be examined and mora 
properly described, and he told me he had no less than seveniy-ihrM 
different species with him, the whole of which were taken from biM 
by Dr. Fiancia, in Panguay, with everything bIm on bevd U* 
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pouches, for which there is always a demand 
amongst their more civilised neighhours : these ar- 
ticles are variously dyed in indelible colours, pre- 
pared also by the Indians. There is no doubt that 
this plant, which grows as commonly in most part^ 
of South America as the thistle with us, might be 
turned, here as elsewhere, to very considerable 
account for many useful purposes. I have seen 
not only lieautiful rope, but very good coarse cloth 
manufactured from it; indeed I have now in my 
possession some paintings done in Peru upon a can- 
vass made from it, wliich could not be distinguished 
from any coarse linen of European make.* 

At Buenos Ayres, where the hedgerows are 
generally formed of the common aloe, I had an 
opportunity of trying various experiments with it, 
and had some cordage made from it of beautiful 
texture and whiteness by some sailors from one 
of his Majesty's ships. I al^o tried my hand at 
making pulque, after seeing Mr, Ward's account of 
tlie manner in wliich it is made in Mexico; but, 
though we obtained an abundance of the Htiuor, fol- 
lowing the process described by liim of taking out 
the stem as soon as it began to shoot, and collecting 
the sap as it accumulated in the socket or basin be- 
neath, it was never sufficiently palatable to our 

■ In 183-1 a >eHe» of trials was made at Toulon in order to nacer- 
tain the comparative tlreoglh of cables inaite of hemp and of the 
aloe (brought from Algien). which Teaulled greatly in favour of the 
latter. Of rablei of equal aite, that made from the aloe raised a 
weiglil of iVUO kilogrammes, that of hemp a weight of onlf JUU. 
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tastes to be driukable; but this probably was from 
our want of experience in tLe mode of preparing h : 
liowever, I have no doubt that consumers enough 
might be found of this or any other such beverage 
amongst a people who can drink so filthy a prepa- 
ration as the chicha, the liquor in commoa use 
amongst the natives of the united provinces, — one 
of the ingredients of which is said to be maize chewed 
by old Indian women.* 

In some of those saline and arid districts, where 
no other fresh water ts to be found, there grows a 
species of the aloe, well known to the natives, from 
which, on being tapped by an incision made in one 
of the thickest leaves, a clear titream will spurt out 
sufficient to allay the traveller's thirst. 

In many parts of Oran is found the celebmted 
cuca, or coca, plant {Erythro.vyion Peruviana), soroe- 
times called El Arbol del ha7nbTe y de la sed, — "The 
tree of hunger and thirst ;" to the natives more ne- 
cessary than bread. Hungry or weary, with some 
leaves of coca to chew, mixed with a little lime or 
alkali of his own preparation, the Peruvian lodiao 
seems to care for no other sustenance: — he uever 



• Pulquf is described by Mr. Ward m the favourite bm-enge of 
the lower classes in some parts of Mexico. The nloe plftnt. fram 
which it is prepared, is cultivated for the purpose in pxteniive pUn- 
tationa ; and so gteU is the coniumplion of it, that before the rarolii' 
tian the revenue derived from a ver; «nia1l muDicipul duty l«nd 
upon it at Ihe ^ates o( the looms averaged SOO.OOO burd dolUn k- 
rear, and in 1 793 amounted to Bl 7,739. or about 170,0(101. i 
See Ward's ' Mexico,' vol. i. p. 35. 
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swallows it, but is perpetually chewing it, as the 
Asiatics do the beetle-nut ; give him but his bag 
full of this, and at most a little dried maize hesidt^s, 
and he will undertake the hardest labour in the 
mines, and, as a courier, perform the most astonish- 
ing journeye on foot, frequently travelling a hundred 
leagues across the snowy and desolate regions of the 
Cordillera. 

In surveying countries like these, still in their 
natural state, it is imimssible not to be stnick at 
every step with the iufinite and wonderful variety of 
the works of the Almighty, and with the manifest 
evidences they uniformly display of an unceasing 
and beneficent provision for all the wants of His 
creatures, in every clime and under all circum- 
stances. 

In the valleys watered by the Jujuy and its tri- 
butaries, as in many other parts of the republic, the 
indigo grows wild, and the sugar-cane and tobacco 
are extensively cultivated, the two latter being pro- 
duced in sufficient quantity not only for the con- 
sumption of the whole of the province of Salta, but 
for exportation to the rest of the upper provinces, 
and occasionally to Chile. Cotton, also, is grown 
there in considerable quantities, and of a quality 
which would be prized in the markets of Europe, — 
as indeed would be nearly all the valuable produc- 
tions of this highly-favoured region. 

Although in this, as in every other part of the 
republic.the want of population may 1h; considered a* 
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the great drawback to the full development of its 
natural resources, the Saltefios, uud especially those 
in the eastern districts of the province, obtain assist- 
ance to a considerable extent in the cultivation of 
their lands from the Indians of the Mutaco nation, 
who live upon the t«bores of the Vermejo, below the 
junction of the Jujuy. These Indians, now an in- 
dependent people, acliuowledgiiig no other authority 
than thrit of their own Caciques, were iu former 
timcB reducol, in a certain degree, to civilised habits 
by the Jesuits, the fruits of whose itifluence are still 
perceptible in their occasional intercourse with their 
Christian neighbours, amongst whom they repair at 
the seasons of sowing and liarvest to barter tlieir 
service in labour in exchange for articles of cloth- 
ing, and beads and baubles for their women. Tbey 
are very industrious, and in the allotment of work 
will undertake double the daily task of the Creoles: 
— the payment they receive for a mouth's work u 
from ten to fifteen yards of very coarse cloth or 
baize, the cost of which at Salta may be about a 
quarter of a Spanish dollar, or about a shilling a 
yard : — with this and their food they are perfectly 
content, and, at a similar rate, any number of them 
might be induced to leave their own haunts periodi- 
cally to work in the sugar and tobacco plantations 
of the Spaniards. 1 was told by an Englishman, 
long resident at Oran, that many hundreds of them 
are yearly engaged at the rale above stated to get in 
the crops in the vicinity of that place. 
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When to this low rate at which productive labour 
may be obtained, we add the existence, iiow iiidi»- 
]»utably established, of an uninterrupted navigation 
the whole way from Orau to the Parana, and thence 
to Buenos Ayres, it is impossible nut to be struck 
with the very great natural advantages possessed by 
tiiis proviuce, and with the very small degree of 
energy apparently requisite on the part of the na- 
tives to turn them to the fullest account. It is 
their own fault alone if the sugars and tobacco, the 
cotton, the indigo, and cochineal of Oran, do not 
vie with tho.se oi' Brazil and Coluinltia in the mar- 
kets of Europe. Let the people of these countries 
open their eyes to the im}M)rtance of their own re- 
sources, and let them not imagine that they them- 
selves are incapable of calling them into action : — 
unfortunately, such a feeling is one of those curses 
to the country engendered by the old colonial 
system of Spain, and which has the effect, to u la- 
mentable extent, of counteracting that spirit of sell- 
confidence and exertion which, on every account, is 
culled for on tlie part of the inhabitants of these 
countries under their new political condition. It is 
this feeling which haK led tlieni to turn their eyes to 
the formation of rompanies in Europe as the best 
mode of bringing their fertile lauds into notice and 
cultivation, — an erroneous notion which cannot loo 
soon be set right. I do not say that in the tempe- 
rate climate of Buenos Ayres Eurojiean labourers 
may nut Ih' employed to ;ulvHntage ; Imt wlien it be- 
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oomes a question of sending them into the tropical 
regions in the heart of the continent, vrhether as 
agricultural labourers or miners, I am sat)s6ed that 
the experiment would only end in utter disappoint- 
ment to all parties. In the first place, it should l>e 
borne in mind that, to ensure in Europe any sale for 
the productions of so remote a country, the coet of 
their cultivation must be extremely low, as it appears 
to be at present; but what labourer from Europe 
would be satisfied with anything like even double 
the ordinary remuneration for daily labour in that 
part of the world ? Supposing him, however, to be 
conveyed thither, and to be contented, for a time. 
with the abundance of the necessaries of life around 
him, what does he know of the culture of tropical 
productions, the chances being that he never saw a 
sugar-cane or a cotton plant in the wliole courve of 
his life? But, what is of more consequence, how 
long will his physical powers last in a climate, the 
heat of which mil be almost insufferable to him, and 
in wliich the very indulgence of his own ordinary 
habits will soon undermine his constitution and tle< 
Btroy all his energies ? Of the hundreds of Beres- 
ford's and Whitelock's men, who remained in the 
country after the evacuation of Buenos Ayres by the 
Bi-itish forces, how very few were afterwards to be 
met with who were not sunk to the lowest scale of 
misery and moral degradation ! 

In tropical climates I am satisfied that Europeaos 
will never be able to compete in amount of daily 
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lubour with the natives: on the contrary, wherever 
the trial has been made, the Indian labourer has 
l)een lound capable of enduring an infinitely greater 
degree of bodily exertion than the most robust 
Eui'o|iean. It is hardly credible, indeed, what these 
people will go through. In the mines especially, 
where tlie amount of their daily work, and the loads 
they are capable ot" sustaining, have excited the asr 
tonishment of every one who has paid the slightest 
attention to the subject. The stoutest of the 
C'Ornish miners who accompanied Captain Head in 
hi» visit to the mine of San Pedro Nolasco, was 
scarcely able to walk with a load of ore which one 
of the natives had with ap)>areiit ease brought out of 
the mine ujiou hia shoulders, whilst two others of 
tlie party who attempted to lift it were altogether 
unable to do »o, and exclaimed that it would bre&k 
their backs. 

In these observations I allude of course to tlve 
labouring class, — I speak of hands not hearts, for I 
fully agree in the necessity of introducing improve- 
ments in the cultivation of the native protluftts,— 
which improvements will assuredly be I>e8t intro- 
duced by foreigners quulihed by experience in other 
countriee to superiutcud and direct those processes, 
l>oth of cultivation and after preparation, which may 
be requisite to ensure tlieir immediate sale in the 
foreign markets for which tliey are destined. Such 
persons, perhaps, would be best sought for m the 
East or West Indies or Brazil ; and, no doubt, they 
v2 
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would not only benefit themselves but their &n- 
ployers by introducing into these new countrieti the 
results of tlieir practical experience elsewhere. It 
is to foreigners, also, that tlie natives must look to 
instruct them in the use of steum-vessels, u[x>ii 
which, after all, the future advancement of tJiese 
remote countries in wealth and civilization mil bo 
maiuly depend. 

I will only add to tlie observations which I have 
already made upon this subject, my conviction that 
if the governments of Buenos Ayres, Snuta Fe, 
and Corrientes would but unite in a sincere deter- 
mination to give a faiir trial to the experiment, men 
would be found at Buenos Ayres who would desir« 
no better than to be employed on such a service : — 
as to any opposition Dr. Francia might offer to 
it, it is not wortli a moment's consideration.* Give 
an English niidshipnian, of sufficient experience, aa 
armed steamer and a picked crew, either of his own 
countrymen or North Americans, to whom he mtgbt 
add some of the excellent sailors of Paratjnay, and I 
am quite sure be would carry a cargo from Buenos 
Ayres up the Vermejo in perfect safety to Orao, 
despite of Dr. Fraucia or any such bugbear. TTiis, 
however, is an object H-hicIi must have ihe cordial 
support and co-operation of the ruling powers. If 
they shut their eyes to the importance of its s 
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it u-uuici lie labtnir thrown awiiy for uay individual 
to voliintt'er the attempt. 

The government of Buenos Ayres, as the autho- 
rities charged with the general interests of the Re- 
puhlic, from their habitual intercourse with the 
people of other countries, ought to be fully able to 
appreciate the immense benefits which steam-naviga- 
tion has produced elsewhere, and how greatly it has 
tended to promote the prosperity and civilization of 
other nations. It is in their power to extend those 
blessings to their own countrymen in the heart of 
the South American continent, and to produce a 
really United Confederation of the Provinces, instead 
of that which is now little more than nominal, from 
the vast distances which intervene, and operate as 
It bar to almost any intercourse between them. 

Willi the establishment of steain-uavigation, dis- 
tance will cease to be distance, and the upper pro- 
vinces will find a cheap and ready vent for an 
abundance of productions which are now not worth 
the heavy expenses of sending down by land-car- 
riage to Buenos Ayres. 

It is a grave (juestion, deserving the most serious 
attention of those to whom the government of these 
countries is at present intrusted, and in tlie early 
solution of which, perhaps, their future jKilitical 
destinies are involved to an extent fur beyond the 
comprehension of any casual observer. 
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The towns of Cuyo fDrmerly alisched to Cordova. Value of the uU 
tnuDicipa] iaatitutions. Sah Luts, wretthed state of the popu- 
lation. The miaerablo weakneM of the Government, expose* the 
whole eDUthera frontier of the Republic to the Jadiuifi. Aeon- 
(toguu seen from the ton-n. Mmes of Carolina. Arcount of ■ 
joumejr over the Pampas in a carriage. Mbhdoea., extent, 
tiVers, artificial irrigatton. prodoetions. Mines not wonh work- 
ing b; Bngtish companies. Ancient Peniiian road. Cit; af 
Mendoia. and salubrity of the Climate. San Juan. The pto- 
duetions similar to those of Mendoza, Wine, Brandy, and Com. 
Quantity of Corn prod»i(*d yearly. Mines of Jachal. Character 
of the peq)1e. Passes across the Andes. Dr. Gillies' Bccomt of 
an excursion by those of the Planchon and Las Damaa. Sin- 
gular animal found in the provinces of Cuyo named the Chbmy- 
pbotHft, described by Mr. Yairell. 

The towQS of San Luis, Sau Juaii, aod Mendoxa, 
with their several juriMlictious, euch of which u 
now couBidered a separate province, in the time 
of the Viceroys were subject to the Intendeucy 
of Cordova. In 1813, by a decree of the Natiuua] 
Congress, they were separated from that govero- 
ment, and formed into a distinct province, under 
the denomination of the Province of Cuyo,* of 

• The word Cuyir, Recording to Angelis, in the Arantanian lan- 
guage tigniBes arena, or sand, which i» the general chHnicter of tbc 
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which Mendoza was made the capital ; but io this, 
Hfi in the other divisious of the republic enacted 
about tlie sniiie time, the bonds were tou loosely 
knit to resist the ehocks of pai-ty struggles aud 
(lomestic convulsions ; uud this iirraugemeut, though 
wisely phtnued, iell with the dissolution of the Con- 
gress ut Bueuos Ayres which created it. 

But for the cabildos and municipal iustitu- 
tions which still existed in most of the principal 
towns of the interior when the metropolitan govera- 
nient was dissolved, in 18"20, I believe every sem- 
blance of a legitimate authority would have ceased. 
They retained to a certain extent powers not only 
for the presei'vation of the public peace, but for the 
administration of justice ; and although perhaps, 
under the circumstances, they afibnled facilities for 
the establishment of the federal system in opposition 
to a more centralised form of government, there is 
no doubt they saved the insulated towns in the 
interior from worse consequences. Those institu- 
tions were by far the best part of the colonial 
system planted by the mother country, and they 
were framed upon principles of liberality and inde- 
pendence which formed a very singular exception to 
her general colonial policy. I doubt whether those 
which in most cases have been substituted for them 
have been so wisely cjist, or are so suitable to 
the Btate of society in those countries. The people 
at large were habituated and attached to them, and 
had tliey been retained, with some reforms adapting 
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them to the new order of things, they might have 
been made the very best foundations for the new 
republican institutions of the * country. But the 
truth was, they were essentially too democratic fcr 
the military power which arose out of the change; 
they succumbed to that, and the people, haring no 
real voice in their new governments, made no strug- 
gle to preserve them. 
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Of all tbe petty governnieHta of the interior that 
of San Luis is one of the most wretched. The 
population, estimated at from 20,000 to 25,000 
souls, is thinly scattered over the estaiicias, or cat- 
tle-farms, at very long distances from each other, 
where they lead a life so far removed from anything 
like civilised society, tliat it may be doubted if their 
condition is really much better than that of the 
wild Indians, of whom they live in such continual 
dread, and against whose fearful inroads their miser- 
able provincial authorities can afford them no effi- 
cient protection. Their independence and weak- 
ness ia a serious evil to thf whole republic, which 
is in consequence of it left defenceless on its most 
assailable side. The provinces of Cordova, Santa 
F^, and Buenos Ayres, are obliged to maintain each 
a separate militia to protect their frontiers thus left 
open to the savages ; and the most important of all 
the communications in the republic, the road from 
Buenos Ayres to Mendoza, is constantly unsafe 
from the total absence of all means on the part of 
the government of San Luis to make it otherwise. 
Every year this state of things goes on the evil 
consequences become more manifest; and, unless the 
ridiculous independence of some of these insulated 



townships be put an eud to hy their re^aunexatioo 
to their old provinciul capitals, uot ouly must their 
own interests be annihilated, but those of the re- 
public at large must materially suffer. It is idle to 
, look for any improvenieut under the present eystein, 
I which can only !ead to the dHTusion of iguorauce 
'end moral degradation, if the wretched population 
does not altogether disappear under it. 

The straggling mud-built town of 8«h iiuis de 
la Punta, which gives its name to the province, 
contains about 1500 inhabitants, all miserably poor. 
Bauza places it in lat. 33° IT 30", long. 65' 46' 30". 
It is prettily siluatetl on the western slope of one 
o£ a group of liills, which appear to be the last 
knolls of the Sierra de Cordova. Dr. Gillies gives 
it 2417 feet above the level of the sea, by baro- 
metrical observation, a greater elevation than the 
traveller from the pampas perlmps would imagine. 
There is, however, a splendid prospect from it ; tj»e 
great saline lake of Bevedero glistening at a dis- 
tance, and the interminable plains stretching ew^ 
to the south, covered with a rich vegetation, brilliant 
with gaudy tk>werB, amongst which the bulbotw 
plants are strikingly conspicuous.* 

Towards sunset, the Cordillera, capped with »i»ow. 



* The CBctua, wbicU i« found Id every variety throu^out tba fm- 
vince of Cuyo, abounds io Ibc Deighbourhood of Sail Luis, and the 
natives collect the cochineal from it, and make it iDto cakM, whiifc 
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is (^n risible, though above 200 miles distant. It 
has twen generally supposed to be Tupungato which 
is thus seen ; but Tupungato does not rise above 
the limit of perpetual snow,* and is ofteo entirely 
free from it ; is it not more likely therefore to be 
Aconcagua, which Captnin Fitzroy found to attain 
the euorinouR elevation of 23,200 leet, upwards of 
2000 higher tbau the famous Chimborazo ? The 
direct distance dlft'ers very slightly of either from 
Sail Luis, Tupungato is 213, and Aconcagua 216 
geographical miles from it ; the latter being al>out 
50 miles to the north of the other. 

The gold-mines of San Carolina are about sixty 
mites to the north of San Luis, in the mountains ; 
they have long since been filled with water, and, 
as there are no capitalists or machinery to drain 
them, they are no longer worked, hut the people of 
the hamlet wash and sift the alluvial soil collected 
at particular places (the lavadeix>s) in the neigbour- 
hood, and so collect every year a qiiantily of f<oId in 
dust and small bean-like lumps, which tiiey ca)]^- 
pito9. According to the official raMrM in (be King 



* Although rroin Juoe to December it U either whoUf or putialljr 
corered with snow, I bave seen it in the month of May wholly \mie, 
vhen only a few days before Ibere had been heary falls of snow on 
the Cuiebre, or oentn) n<lB;e, &c. I nictrtioB those fads U> thm that 
TupuDgato c«niwt ilbuD k Ugbcr leval than thai Msignod to the 
limit of pcrpelunl congetatioD, which in thi« latitude is about li.UtH) 
fret, though, from the koown lioighl of the Cumbre. and its supposed 
etirvation abo^'e the central ridge, 1 am diapoted to mnrltitle tfaat it* 
•ctwil elevation caanot b* far short of l*,OU CM (Mien). 
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oi' Spain's time, the produce of one year, on which 
duty was paid, was about 150 lbs. At present tlte 
people take little trouble to collect more than is 
absolutely necessary to enable them to purcbat^e at 
San Luis the few articles of clothing and horse- 
gear which they require; if anything, they are even 
H-orse off than the guuvhos upon the estancias. 
Captain Head paid them a flying visit, and has 
described the wretched poverty in which he found 
them. 

Originally, and before the erection of Bueuos 
Ayres into a Vice-Royalty, the province of Cuyo was 
subject to the government of Chile, of which San 
Luis was at that lime the frontier-town to the eaxt- 
ward, and the place where the Captains-General in 
consequence first received the honours due to th«n 
when they crossed the pampas from Buenos Ayrec 
to take possession of their government. It takes its 
name from Don Luis de Loyola, a Governor of 
Chile, who founded it in the year 1596. 

By the post-road it is 2ii6 leagues distaot from 
Buenos Ayres, and 84 from Mendoza ; and it in the 
only place that exceeds the description of a strag- 
gling village throughout the whole distance. The 
road which runs through it has lieen often described 
by those who have crossed the pampas in the last 
1 twenty years, and they have left little to say about it 
By all accounts it seems to be a most uninteresting 
one ; and the grand oliject, therefore, is to get ovef 
it with the greatest possible expedition. Tht* xuorr 
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common mude of performing the journey is on 
horsebiick ; but this is necessarily attended with 
great fatigue, and lie must have an iron constitution 
who attempts it ; but if he can live upon meat yet 
wami with life, or barely toanted over ii gauoho fire, 
dispense with bread, drink brackish water, and sleep 
as a luxury upon the ground in the open air, in spite 
of bugs as iiig as beetles, which will suck him like 
vampires, his saddle for a pillow, and the sky for his 
covering, and with such fare gallop a hundred miles 
a day, he may, barring accidents, reach Mendoza in 
about ten days. He will find no temptation to loiter 
on the way, though nmch to make him wish to reach 
ilia journey's end. 

There are post-houses, or stations, along the whole 
line of road, where relays of horses may i>e had ; 
wretched animals in general, to all appearance, 
thougii the work they will sometimes do is almost 
incredible, and that of course entirely upon green 
food ; it is true their gaucho riders never spare them, 
and their tremendous spurs, reeking with blood when 
they dismount, hut too cruelly indicate in genera! the 
goad wliich has urged them on. Unlike the Arab 
or the Cossack, the giiucho seems to have no kind 
feeling whatever for his horse; the intrinsic value 
of the animal l)eing of no importance, if he drops on 
the way his rider cares not, he lassoes and mounts 
another beast, and abandons tlie exhausted one to 
the condors and vultures, always on the look-out for 
such a chance, and which will tear the flesh from 
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the poor brute's bones as soon as they fin<l he has 
not strength enough left to shake or kick them off. 
The mares lead ii better life, being kept entirely for 
breeding ; and custom is so strong that no considera- 
tion would induce a gaucho to mount one. The 
panipa Indians have the same feeling, but tliey keep 
them for food as well as breeding; mai'e'e flesh by 
them is preferred to all other, indeed it is their ordi- 
nary food. 

But it is not absolutely necessary to go timnigh 
the fatigue of riding on horseback across the pampas, 
and, for those disposed to consult their ease, an ad- 
mirable sort of carriage may be hud at Buenos 
Ayres, called a galent, in appearance more resein- 
bhng a London omnibus than any otlier carriage 1 
ever saw; it is swung upon hide ropes, and is of 
light though very strong construction ; and in this 
the journey as far as Mendoza may be performed in 
fourteen or fifteen days without dilhculty. At the 
same time that Captain Head started to ride on 
horseback across the pampas, another friend of mine, 
with four or five persons in his suite, who was de- 
sirous to combine as much comfort as possible with 
such an undertaking, left Buenos Ayree in the sort 
oi carriage I have tiescribed ; he had besides with 
him a cart on two wheels, for the conveyance of 
baggage, bedding, cooking utensils, &c., and Diudl 
such a supply of »toek as people would lay in for a 
voyage by sea of two or three weeks' duration- On 
reaching Mendoza, lie sent me an account of his 
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journey, from whicli I extract the following, for the 
beuefit of those disposed to follow his example: — 

" Mendoza, December, 1825. 
" We reached this place on the morning of the 
eighteenth day from our leaving Buenos Ayres. 
H — d, who started on horsehuck at the same time, 
did it in nine, hut with so much fatigue as to be 
obliged to lie up for some days afterwards to re- 
cruit. We might easily have done it in our car- 
riage in fourteen or fifteen, for we galloped nearly 
the whole way, as he did, but for the tiresome stop- 
pages we were continually obliged to make in order 
to repair our cart; tlie^e kept us half a day at one 
place, one day at another, and two whole ones at 
San Luis. Though you laughed, as well you might, 
at our set-out, and at the appearance of our galera 
and caratillo, stuffed witli my manifold prepii rations 
for personal comfort, I can truly say, now the ex- 
pedition is over, that of all carriage contrivances the 
galera is infinitely the best calculated for an excur- 
sion across the pampas; ours was remarkably easy 
over the roughest roads, capable of resisting all in- 
jury from tliem, and its high wheels well adapted for 
preventing our sinking in the ijuagmires, whilst it 
formed a comfortable bedroom at night. Of the ca- 
ratillo I cannot speak favourably: — from its construc- 
tion it was not suited to keep puce with the galera; 
two galeras would be better, especially if tliere were 
ladies of the party, in which case one might be fitted 
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especially for their convenience, witli couches for 
sleeping, &c. The pies aud provisions might lie 
stowed nway iu lockers, as the sailors would call 
them, made for the purpose ; and the more good 
, diini(s in the shape of eatables and drinkahles 
I you can get into them the belter, unless you 
have the stomach of an ostrich to digest what the 
gauchos offer you. The filth of tlie post-houses 
is heyond description, dirt and vermin of every 
kind in them, and no accommotlation of any sort 
for tile traveller; even our peons preferred sleeping 
in the open air, and yon would not suspect them 
of being over nice; I never in my life saw such a 
set of wild devils. 

" The country is more uninteresting than any I 
ever travelled over, tn any quarter of the glol»e. I 
should divide it into five regions : — first, that of 
tliistles, inliabited by owls and biscAchas ; secondly, 
that of grass, where you meet with deer and 
ostriches, and the screaming horned plover; thirdly, 
the region oi' swamps aud bogs, only fit for frogs ; 
fourthly, that of stones and ntvines, where I expected 
every moment to he upset ; and, lastly, that of ashes 
and thorny shrubs, the refuge of the tarantula aud 
binchuco, or giant bug. 

Its geological aspect differed somewhat from what 
I expected. I should say that, to the north and 
south of MendozH, there have been volcanoes, the 
eruptions from which have covered tlie countrv 
(perhaps the I>ed of a sen) wilh ashes a.<! far iis San 
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Luis: the peculiar soil so formed, combined with 
the effects of climate and the salt lakes^ may perhaps 
account for the particular species of thorny plants 
which are undescribed and confined to this region. 
The mountain streams, overflowing the saline lakes, 
are the origin of the vast swamps between San Luis 
and the Rio Quarto; and the decomposed granite 
and gneiss from the Sierra de Cordova, gives rise to 
the difference in the soil, and to its elevation along 
the Rio Tercero." 



I 



MENDOZA. 

The province of Mendoza occupies a space of 
Bomething more than 150 miles from north to south, 
along the eastern side of the Cordillera of the 
Andes, and nearly an equal distance from east to 
west, measured from the Desaguadero to the central 
ridge of the Andes. The northern boundary is 
formed by a line passing east and west through the 
post station of Chailar, about eigliteen miles north 
of the city, which divides it from the jurisdiction of 
San Juan. To the south the nominal frontier line 
is the river Diamante, although lands beyond that 
river have been purchased from the Indians, n-hicfa 
ai'e likely, perhaps, to become some of the most va- 
luable of the province, especially for the purposes of 
cattle breeding, for which those in the vicinity of 
Mendoza are not suitable. 

The river Desaguadero is the divisional line be- 
tween the provinces of San Luis and Mendoza : — 
this river is the drain of a singular chain of laka 
known by the name of Guanacache, formed by the 
conHuence of the river Mendoza, which runs into 
them from tbe south, and the San Juan river, which, 
after passing the town or city so called, is discharaed 
into them from the nortli. The Desaguadetx>, after 
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receiving these rivers, ruos first in an easterly direc- 
tion, nnd aftern'srds south, into a vast Like called the 
Bevedtsro, helow the loH'n of Sau Luis : — a portion, 
also, of the waters of the river Tunuyan are lost in 
the same great sack-like livke, which thus beconies 
the reservoir of the greater part of the streams which 
issue from the Andes Itetiveen the thirty-first and the 
thirty-fourth degree of latitude. It is said that in 
old times the Tunuyan also, like the rivers of Men- 
doza and San Juan, had no other outlet, but thitt 
river, at a later period, opened for itself a new 
channel, and tliough a poilion of its waters are still 
carried into the Bevedero, the greater part of them 
turn off to the south before re.'iching it in a stream 
called the Rio Nuevo by Bauza, and the Desagua- 
dero by Cru2,* which runs in that direction a con- 
siderable distance, till the Diniuante and Chadileubfi 
rivers join it, and together they form another great 
inland water without any outlet, called the Urre- 
lau<|uen, or Bitter Lmke, from its extreme saltness, 
as described in chapter eight. The account of this 
lake given to Cruz by the Indians who accompanied 
him in his journey across that part of the Pampas 
ia 1806, has been verified of late years by General 
Aldao, who personally examined it in an ex[>editioa 
which be commanded against the savages in 1833, 
when he rode round it, and ascertained that it had 
no outlet. 
* Dr. Gillies s»y» where the Diamante joins it, it U called tba 
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The river Tunuyan rises from the base of the 
mighty mountain of Tupuiigato, and at first nms 
south through a wide and rich valley in tlie Cor- 
dillera; passing eastward of the volcano of Maypu, 
or Peu(juenes, it afterwards finds its way through 
tile eastern chain of the Andes by a deep chasm or 
opening, which it seems to have buri«t for itself 
through the mountains seven or eight miles below 
the Portillo Pass, and nearly opposite to where the 
Maypd leaves the Cordillera on the western side: 
thence its course through the plains is north, and 
afterwards eastward, in the direction of the greet 
lake Bevedero, as already stated. 

It would seem its though Nature lierself had ex- 
pressly directed the course of these rivers, vis., the 
Mendoza, Desaguadero, and Tunuyan, in such s 
way as to facilitate to the inhabitants the meaas of 
artificially irrigating their lands, which, from the 
quality of the soil, and the rarity of rain, would be 
otherwise barren and unproductive • : — as it is, the 
quantity of lands artificially watered by ducts from 
the rivers Mendoza and Tunuyan is estimated at 
about 30,000 square leagues, and these lands, which 
are arid and barren when not so watered, become, 
under regular irrigation, uncommonly rich and fer- 
tile, yielding frequently, under a very rude aud 



* In the mora loutheni portt of the provinoe, in the i 
tbe Kunante, com may be grown without the labour and s^iMiae of 
artiflcial irrigation, the rains which fall there bein;; sufficient U> mtier 
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simple mode of agriculture, more than a hundred- 
fold. Wheat, barley, and maiz are thus grown ; 
besides which there are extensive vineyards 
and orchards, und grounds covered with lucern 
grass for the fattening of cattle, — all regularly en- 
closed, and walled in with thick mud walls, called 
tapialet. 

The products of the province are wine, brandy, 
raisins, figs, wheat, flour, hides, tallow, and soap, 
which last is made from a species of barilla, which 
abounds in most parts of it : — a considerable portion 
of these is exported to Chile and to the provinces 
of Cordova, San Luis, and Buenos Ayres. TTie 
c]uantities so disposed of will be best understood by 
the following official return of the exports for a 
single year : — 
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SILVER MINES 



Id addition to these native products, the mineral 
riches of the province are various aod valuable. 
The silver mines of UBpallata have at times been 
very productive, and in other parts of the same 
range veins, both of silver and copper, are known to 
exist, though want of capital and labourers has 
hitlierto prevented their being opened. With re- 
spect to the ivorkiDg of these mines by English 
companies, and in the English manner, the best 
Opinions seem to agree that it would not answer to 
make the attempt. 

Mr, Miers carefully exiimined the mines at Us- 
pallata, and has given a particuhii- account of the 
mode in which they are worked by the natives, and 
of the process resorted to for separating the silver 
from the ore. At the time he visited them they 
were not yiehling more than two marks per caxoa :• 
a very low average, upon which he has taken the 
trouble to make calculations to show that the Kng- 
lish moile of smelting can never be brought into 
competition with the process of amalgamation as 
practised in South America. He says, — " To en- 
Bure economical results the aid alone of the people 
of the country, as well as the application of their 
peculiar habits and management, must be resorted 
to: wherever English improvements are attempted 
to supersede the old methods, such trials would be 



aeea, ibree p«nit)r- 
n is BfiT qaiiiiab. 



* The mark is eight Spanish ouiiRGft,orwv 
weighU. fourteen t^rains, tray, EngUsL. TLe 
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attended with loss. No one," he adds. " can doubt 
but that in the barbarous mode of operation followed 
in Chile great loss of product is occasioned ; but 
when this loss is placed in competition with the in- 
creased cost of labour, materials, and management 
necessary to ensure a greater amount of produce, the 
inference is irresistible that it is better to put up 
with this loss than to expend a sum of money far 
beyond the value of what can be obtained by adopt- 
ing the iniproveii methods used in countries where 
facilities abound wliich can hardly be procured at any 
price in Chile and La Plata." 

Captain Head, after seeing them, came to a similar 
conclusion : he considered that, although they might 
yield a hberal return under the more economical 
plan of employing native labourers properly directed, 
and at tlie ordinary low rate of wages paid for such 
laliour iu that part of the country ; from the want of 
water, wood for fuel, and pasturage for cattle through- 
out the region in which they are situated, they would 
not repay the cost of working them by macliinery, or 
by an Enghsh estabhshment. 

In all this part of the Cordillera is to be found an 
abundance of limestone, gypsmn. alum, mineral pitch, 
)>ttumiuous shales with apjiearaiiccs of coal in many 
places, slates, and a variety of saline deposits, amongst 
others common and Glauber salts. 

The same metalliferous chain of tlie Andes ex- 
tends, according to Gillies, with little interruption, 
from Chile to Peru, and contains the greater part 
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of the gold aod silver mines yet known ou the 
eastern ranges of tlie great Cordillera, including, 
besides those of Uspallata, the mines of the province 
of San Juan, and further north those of Famatina 
in La Rioja. It is separated from the central ridge 
of the Andes by an extensive valley, or succession of 
valleys, running northwards from Uspallata, through 
which it is said that an ancient road of the Peru- 
vians is to be traced at the present day nearly to 
Potosi ; a point well worth the attention of the anti- 
quarian, and of great interest, as connected with 
the state of civilization which the aborigines had at- 
tained l>efore tlieir conquest by the Spaniards. 

Tlie population of the province of Mendoza is cal- 
culated to be from 35,000 to 40,000 souls, about a 
third of which is resident in the city and its imme- 
diate vicinity. Tlie executive power is v^t«d in a 
Governor, perioilically chosen, as in the other pro* 
vinces, by the Junta, or Provincial Assembly. 

A visible improvement has talien place in ibe 
condition of this people in the last twenty yean ; 
for, although at so vast a distance from the Capi- 
tal, like Salta, its position as a frontier town has 
given it some special advantages: it has led to com- 
munications with foreigners, and to a traffic with 
Chile and wilh Buenos Ayres, which, by teaching 
them the value of their own resources, has roused a 
Bort of conmiercial spirit amongst the iidiabitants, 
and has stimulated them to more industrious Uiibits. 
The government lias taken jftiint- tt> establish schools 
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for the education of nil classes, and the setting up 
of a printing press, from which has issued an oc- 
casional newspaper, has been of great use, not only 
in opening the eyes of the people at large to the 
proceedings of their own rulers, but in furnishing 
them with some notion as to what is going on from 
time to time in other parts of the world. 

They are, in general, a heahhy and well-condi- 
tioned race : descended many of them from families 
originally sent from the Azores by the Por- 
tuguese government to colonise Colonia del Sacra- 
mento on the river Plate, and made prisoners and 
settled in those remote parts by Cevallos, during the 
war which preceded the peace of 1 777. It is pro- 
bably much oning to them that tlie cultivation of 
the vine has been so extensively introduced in this 
part of the Republic. 

The city of Mendozn, which, according to Bauza, 
is in south latitude 3'2° 59', west longitude 09° 6' ; 
at an elevation of 4891 feet above the sea, and at 
the very foot oi' the Andes, is shut out from any 
view of the great Cordillera Ly a dusky range of 
lower hills wliich intervene. Its appearance is neat 
and clieerful : the houses, for the most part, built 
of sun-burnt bricks, plastered and whitewiished ; 
and tlie streets laid out at right angles, as usual in 
that part of the world. It hoiists of an Alameda, or 
pubUc walk, said to equal anything of the kind laid 
out, as yet, in South America : — it is neitrly a mile 
long, neatly kept, and shailed by rows of magniticent 
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poplars: — there are seats and panlions at either 
end for the accommodatioo of the inhabitaotSy by 
whom it is much frequented as a lounge, especially 
of an evening. 

The climate is delightful and salubrious, and is 
remarkably beneficial to persons suffering from pul- 
monary affections. The only ailment to which the 
people seem more liable here than in the intericMr is 
the goitre, which I suppose may be attributed to the 
same causes, whatever they are, which seem to pro- 
duce it in almost all alpine districts. 



SAN JUAN. 

The province of San Juan, which adjoins that of 
Mepdoza, occupies the space between the great 
Cordillera and the mountains of Conlova, as far 
north as the Uanos, or plains, of La Rioja. It is 
said to contain about 25,000 inhabitants, governed, 
at present, like those of Mendoza, and occupied very 
much in the same manner, in the cultivation of their 
vineyanls and gardens, and in agricultural pursuits. 
Tfieir exports of brandies and wines to the other 
provinces are little short of those from Mendoza, and 
the quantity of com they annually grow has been 
estimated at from 100,000 to 120,000 English 
bushels. The same lands produce yearly crops 
under the process of artificial irrigation from waters 
highly charged with alluvial matter. The ordinary 
crops are 50 for 1, in better lands 80 to 100, aud 
in some, as at Augaco, about live leagues to the 
north of the city of San Juan, they have been known 
to yield 200 and 240. The price in the province is 
from one and a half to two Spanish dollars for a 
fanega, equal there to about tn-o and a lulf English 
bushels. The wages of a day labourer are from five 
to six dollars a month, besides his food, which may 
be worth a rial a day more. 

la times of M:)ircity corn has been sent from San 
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Juan to Buenos Ayree, a distance of upwards of a 
thousand miles ; but this can never answer under 
ordinary circumstances, from the great expense at- 
tending the land carriage. It is diOerent with the 
wines and brandies, which, after all charges, can be 
sold in most of the provinces of the interior, and even 
at Buenos Ayres, at a fair profit. They are in ge- 
neral demand amongst the lower orders, and, if pains 
were taken with them, might be very much improved. 
I have had samples of as many as eight or ten dif- 
ferent qualities, all of them good, sound, strong- 
bodied wines, and only requiring more care in their 
preparation for market. 

In the northern part of this province, in the lower 
ranges of the Cordillera, is the district of Jachal, in 
which are what are called the Gold Mines : — thej 
are, as far as I could learn, much in the same state 
as those of La Carolina in the province of San Luis, 
already spoken of. Their yearly produce was esti- 
mated, in 1825, at 80,000 doll«r8, tlie greater part 
of which was sent to Chile to be coined at the mint 
of Santiago. The accuracy of this calculation has 
been disputed, but, even if true to its fullest extent, 
the amount is of no great consequence. 

The situation of the city of San Juan is in latttu^ 
31° 4', according to Molina. Mr. Arrowsmith hat 
placed it in longitude 68° 37' 30". 

The climate is described as truly heavenly, and the 
people as a well-disposed race, extremely anxious to 
improve both their moral and political condition, la 
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this they have had chiefly to struggle with the 
countervailiDg influence of an ignorant, vicious, and 
bigoted priesthood, which has been greatly opposed 
to all innovations : — ^the political power, however, of 
this class of persons is fast on the wane at San Juan, 
as in most other parts of the Republic. 



PASSES OF THE ANDES. 

I shall conclude this chapter with a list of the 
passes across the Andes from the several proviacea 
of this republic of which I have auy account : tliey 
are twelve in number : — 

First. — The most northerly is a continuation of 
the road called the Despoblado, which crosses the 
mountainous districts of the north-western part of 
the province of Salta by the mines of Yngagussi lo 
Atacama. 

Second. — A pass from tfie province of La Rioja 
communicates with Guasco and Copiapo in Chile.^ 

Third. — Another, further south, leads from the 
province of San Juan to Coquimbo. 

Fourth. — That called Los Patos on the north 
flank of the great mountain of Aconcagua, descend* 
ing into Chile by the valley of the Putaendo, a small 
river which joins the larger one of Aconcagua in 
the plains below, near the town of San Felipe. It 
was by this road that General San Martin made hii 
celebrated march over the Andes with the army of 
fiuenos Ayres in 1817, which le<l to tlie libe raliiw 
of Chile from the Spanish yoke. 

* According lo Myen, a recenl traveller, this part of the C 
it DM so eleraled aa more to the south:— he says i\ 
aevenl poiDts of the province or Cgpiapo. 
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Fifth. — The pass of the Cumbre by Uspallata, 
the road most usually taken by travellers proceeding 
from Mendoza to Santiago de Chile, and which has 
been very particularly described by several English- 
men, who have gone that way. Of the published 
accounts that of Mr. Miers is, perhaps, the best, as 
he )md the most opportunities of making tt so, 
having crossed it no less than four times, once with 
his mfe, who was taken in labour upon the road. 
Lieutenant Brand's is particularly interesting, from 
his having crossed at the season when the Cordillera 
was covered with snow, which obliged him to pro- 
ceed on foot a great part of the way, and to en- 
counter fearful risks, which he haa very graphically 
described. The whole distance from Mendoza to 
Santiago is 107 post leagues ; and the highest part 
of the Andes crossed is (by barometrical measure- 
ment), according to Dr. Gillies, 12,530 feet above 
the sea : — Mr. Miers says about 600 feel less. From 
the commencement of November to the end of May, 
occasionally a few weeks sooner or later, this road 
is passable the whole distance on mules : — for the 
rest of the year it is generally closed to all but foot- 
passengers, and the crossing is then attended mth 
considerable danger ; many lives have been lost in 
attempting it. 

A striking object on this road is the splendid 
arch called the Inca's Bridge, seventy-five feel over, 
which nature has thrown across a ravine one hun- 
dred and fifty feet deep, through which runs the 
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river of Las Cuevas. There are natural hot springs 
about it, irhich gome persons suppose to have coDtri- 
buted to its formation :■ — it is evident, however, that 
some iatinitely more powerful agency has been at 
work, from the appearance of beds of fossil sh<iUs 
there at an elevation of 3650 feet above the level of 
the present sea. 

Sixth. — About half way over, near tlie station 
called the Punta de las Vacas, a road branches off 
to the valley of Tupungato, and afterwards crosses 
the Cordillera to the north of the peak so called, 
descending on the opposite side into Cbtle by the 
valley of the little river Dehesa, from which it h 
called the Dehesa Pass : it is very little used. 

Seventh. — South of the mountain of Tupungato is 
the Portillo Pass, which falls into the valley of the 
river Maypu in Chile with the Rio del Yeso. By 
many travellers it is preferred to the Iiigh road 
by Uspallata, being the shorter way of the two by 
twenty leagues : — it is, however, seldom o]>en longer 
than from the beginning of January to the end of 
April, the greater elevation of that part of the Cor- 
dillera causing it to be longer blocked up by the 
snow. 

The way to it from Mendoza runs southward, 
parallel to the mountains as far as the estancia of 
Totoral, upon the north bank of the river Tunujiia, 
distant about sixty-five miles from that ci^, and 
some twenty from the base of the Cordillera: — 
thence the pass bears west-south-west, distant abo«it 
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lliii'ty-Bix mites ; the breach in the mounUiiH 
throiif^h which the Tunuyan runs being plainly vi- 
sible to tlie south of it. This part of the AuHes seenw 
to consist of two great paniliel rid^s running nearly 
nortli and south, and separated from each other by 
the valley of the Tunuyan, the width of which is 
about twenty miles, and its elevation above the sea, 
wliere crossed by the road, about 7500 feet. Of 
the two ranges the eastern one is the Iiighest, be- 
ing, where the road crosses it, 14,365 feet above the 
sea : — this chain extends with little interruption from 
the river of Mendoza, southwartls, to the Diamante, 
a distuDoe of about 140 miles : — the western, or 
Chilian range, where crossed by the road, is not 
above 13,200 feet high.' 

In this part of the Cordillera is situated the vol- 
cano of Peuquenes, or Maypu, erU|itions from which 
have been frequent since the great earthquake which 
produced such disturbance in 1822: — they generally 
consist of ashes and clouds of pumice-dust, which 
are carried by the winds occasionally as far as 
Mendoza, a distance little stiort of 100 miles. In 
crossing from the eastern to the western side of the 
valley of the Tunuyan travellers have, at first, the 
summit of the volcano concealed from them, but 
about half way between that river and the pass of 
Peuquenes there is a good view of it eight or nine 
miles distant to the south : — the summit is generally 
covered with snow, and cannot be much less than 
* TlieM lieifthu are Ki^ en on ilie autlKKlty of Dt. Gilllei. 
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15,000 feet above the sea. It is from the pumice-rock 
found in tliis neigh bourhood that the people of 
Meadoza make basins for filtering the muddy n'mter 
of their river. 

Eiglith. — To the south of this volcano is situated 
a pass called De la Cruz de Piedra, which enters the 
Cordillerawherea email stream, the Aguanda, issues 
from it, about two leagues to the north of the fort of 
San Juan : — it unites with the road by the Portillo 
pass on the opposite side of the Andes in the valley 
of the Maypii. 

Ninth, — Furtlier south one little frequented unites 
the valleys of the rivers Diamante and Cachapoal: 
this is previous to reaching the volcano of Petertia, 
beyond which are situated the passes of Lus Damas 
and of the Planchon. 

Tenth. — Of these the Las Danias, or ladies* paat^ 
enters the Cordillera from Manantial in the rallqr 
of the river Atuel, and descends by that of the 
Tinguiririca, which issues from tlie mountain of Sun 
Fernando: — this was the pass which M. de Souillar, 
in 1805, reported might, at a very small expense, be 
rendered passable for wheel -carriages.* 

Eleventh. — The road by the Pianchon leads to 
Curico atid Taica, following the courses of the 
rivers Claro and Teno: — on neither of these rowls 

' Zaaailio. tn officer in the »ervice of Buenos Ayre«. who «u< 
mined it tlie year before M. de Souillac. is said to have acttially pund 
it with a I\FO-nhe«t varL Or. Gillies does nnt Kive so ravour»Ua m.n- 
account oFiIa present ilalc. 
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does the elevation exceed 11,000 feet, or the vegeta- 
tion ever cease. 

The twelfth pass is that of Anluco, from which 
Cruz started in 1806 to cross tiie Pampas to Buenos 
Ayres : — tlie road by it to Conreption in Chile fol- 
lows the valleys of the rivers Iiaxa and Biohio. To 
the south of the volcano in the vicinity of this pass, 
wliirh Cruz could not get up, hut which has since 
been ascended by M. Pseppi^, a German naturalist 
(who nearly lost his life in the attempt), lies a ridge 
called the SiUa Velluda, rising, according to his 
e^stinintion, to the height of 17,000 feet, on the rugged 
sides of which, below the snow and glaciers, are to 
W traced ranges of basaltic columns. 

Of the most frequented of these pusses, viz., those 
by Uspallata and the Portillo, there are, as I have 
already said, several accounts in print, hut, as I 
koow of DO other Enghshman except the late Dr. 
Gillies who has examined those of Las Damas and 
tbe Planclion with any attention, I shall here quote 
part of a letter which he wrote to me in 1827, giving 
an account of a short excursion be made by them in 
that year; and f do so the rather because it also gives 
aome account of the intervening country, which has 
never, as far as I know, been described by any one 



" About the middle of May I returned from an 

excursion of ten weeks to the south which I had 

long meditated. After reacliing the river Diamante, 

the jonthpi-n boundary of the pnn-inre of Mendosta, 1 

V 2 
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crossed that river and ascended the Cerro del Dia- 
mante, and at every step found ample evidence of its 
vok-anic origin : the ascent was covered with masses 
of lava, and near the summit with loose pumice. 
The upper part of tlie mountain consists of a ridge 
elevated a little at each of the extreniities into a 
rounded foirti, on the north side of which, a little 
below the summit, is a plateau about 400 yards 
in diameter, which undoubtedly has been formerly 
the crater of a volcano. The whole mountain ap- 
pears to rest on an immense bed of pumice-stone. 
On the steep banks of the Diamante opposite to it 
such strata are laid open on both sides : — at one 
place on the south bank I traced one great mass of 
pumice-rock, 100 feet long and 145 wide, the whole 
forming distinct basaltic pillars. 

" From this interesting spot we proceeded towanls 
the mountains of the Andes, and amongst the 6rst 
low hills examined several springs of petroleum, 
about which it is curious to observe the remains of a 
vai-iety of insects, birds, and animals, which, havior 
got entangled there, have been unable to extricate 
themselves : — so tenacious is this substance that (a« 
I was assured by an eye-witness) some years ago 
a lion was found in the same situation, which bad 
made fruitless attempts to escape. Following tlie 
base of this loner range southward, after a few 
leagues we reached the banks of the river Atuel, a 
copious stream much larger th:in either the river of 
Mendoza or the Tuniivan : — its lied, very unlike thai 
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of the Diamante, is very little lower than the sur- 
rounding plains, which gradually slope off to the 
ettstward for twelve or fourteen leagues, as I had an 
opportunity afterwards of observing. 

" The north l>ank, where we crossed it, seems ad- 
mtruhjy adapted for an agricultural settlement: it is 
there tliat the several roads diverge across the Cor- 
dillera to San Fernando, Curico, and Talca, in 
Chile ; and to the south into the country of the 
Indians. We proceeded from thence towards the 
Planchon, along a succession of valleys rich in 
pastunige, but very hare of shrubbery : in several 
places we saw immense masses of gypsum, and 
passed n mountain from which is obtained an alu- 
minous earth, much used in Chile as a pigment for 
dyeing. The pass of the Planchon is along the 
north shoulder of a lofty mountain, apparently com- 
posed of sonorous slaty strata. My barometer un- 
fortunately got out of order before I reached the 
highest elevation ; but. as vegetation extends to the 
top of the pass, it must be considerably lower than 
the passes of the Portillo and of Uspallata, on both 
of which all vegetation ceases long before reaching 
the higher points of the road. The descent from the 
Planchon is very rough, and in many places steep : 
at a distance of three leagues from the top we reached 
our resting-place, surrounded by luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, and thence descended to Curico, along a valley 
with steep mountains on either side, and through a 
euiitiuuous thicket of h>fty trees and shrubs, amongst 
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which I may enumerate the Chilian cypress, the 
quillay, the cauelo or cinnamon-tree, the caustic 
laurel, a variety of myrtles, a beautiful fuscia, and 
others no less interesting. 

" From Curico we went to Talca, a considerable 
town, and thence explored the river Maule, with a 
view to its capabilities for navigation. We returned 
by Curico to San Fernaudo, where we re-entered the 
Cordillera by the valley of the Tinguiririea to ascend 
the pass of has Damas : the road was very similar 
to that we had previously descended from the Plan- 
chon to Curico; but, being much less frequented, it 
was in .many places difficult and dangerous. In tbe 
upper part of this valley we examined some bat 
Bprinj^s, the temperature of which reached IKf of 
Fahrenheit. Thence we were induced to devote two 
days to visit a volcano, — which was described to us 
as being in an active state, — about ten leagues dis- 
tant : thither we proceeded by a most rugged and 
dangerous path, and reached witliin half a league of 
the summit, when so serious a snow>stomi catoe (hi, 
that we had tlie mortification of being forced to 
return without accomplishing our object; nor had 
we any time to lose, for the snow had so completely 
obliterated all traces of the way, that our guide wae 
completely lost, and, but for the observations I bad 
taken with my compass, I know not how we should 
have got back at all. On reaching our mules «gun, 
the weather was so unpromising that we niude aU 
haste to recroRs the mountains, lest thev should be 





closed againfit us by the heavy snow which was 
fiiUing ; this we happily accomplished, and three 
days brought us back agaiatothe place H'here we 
liad first crossed the Atuel river. Alter visitiug the 
extensive saline lakes io that vicinity, from which 
the province is supplied with salt, we bent our way 
liack tu Afendoza. 

" In this journey I had an opportunity 1 had long 
<lesired of examining on the Cordillera the plant 
i'rora the root of wliich tlie natives of Chile obtain 
their admirable red dye." 

Dr. Gillies, the writer of this letter, passed many 
years at Mendoza, where he recovered from a severe 
pulmoniiry affection, and was himself a striking in- 
stance of tlie benefirial effects of tlie clinuite under 
tiuch circumstances. Botany was his favourite pur- 
suit; but he did not confine liinigelf to this, and 
never lost an opportunity of collecting useful in- 
fonnation on every other point which fell under his 
notice. 

His Iwtanical acquisitions were, I believe, chiefly 
commuuicateil to Professor Hooker, of Glasgow, 
tlirougli whom they were occasionally made known 
to the public. His collections of tlie ores of Uspal- 
luta and other parts of the Cordillera were given to 
the College Museum ut Edinburgh. I am myself 
indebted to him for the best part of my information 
rea)>ecting the provinces of Cuyo. It was through 
him 1 obtained, amongst other curiosities from those 
parts, the very remarkable little animal which is 
figured in the annexed plate, and tihteh is now in 
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the colleclioii of llie Zoological Society of I^uiidoa. 
It has hitherto beeu only found iii the provinces of 
Cuyo, and even there but rarely : it burrows in the 
ground, and in its liabits somewhat resembles the 
mole, lying dormant during the winter montlis ; the 
natives cal) it the Pichi-eiego. Dr. Harlan, of New 
York, was tlie first to give au account of it, from ui 
imperfect specimen i>eijt to him from Mendozu; and 
he gave it the name of chlamyphoriis truncatut. 

European naturalists, however, doubted its exist- 
ence till the point iias settled beyond dispute by tlie 
arrival of niy specimen, which fortunately was per- 
fect, and in an excellent state of preservation. At 
the request of the council of the Zoological Society, 
Mr. Varrell di'ew up a particular account of its 
osteology, which wat^ published in the third volume 
of their Journal, and from wbich, with his pertnis- 
sioii, 1 extract the following observations upon its 
comparative anatomy. 

" From the representation ol the skeleton and its 
different parts it will be perceived that the chlamtf- 
phuruK trttncatug has points of resemblance to several 
other (juadrupeds, but that it |)ossesses also U[H)U eadi 
comparison many others in which it is totally dif- 
lereut. 

" It resembles the beaver {va»tor Jiber) in the fonn 
and substance of some of the bones of the limbs, in 
the flattened and dilated extremity of the tail, and 
the elongation ol the transverse processes of tbc 
loder caudal vertebrtc, tiut no further. 

" It has much less resemblance to the mole (f^M 
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EuTopea) than its external form and subterruuean 
habits would induce us to expect. In the shortness 
and great strength uf the legs, and in the articulation 
of the claws to tlie tirst phalanges of the toes, it is 
similar ; but in the fomi of the bones of the anterior 
extremity, as well as in the compressed claws, it is 
perfectly different; nor do the articulations of the 
bones, nor the arrangement of the muscles, allow 
Huy of the lateral motion so conspicuous in the mole ; 
the hinder extremities of the chlamyphorus are also 
much more poweiful. It resembles the sloth {hra- 
dypus tridactyluii) in the form of the teeth and in 
the acute descending process of the zygoma; but here 
all comparison willi the sloth ceases. 

" The skeleton of the chlamyphorus will be found 
to resemble that of the armadillo {dasypt »j>prieK 
phtreii) more than any other known 4|ua<lru[)ed. In 
the peculiar ossitication of the cervicnl vertebra;, in 
possessing the sesamoid bones of the feet, in the 
general form of all the bones, except those of the 
pelvis, as well as in the nature of the external cover- 
ing, they are decidedly similar; they differ, however, 
in the form and appendages of the head, in the com- 
[Kjsition and arrangement of the coat of mail, and 
particularly in the |H>sterior truncated extremity and 
tail. 

"There is a resemblance to be perceived in the 
form of some of the bones of the chlamyphorus 
to those of the oryHernpun capen^h and myrme- 
cophaga juhnta. ixb miglit be expected in animals 
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beloni^ing to the same order. To the echidna and 
omithorhynchuii it is also similar in the form of the 
first bone of the sternum, and in the bony articula- 
tions, as well as the dilated connecting plates, of the 
true and false ribs. It becomes interesting to be 
able to establish even small points of similarity be- 
tween the most extraordinary quadrupeds of New 
Holland and those of South America ; that contioeot 
producing in the various species of dideiphis other 
resemblances to the marsupiatn. In the foriu of tlie 
lower jaw, and in other points equally obvious, the 
chlamyphorus exhibits characters to be found in some 
epeciee oi ruminantia ami pac/ii/dennata. 

" In conclusion I may remark that in the com- 
position and arrangement of its external covering, 
and in its very singular truncated extremity, the 
chlamyphorus is peculiar and unique; and if a ooq* 
jecture might be hazarded, in the absence of any 
positive knowledge of the habits of the animal, it i» 
probable that it occa->^ionaily assumes an upright 
position, for which tiie flattened posterior seems 
admirably adapted. It is also unique in the form 
and various appendages of the head, and niost par- 
ticiilarty in possessing an open pelvis, no instance of 
which, as far as I am acquainted, has erer as yet 
occurred in any species of mammalia." 

Since Mr. Yarrell's observations Dr. Buckland. 
in his description of the megatherium, has further 
pointed out the resemblances of the chlamypboms to 
that Ibssil monster. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



AdTinltt^B of the ajtuaiion of Buenos Ayres in ■ romniercial point 
of rietf. Amount of Imports into Buenos Ayres in peuceable 
times. From whal Counlries. Great proportion of the whole 
British Manufactures. Articles introduced from other parts of the 
World. The Trade checked by the Brazilian War, and sub- 
sequent Civil Disturliancos. Recovering since 1S3I. Propor- 
lioD of it lakeD off by Monte Video since its independence. Com- 
parative view of EtjkitIi. Scarcity of Returns. Capabililiea 
of the Country. Advantage of encouraging Foreigners. The 
Wool Trade becoming of importance owing to their exertionn. 
Other useful produrtions which may be cultivated in ihe in- 
terior. Account of the origin and increase of Ihe Horses ami 
Cattle in the Pampaa. 



In a cotnmercial point of view \\k Iiiive only to look 
iit the ninp to be Batisfied of the great importance of 
tlie geographical position of Buenos Ayres. From 
the Amuzuns along a line of coast upwards of 200() 
miles in extent, the River Plate affords the only 
means of coramuiiicatiiig with all tliose vast regions 
in the interior of the continent comprised between 
the Andes and the mountainous districts which bound 
Brazil to the west. Not only the provinces of 
the Argentine Republic and of Paraguay, hut the 
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now independent states of Bolivia and Peru, are as 
yet only accessible from the Atlantic through tite 
Rio de Lri Plata. 

If tbere is but little intercourse between these 
states at present, it must be ascribed to political 
causes alone, and to such confined and reBtrictive 
□otions as are, perliaps, to be expected from govero- 
ments in their infancy. 

The people of Bolivia and the eastern districts of 
Peru, whose wants from Europe were formerly sup- 
plied through Buenos Ayres, are now under separate 
governments of their own, which seem anxious to 
display their commercial as well as political io- 
dependence of their old connexions by endeavouring 
to force the trade through other channels more im- 
mediately under their own control ; hut, however 
desirous those governments may he, under present 
circumstances, to establish a direct intercourse with 
Europe through their own ports in the Pacific, and 
however well adapted those ports may be for the 
supply of the provinces upon the west coast of 
America, there can be no doubt, so far as regards 
all those which lie to the eiistwan) of the Cordillera. 
that, whenever the intermediate rivers shall l>e navi- 
gated by steam, for which they are so admirably 
calculated, the people of those vast countries will be 
much more easily supplied with all they want from 
Europe by inland water-carriage direct from Biieuoe 
Ayres than by the present circuitous route round 
Cape Horn, and the subsequent expensive oouver- 
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ance by mules across t!ie sandy deserts of Atacania, 
and the precipitous passages of the Andes- 

As these young states acquire some practical 
knowledge of their real interests, and advance in the 
science of political economy, it may be expected 
that they will naturally make such arrangements 
ainonc^t lliemselves for an interchange of cimimer- 
cial advantages as cunnot but prove to their mutual 
Itenetit. And what could he of more importance, 
either to Buenos Ayres or Bolivia, or the back 
provinces of Brazil, than the establishment of an 
internal communication with each otlur by means of 
steam- navigation ? 

In the mean time, however, the trade of Buenos 
Ayres is limited to the supply of the people of her 
own provinces, if I may so call those in more im- 
riieiliafe pulitical connexion with her, — the soi-diaant 
republic of the Rio de La Plata. 

In order to show what may he the extent of that 
trade in times of peace and domestic quiet, it is ne- 
ce6^a^y to go some years liack. 

From 1821 to 1823 the KepubHc was in a state of 
comparative tranquillity, and the government of 
Buenos Ayres in the hands of a provincial adminis- 
tration, wise enough to see how mainly the pros- 
perity and imporUince of their country dejiende<l 
upon the fostering of its trade, and the establishment 
of a commercial intercourse with the rest of the world 
Upon the most liberal principles. It wa$ during that 
interval of rep(it>e and prosperity that I first landed 
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in Buenos Ayres, and fouud all classes of tlie people 
rejoicing in tlie blessings of peace. 

All the iiirormation which it was my duty to 
collect tended to show tlie great commercial ca- 
pabiiitiea of the country, and the facilities afforded 
by Buenos Ayres as an emporium for the trade 
with a very great part of the population of the in- 
terior of South America. 

From a variety of documentai-y evidence in con- 
Brmation of this, which was furnished to me at the 
time, both by the British merchants and by the local 
authorities, I shall in the Brst instance quote the 
returns for the year 182"2, as exhibiting the nature 
and amount of the trade of Buenos Ayres under the 
circumstances of undisturbed peace to which I have 
referred — that is, the trade of Buenos Ayres in- 
dependently of the supply of any part of Peru, 
Bolivia, or Paraguay. 

And first, with regard to the Import trade : — 

From a return furnished by the custom-house at 
Buenos Ayres of all their imports from foreign 
countries in the year 182:2, it appears that they 
amounted to n,267,62-2 Spanisli dollars, according 
to their official iraluation, which, generally speaking, 
may be considered to be about twenty per cent. 
Iwlow the wholesale prices in the market. j 

This amount was computed to )je made up from 
ttie several foreign countries as under, viz : — 




ir, VIZ : — i 

J 



FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 



Ist. From Great Britain to tin- value of 5,730,95d 



ana. 


France .... 


8aO,109 


3rd. 


, the North of Europe — Hol- 
land, Germany, Sweileu, and 






Denmark .... 


.552,187 


4tli. 


, Gihraltar, Spain, and Sicily 


84S,.363 


5th. 


, the United States 


1,368,277 


6th. 


, Brazil . . . . 


1,418,768 


7lh. 


, China . . . . 


165,867 


Sth. 


the Havana 


248,025 


9th. 


Chile and Peru . 

Spanish Dollars 


115,674 




11.867,622 



of which iilxxit 1 ,.3"2:3,5(i5 dollars were afterwiirds 
reshipped for |>orts on the neighbouring coust of 
Bnizii, Rlonte Video, Chile, and Peru. 

The important proportion of the British trade in 
this statement i» very ninuifest ; it amounts in fact 
to as much us tlie trade of all other foreign countrieis 
u'ith Buenos Ayres put together. Comparing it 
with tile iniportationg in the most liberal period of 
the Spanish colonial system, it is more than double 
llie average value" of the whole yearly imports into 
the Vice-Koyalty, for the supply, not only of the 
provinces immediately attached to BueQos Ayres, but 



* The officinl iraluBtion of the avenge imports tram I79'J lo 17-JG, 
indimce, vu onl; 2.60e.TS4 dollan ; Ilmugli it (but jierioil c\ery 
article aent froni Spain wu charged at the matt exorbitant price tu 
the coloniHtt. 
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of all Upper Peru anil Piiraguay, coutaiiiijig a popu- 
lation numerically tlireelold that of the present re- 
public of tlie Provinces of La Plata. 

At that period llritish cotton manufactures were 
unknown ;tt liuenos Ayres ; silks from Spain, and 
French and German linens, alone were in use, Uie 
high prices of which generally confined them to 
the rich, the poorer ctascies being miserably clad 
in the coarse manufactures of the interior. It i« 
true that in some parts of Peru and Paraguay the 
native manufacturer were brought to some perfec- 
tion, but it was by so tedious a process, that if tbey 
reached any degret^ of 6nenegs they were rather 
articles of luxury and curiosity than of any aclvsn- 
tage to tlie people at large for their domestic pur- 
poses. Hut when the port opened, and JJritish nu- 
nufactures became known, the low prices at which 
tbey were sold at once occasioned a great and geue- 
rul demand for them, and this has gone on yearly 
increasing, till, amongst the country population es- 
pecially, tlie manufactures of Great Britain are be- 
come articles of primary necessity. The gaucbo u 
everywhere clothed in them. Take his whole eijuip- 
ment — examine everything about him — and what is 
there not of raw hide that is not British ? If bif 
wife has a gown, ten to one it is made at Mao- 
chester; the camp-kettle in which he cooks his food, 
the earthenware he eats from, the knife, his poucho^ 
spurs, bit, all are imported from Kugloud. 
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I am tempted here to go further, und to ask, wlio 
enaliles liim to purt.-hase those ttrticles ? who huya 
his master's hides, and enables tliat master to employ 
and pay him? who but the foreign trader? Stop 
the trade with foreign nations, and how long would 
it be ere the gnurho would be reduced tn the state 
of the Indian of the pampas, fed on his beef and 
horse-lleah, and clothed in the skins of wild beatit«? 
1 put llie ()uestion to those iieuple in Buenos Ayres, 
for there are still some such there, who continue to 
look with jealuLi!<y on foreigners, and would fain have 
the lower orders l)elieve that the country has been 
ruined since they were allowed freely to come 
amongst them. 

To return, however, to our subject. By far the 
greatest part of the British inii^rts into Buenos 
Ayres consist of the plain and printed ciklicoes and 
cipths, which, as I have just stated, art- become of 
the first necessity to the lower orders in this part <d' 
South America; the cheaper we produce them, the 
more they will take ; and tlius it is that every im- 
provement in our machinery at home, which lowers 
the price of these maimfaetures, tends to contribute 
(we hardly perhaps know how much) to the com- 
forts of the jHwrer classes in tliose remote countriee. 

In the sale of most of these articles no other 

foreign country am com[>ete with Great Britain, 

from the low cost of their production ; and as to any 

native manufactures, it would be idle to think of 

/ -2 
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them iu a country as yet so sc^intily peopled, wliere 
every hand is wanted, and may be turned to a ten- 
fold better account, in augmenting its natural re- 
sources and means of production, as yet so imper- 
fectly developed. 

Besides our cotton, linen, woollen, and silk manu- 
factures, we also send to Buenos Ayres considerable' ' 
quantities of ironmongery and cutlery, coarse and 
line earthenware, glass, foreign brandies and triiies, 
and a variety of other articles, the nature and value 
of which, in detail, is fully exhil>it«d in the general 
return given iu the Appendix of the principal 
articles of British growth and manufacture which 
Lave been exported from this country to the River 
Plate in all the several years from 1830 to 1837 
inclusive. 

The total amount of the produce and nuaufactures 
of the United Kinjrdom alone (exclusive of foreign 
and colonial produce), exported direct from Great 
Britain to tlie River Plate in the last sixteen years, 
has been as follows : — 



Teir. 

1822 

1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 



Value. Observations. 

.£081,047] 

. 6R4,4.36 1 Years of peace; avenge 

. 1,141,9201 £909,330. 

. 849,920j 

. ,371.117 

- 154,895 



I Buenos Ayres blockadeil 



313,.389 



by the Braziliaiis. 
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Y«.t. 


Dwdftnd 
Value. 


Obic rrftlioDd 


1829 . 


. 768,540 




1830 . 


. 632,172 




1831 . 


. 339,870 




1832 . 

1833 . 

1834 . 


. 660,151 
. 516,362 
. 831,564 


Average from 
1637, i:643.-291 


1835 . 


. 658,525 


1836 . 


. 697,334 


1837 . 


. 696,104 





To these ainoiints may be yearly added about 
£4^,000 more for the value of foreign and colonial 
produce sent direct from Great Britain. 

This will give some idea of tlie general nature and 
amount of our direct trade with the River Plate, and it 
will be evident bow mainly Great Britain contributes 
to all thw essential wants, as well as domestic com- 
forts, of the people of that part of the world. 

The trade of France ia different ; — whilst we ad- 
minister to the real wants of the community, France 
sends them articles rather of luxury than necessity, 
such as superfine cloths and linens, merinos, cash- 
meres, bilks and cambrics, lace, gloves, shoes, silk 
stockings, looking-glasses, fans, combs, jewellery, 
and all sorts of made-up finery. 

In 1S22 it has been shown that the imports 
into Buenos Ayres from France were calculated 
to amount to 8"20,109 Spanish dollars, or about 
ICA,0-221. sterling. By official returns since pub- 
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lisheti ia the 


latter country 


t appears that, Irom 


1829 to 1836, 


the imports aii( 


exports were as fol- 


low, calculated 


in English ster 


ing, viz. ; — 


Year. 


ExiMrts from 


Imports from the 
River Plate. 


1829 


. £184,732 


. £182,861 


1830 


69,378 


. 155,838 


1831 


. 92,675 


. 128.732 


1832 


. 187,486 


. 186,100 


1833 


. 201,348 


. 187,053 


1S34 


. 154,219 


. 234,116 


183S 


. 178,766 


. 215,809 


1836 


. 231,373 


. 198,787 



From Germany and Holland tlie imports, gene- 
rally s]>eHkiiig, are of a more substantial kind agiin. 
Gfniiiiu cloths and linens, and priiited cottons froni 
the Rhine, were at one period intro<Iuced ia conBider- 
able quantities. A branch of the Rhenish Manufac- 
turing Company was set up in Buenos Ayres io 
1824, for the sale particularly of the latter articles, 
and the low prices at which, for a time, they were 
sold threatened to interfere \rith the demand Ibr 
similar goods of British manufacture; it turned out, 
however, tliut the prices in question did not remu- 
nerate the company, and the establishment, not an- 
swering, was broken up : — the German printed cot- 
tons have been quite driven out of th« tield by Britisb 
goods of the same description. 

From the Netherlands arms, especially swoitb 
and pistole, are brought; and Holland seods gin. 
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butter and cheese, Hnd Westphulia Iiams, for all 
tviiich tbere is a large demand aniuogst the natives. 
This trade is chiefly from Aotwerp, which is the 
principal market for tlie sale of the Buenos Ayrean 
hides on the continent. 

The importations from the lialtic consist of iron, 
cordiige, canvas, pitch and tur, and deals. 

The Mediterranean trade is principally in Sicilian 
and Spanish produce, of which the most important 
items are the cheap red wines of Sicily, the common 
wines of Catalonia, brandies, olive oil, maccaroni, 
and dried fruits, and used to be chiefly carried on 
in British shipping, and through British houses at 
Gibraltar :■ — latterly, however, a great part of these 
importations have been iu Sardinian vessels, from 
twenty to tliirty of which now visit Buenos Ayres 
annually, instead of three or lour, a#i was the case 
ten years ago; in amount this trade Is fully equal 
to that from France, or from the north of Europe. 
Had Spain at an earher period recognised the inde- 
pendence of the new states, she. instead of foreigners, 
would undoubtedly have reaped the advantages of 
this trade. Nor would this hare been all: the habits 
of the (>eople, the customs they bail been brought 
up in, not to speak of international ties and con- 
nexions, — all would have most forcibly tended to an 
active commercial intercourse between her d-deva?it 
colonies and Spain, which would have been of vast 
importance to the latter: — as it is, she has waited till 
those habits, and custom.'^, and ties have passed away. 
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and till a iiew race lias ffrown up destitute of tlio«.* 
kindred feelings whicli nutiirally animated the la»t 
generation, if not hostile to her from the disastrous 
effects prodHce<l by her long and obstinate refusal to 
recognise their political existence. 

Spain must now take her chanee in competing 
with otlier nations, with the disadvantage of being 
the last in the field. The cheapness, however, of 
her wines will always ensure a lai^e demand for 
them, especially the common red wines of Catalonia. 
There is also still some demand for Spanish serge«, 
and silks, and velvets, the sewing silks of Murcia, 
and Spanish snutf; hut, as most of these articles 
can be imported from France of as good qnality, and 
at lower prices, the sale of them is very limited : — 
great (juantities of paper also were formerly intro- 
duced from Spain, but it is now brought from other 
countries, especially from Genoa, of a quality %rhich 
is preferred, and at lower prices. The annual im- 
portation of Spanish and Sicilian wine» is from 
10,000 to 12,000 pipes, and about iOOO of brandy. 

The trade with the Unitetl States was long a 
very unnatural one, the principal article of import 
from thence being flour, of which the avera^ im- 
portations for several years amounted to above 
50,000 barrels. 

It is not, perhaps, to be wondered at that Uie 
larger profits of cattle-breeding should for a time 
have superseded the pursuits of agriculture, but the 
inconvenience and evils of an habitual dependence 
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Upon any foreign country, particulai-iy upon one at 
such a dietaucp as North America, for tlie daily 
hreu<i of a whole population, hecame at hist so mani- 
fest that the legislature found itself called upon to 
interpose to put an end to it, and to pass such enact- 
ments as were necessary to foster and protect the 
agricultural interests of the native proprietors. The 
consequence has been that the province of Buenos 
Ayres, which is capable of producing as good wheat 
as any country in the world, has again commenced 
growing not only a sufficiency for the consumption 
of its own population, hut fur exportation ; and in 
the last two or three years both flour and corn have 
been articles of shipment from the River Plate, 
chiefly to Brazil. 

If we except the flour, the principal articles of 
import from the United States for several years were 
the coarse unbleached cloths of their own manufac- 
ture, called " domestics," of which, for a time, very 
large quantities were sent to the Spaaish-American 
markets ; indeed the very low prices at which these 
goods were long sold brouglit them into great de- 
mand in almost every part of the world where they 
were admitted, although now, I believe, like the 
printed goods from Germany, they can with difficulty 
compete with similar manufactures made at Man- 
chester. Their other imports into Buenos Ajres 
consist of spirits, soap, sperm candles, dried and 
salted provisions, tobacco, furniture of an ordinary 
thougli showy description, and deals. 
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From the returns laid before Congress it appeare 
tLat the amount of the direct trade between the 
United States and the river Plate from 1829 to 
1836 was as follows, calculated at the rate of five 
dollars per pound sterling t — 



Yew. 


Exports rrora the 
Umled States. 


Impons from 
River PUta. 


1829 


. £125,210 . 


. £182,422 


1830 


. 125,977 . 


. 286.376 


1831 


. 131,956 . 


. 185,620 


1832 


. 184,608 . 


. 312.034 


1833 


. 139,945 . 


. 275,423 


1834 


. 194,367 . 


. 286,023 


1835 


. 141,783 . 


. 175,723 


1836 


. 76,986 . 


. 210,700 



Besides their direct trade, the North Americans 
have at times found a profitable employment for 
their shipping in carrying Buenos Ayrean produce 
(jerk beef) to the Havana, and in the coasting 
trade between Brazil and the Kiver Plate, thou^ 
the latter is now for the most part taken out of tbeir 
bands by the Brazilians tliemeelves, who of late yean 
have become the curriers of their own produce. 

This trade (with liraxif) has been even more dis- 
advantageous to Buenos Ayres than that with the 
United States. The only article of native produce 
to any amount which JJrazil takes from the River 
Pkte is the jerk beef; whilst there is hardly an 
article of Brazilian produce sent there which might 
not be grown within the republic itself 
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the sugars, the coffee, und the rice sent from thence, 
lui^ht all be produced in any cjiiantity in the northern 
provinces of La Plata: — even the yerba-mate. or 
Paraguay tea, once so fruitful a source of profit to 
tlie Vice-Royalty of Buenos Ayres, is now intro- 
duced from the soutlieru provinces of Brazil. It is 
true that Paraguay Proper, ^vhere the greater part of 
it was grown, has been closed for some years, but 
there is no reason why it should not have been cul- 
tivated in Corrientes or the Missions with just as 
much success as in the Brazilian province of Rio 
Grande : — as it is, owing to the inferior method of 
preparing it, the Brazilian yerba-mate is not equal 
to that of Paraguay, and its use is, in consequence, 
very much confined to the lower orders, whilst the 
higher classes are imbibing a very general taste for 
the teas of China as a substitute. 

The imports from China, which ap^tear in the 
account cjuoted at page 337, consisted of assorted 
cargoes of teas, silks, crapes, nankeens, wearing- 
apparel, tortoise-shell for ladies' combs, earthenware, 
matting, and a variety of minor articles, introduced 
principally on British account, though under the 
American flag, in consequence of our own restrictive 
regulations not allowing at that time the employ- 
ment of British shippiug in such a speculation. 
Cargoes of a similar description have since occa- 
sionally been introduced, but I believe it has been 
found to answer better to import tlie articles into 
Buenos Ayres us they may be wanted, either trom 
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the United StateSj or from Rio de Janeiro, or from 
England, tbao to freight ships expressly to introduce 
cargoes direct from China. A certain i]iiantity of 
Chinese goods will always find a ready sale in the 
Buenos Ayrean market. 

The Havana trade has been an important one to 
Buenos Ayres. Besides large shipments of mules 
which are sent there, it takes off the greatest portion 
of the jerk beef made in the country. It is used 
there and in Brazil as an article of food for the slave 
population ; and the method of preparing it having 
of late years been greatly improved, there is a con- 
stant and increasing demand for it. If permitted to 
be equally imported iuto the British West India co- 
lonies it would probably find a large sale amongst 
the same class of persons. I have been given to 
understand that the best quality might be delivered 
there under twopence a-pound, allowing for a mo- 
derate duty : — its wholesomeness may be estimated 
from the fact that, during the prevalence of tlte 
cholera a few years back at ttie Havana, it was 
observed there was a mucli less mortality among 
the slaves fed upon jerk beef than on those planta- 
tions where they were kept on other diet. 

With respect to the trade with Chile and Peru, h 
is of very trifling importance, and, whenever it has 
been otherwise, has mainly consisted of re-exports 
from Buenos Ayres of surplus stocks of European 
goods, for the favourable sale of \\'hich there miiy 
have been an occasional opening in the port^ of the 
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Pacific. There is no sale tor Buenos Ayrean pro- 
duce on the western coast, since tiie stoppage of the 
supply of yerba-mate, of which, in old times, an im- 
mense quantity was sent across the Andes to Chile 
and Peru, and paid for in the precious metals. 

From 18-21 to 1826 the trade between Buenos 
Ayres and foreign countries underwent little change, 
hut the breaking out of the war with Brazil then 
interrupted it, and for nearly three years Buenos 
Ayres was blockaded by the naval forces of the 
Emperor, during which time the only foreign goods 
imported were by such few vessels, chiefly North 
American, as broke the hlockHde: — hardly was that 
%var concluded, when the troops returning from the 
Banda Oriental, elated with their successes against 
the Brazilians, revolted, overturned the government, 
and threw the whole republic into confusion ; in the 
long struggle to put them down which ensued, the 
country' population, taking purt, abandoned their 
industrious pursuit*, amongst the conset^uences of 
which were a loss and destruction of property in- 
finitely greater and more ruinous to the nation than 
all the waste and cost of the war with Brazil. 
Public confidence was shaken to its foundation, and, 
although it is true that, ai\er a time, the constitu- 
tional authorities were re-established, it was at an 
enormous sacrifice of public and private wealtli. 

The commercial interests of the community were 
greatly depressed by tlicse events. When the lilock- 
ade of the river was raiseil at the close of lH'28 there 
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had been by no means such an influx of foreign goods 
HB might have been expected ; and, when civil dissen- 
sions shortly afterwards broke out, it was evident that 
the mercantile houses in Bueuos Ayres bad suffered 
too severely from the conse(|uences of the war, and 
the ruinous depreciation of the currency, to en- 
courage their correspondents in Europe to recom- 
mence extensive speculations in a country which, to 
all appearance, was destined to be sacrificed to the 
passions of contending factions. 

^Vhilst the republic was grievously suffering from 
these evils, the resuhs also of the newly constituted 
independence of the Banda Oriental began to deve- 
lop themselves in a manner very detrimental to the 
interests of Bueuos Ayres, 

So long as Monte Video was in tlie iiands of the 
Portuguese, its trade was extremely insignificant; 
but no sooner was it freed from that yoke tlian the 
people began to turn to account their local advui- 
tages, and in a way which it soon became manifest 
would greatly interfere with the trade of their old 
metropolis. In proportion as the domestic embar- 
rassments of Buenoa Ayres increased, and led that 
govermnent to raise its duties on foreign trade, so 
the Monte Videans lowered theirs, and offered ad- 
vantages which were irresistible in the adjoining 
provinces, where the duties levied by Buenos Ayres 
on foreign goods had always been considered a 
grievance, and where there was no national feeling 
strong enough to induce the petty authorities to 
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forego their own separate interests iu order to aid in 
sustaining the honour and credit of the capital. 

Monte Video has in consequence become a sort 
of entrepot for the supply of those pnivinces. as well 
as of A portion of the neighbouring Brazilian jKipu- 
lation in tlie Rio Grande ; and to such an extent, 
that the importations of foreign goods there were 
valued at no less than 3,000,000 in 1835, and had 
reached 3,500,000 hard dollars in 1836; whilst the 
exports wtre nearly equal in amount, and now con- 
stitute an important proportion of the returns in the 
general account of the trade with the River Plate, 

The amount of the imports into the port of Buenos 
Ayres has been diminished in proportion. In 1837 
they were barely equal to 7,000,000 hard dollars, 
according to the official valuation, being a falling off 
of nearly a third from what they were before the 
war with Brazil. 

Making allowances for this difierence in its course, 
the foreign trade with Itie River Plate has varied 
little in its general amount for the last five years. 

So far as reganis the British trade, although there 
may appear to be a lUminution iu the nalup of our 
exports to the River Plate, as compared with what 
tliey were in the years immediately preceding the 
war between Buenos Ayres and Brazil, it will 
nevertheless be found upon analysis that there has 
been a large increase in the ffuantily, especially of 
our most important manufactures, viz., the cottons, 
the quantitif of which now sent to the Kiver Plate 
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re <!ouble what it was in 1825, though the total de- 
chired va/ue has only increased in the proportion of 
from about 350,000/. to 400.000/., the apparent dig- 
crepancy being accounted for by the greatly reduced 
rate at which we can now afford to sell these goods; 
in the linens there is also an increase ; in the 
woollens there is, on the other hand, a slight falling' 
off; the silk goods sent out have varied very little in 
value, but their amount was never of any iniportsace. 
The following is an account, taken from the 
custom-house returns, of the average quantities of 
these several descriptions of goods sent to the River 
Plate in the four years from 1822 to 1825, inclusive, 
compared with the last four years from 1834 to 1837, 
inclusive : — 





Average Quantity 

from 1822 10 1825, 
in elusive. 


Averajre Qomntiiy 

frooiISMtolSSI. 

ioclurive. 


Cottons, yards 


. . 10,811,769 


. 18,151,764 


Linens, do. 


. . 996,467 


. 1,176,941 


Woollens . 


(pieces 40,705 
lyards 139,037 


30,488 
100,183 


Silks, value 


. . £16,612 


£15.047 



I 



Upon the -whole, the River Plate ha." been de- 
cidedly the most important of all the markets which 
have been opened to us for the sale of British 
manufactures in Spanish America. It takes off a. 
much larger quantity of them than either Mexico. 
Columbia, or Peru ; and altiiuugh it would appear 
OD the face of the othcial returns that of late years 
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an equal or rather larger amount has been sent to 
Chile, the truth is, that a considerable part of those 
shipnients were in reality destined for the southern 
ports of Peru, and the west coast of Mexico. 

A comparative account of our exports to all those 
several countries during the last nine years will be 
found with the other returns of trade in the Ap- 
pendix, and wiW show the relative and aggregate 
amount of British produce and manufactures taken 
by the new states during that period. 

Tlie average yearly value of them sent to the river 
Plate in the last five years amounted to £080,000. 
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The nature of the ea'jmrt-trade from Buenos Ayres 
may be generally gathered from the foUowiug sum- 
mary, or comparative valuation of the exports from 
tlience in 182-2, 1825, I»29, and 1637; though, 
being Uiken from tlie Buenos Ayrean custom-house 
accounts, some allowance must be made for short 
manifests by the shippers, perhaps an addition of 
twenty per cent, to the amount officially accounted 
for in each year. The returns of specie and bullion 
exported are e8|>ecially liable to this observation. 
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Tlie finnuaJ account of tbe imports and uxjiorts, 
contijiuing to take the year 1822 us an example, 
inay perhaps be generally stated as follows: 

DoUttra. 

The imports for that year, as stated at 
page 337 (less those re-exported), were 
vahied at 9.944,057 

From tlie gross value of the imports 
about 30 per cent, must be deducted 
for duties, landing charges, commission, 
guarantee of debts, and warehouse rent, 
say -3,9&3,2I7 



5,900,840 



The exports are estimated at 5,000,000 
Add for short manifests . 1.000,000 
For charges, 10 per cent. . 600,000 



3(>0,840 

This difference, which upon the whole was of little 
importance, was at once accounted for by the in- 
vestments of foreign cjipital in the purchase of every 
kind of property In tbe country previously to the war 
with Brazil. 

Although foreigners, as has been already ob- 
served, were heavy sufferers by the events of that 
war, the country was benefited in a way which 
could Iiardly have lieen foreseen. In the impos- 
sibility of making returns to EurO|>e during the 
contiimauce of the blockade, the greater part of the 
2 a -2 
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large amount of foreign property locked up in it was 
laid out in cattle-fanus, agricultural eetubtishmeuts, 
Baladeros (where the Jerk beef is made), houses, sod 
tt variety of speculations, the general tendency t^ 
which was greatly to improve the real resources of 
the country. Thus, although uiK»n the whole there 
was afterwards apparently a falling off in the foreign 
trade of the port of Buenos Ayres compared with 
what it was before the war, there was in reality aa 
increase in tlic quantities of the staple commodities 
of the country brought to market. 

This was encouraging, inaBmucli as it is in pro- 
portion to the increase and multiplication of the 
native productions that we must look for the sta- 
bility and improvement of this trade — the gremt 
difficulty being to collect returns for the imports- 
tions from foreign countries. Hides and skins have 
been till lately the only articles of any Importance 
obtainable, though it is manifest that the country 
18 highly capable of |)roduciug a variety of other 
articles of great value in a commercial point of 
view. 

Had the provincial governments been sufficiently 
settled, and the state of the laws in the interior been 
fiuch as to have afforded any adequate security to 
foreigners, intelUgent men would doubtless long ago 
have resorted to those parts, and would have gircn 
a stimulus to the industry of the native population ; 
for it is to such persons the natives must look to 
teach them to what account the productions of the 
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soil and climate of the interior of South America 
may he, turned in other countries, as well as how 
they should be prepared for those markets. Fo- 
reigners would soon show tliem new sources of 
wealth, and give value to those which have hitherto 
been neglected or unknown. To them also the 
natives must look for the introduction of niachiuery, 
which may in some measure compensate for the 
want of hands, which at present makes labour dear, 
and deprives them of a hundred comforts and con- 
veniences in the commonest use in the civilised 
countries of Europe. It would be folly to disguise 
that tliese new countries are in the very infancy of 
civilisation ; studiously brought up by the mother- 
country in entire ignorance of all that could teach 
them their own value and importance, no wonder 
they now have all to learn. 

When I state that in many of the towns of the 
interior a common wheel-harrow is as yet unheard 
of, that in the capital itself the first pump ever seen 
in a private house was put up a very few years ago 
by an Englishman, it will easily be understood how 
much the natives have yet to gain by the settlement 
amongst them of the intelligent mechanics and 
artificers of more civilised countries. Still greater 
will be the imjKtrtance to the community if foreign 
capitalists should find sufficient encouragement and 
protection to fix themselves in the country. 

The province of Buenos Ayres, as coutrasteil ivith 
the interior, has strikingly exhibited the fruits ot a 
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more liberal policy towards foreigners ; and could the 
practical administration of the new laws keep pace 
with their spirit, and with the general desire amongst 
the people for improvement, the consequences would 
be still more apparent. As it is, Buenos Ayres is 
at least a century in advance of the provinces in 
general knowledge and civilisation, and her wealth 
and importance have increased in proporUon. 
Amongst other improvements which she owes to 
foreigners, she is indebted to some enterprising 
Englishmen for the introduction of late years of ■ 
new source of wealth, which bids fair to rival in 
importance the most valuable of her old staple 
commodities. 

It is but a few years ago that the wool of the 
Buenos Ayrean sheep was hardly worth the expense 
of cleaning it ; and as to the meat, I doubt whether 
the wild dogs would have touched it. It is well 
known that their carcases, dried in the sun, were 
used for fuel in the brick-kilns. The great pains 
and persevering exertions, however, of some intel- 
ligent foreigners to introduce and cultivate a better 
breed has met with a success beyond atl expectation, 
and now promises to be of the greatest Importance 
to the future commercial prosjwcta of tbe oouutr}'. 
The rapid increase in the value of tliis article of 
production will be shown by the following com- 
parative account of the quantities which have been 
imiwrted into Great Britain alone in the lust eight 
years : — 







NATIVE WCX)L. 


Imports 


of Woo! IVom Buenos Ayres. 




lb«. 


1830 


19,444 




1831 
ISS2 


12,244 
30,369 


269,190 lbs. 


1833 


207,143 




1834 


. 1,099,052 
962,900 
. 1,073,416 ='3''3.319 lbs 


1835« 
1836 


1837 


. 2,207,951 





Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Harratt are the individuals 
to whom Buenos Ayres is principally indebted for 
this new eonrce of wealth : the greater part of the 
wool sent to England in 1834 was of their pro- 
duction, and sold at Liverpool at very high prices 
compared with those obtained for the old native 
wools of the country, the quality of which comes 
perhaps nearest to the low Scotch wools, and is only 
suited for car{>eting, and otlier strong descriptions of 
goods. In a country where any quantity of land 
applicable for the purpose may be had almost for 
nothing, it is inipossible to calculate to what extent 
the breeding and improvement of sheep may be car- 
ried, now that the wool is known to fetch a remu- 
nerating price in foreign markets. 

Nor is wool the only raw material for our ma- 
nufactures which we may expect to derive from 

* In IBIS nenrly a million and a half Ibi, were kI*o sent to the 
Unitnd StalcH, and tlie deuani) for it wns likely to increase with ill 
proiliM.'tieii. 
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Buenos Ayres. In my notices of the interior I 
have stated that in Paraguay and some of the 
Upper Provinces, especially Corrientes, cotton of a 
quality equal to the average of ttiat of Brazil is 
produced : — this has been often satisfactorily sbowo 
by samples sent to Liverpool. The natives cultivate 
it and make cloths of it for their own domestie 
purposes ; and we shall probably obtain large quan- 
tities of it whenever foreigners shall enjoy such 
security as may induce them to carry into the in- 
terior the machinery necessary to clean and pack it 
for the markets of Europe. 

From the same part of the Republic, as well u 
from several of the Upper Provinces, any quantity 
of indigo may be obtained, of an excellent quality, 
M. Bonpland, the celebrated naturalist, who has 
spent so many years in those parts, took the trouble 
years ago to draw attention to the peculiarity of the 
indigo found in the province of Corrientes. Speak- 
ing of those parts called the Missions, he says, "llie 
whole of this country exceeds description ; at every 
step one meets with things both new and useful in 
natural history. I have already collected 2000 plants, 
a large quantity of seeds, &c. 

" Amongst the number of interesting plants to 
which my attention has been called, I am of opiuioD 
that this country may hereafter derive great advan- 
tages from the three new species of indigo which I 
have found in these fertile regions. They arc very 
different from the plant from which the indigo is 
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ol>taine(i in Mexico, Venezuela, Brazil, and India; 
and I flatter myself that the South Americans will 
avail themselves of this discovery, and cultivate a 
plant which has hitherto been disregarded under the 
couunoii name of yuyo. The superior quality of 
indigo that may he obtained from this newly-dis- 
covered plant, and the facility of its conveyance 
down to a port of shipment, render it an object of 
great importance to a country that has only a few 
exports, and its cultivation, if encouraged by the 
government, and undertaken by capitalists, will in 
a few years furnish an interesting and staple com- 
modity for trade." 

This account of the Corrientes indigo was copied 
from the Buenos Ayrean papers into the Annual 
Register for 1822, togetlier with the following re- 
marks on some other of the natural resources of the 
provinces of La Plata, which seem well deserving 
the notice of those interested in the trade with that 
part of the world : — " there are many other natural 
resources of the country to which the attention 
of the government of Buenos Ayres ought to 
be called. The eeda silventre, a sort of wild silk 
left in the woods hy a certain caterpillar, is found 
abundantly on the hanks of the Parana, and would 
constitute a valuable export. Very good cochineal 
may be gathered in Tucunian, besides a great quan- 
tity of bees'-wax. 

" The rttbia tinctoriu is found in many of the ex- 
tensive forests, but tlie best is in Tarija, the Chaco. 
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and the Sierra tie Cordova ; it yields a brilliant 
colour. It was not till within these (ew years that 
notice was taken of a new mode of dyeing a greeo 
colour from a production called by the Spaniards 
elavillo, from its resemblance to a little nail. Some 
persons consider it to be the excrement of a certain 
insect smaller than the cochineal ; others belleFe it 
to he the insect itself. Hitherto it has only b«en 
gathered in Carquejia, and the point is found in- 
troduced into the bark of a shrub ; it was first used by 
the poor people of the country, and it has since been 
proved by repeated experiments that the VicuQa and 
Alpaca wools, as well as cotton, after being prepared 
with astringents, such as alum, and previously boiled 
in a yellow dye, when thrown into a solution of 
elavillo, acquire a beautiful green colour ; the shade 
of this simple is in itself greenish, and by keeping 
grows darker : abundance of it is found in the valley 
of Catamarca and province of Tucuman, but as yet 
DO scientific experiments have been made with it," 

A variety of valuable gums and medicinal balsams 
may be had from Paraguay, of the eflficacy of which 
marvellous storie-s aie related by those who have re- 
sided in those regions. The tree producing caout- 
chouc is found in abundance about the rivers in 
the upper part of that province, where the Indians 
have long known its value, and nse it as a sub- 
stitute for candles : tlie children make halls of it to 
play with. They obtain it by making an incisioQ 
in the tree, from which the gum is nm into a hide 
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placed lieaeath to catch it, anil when cold is wound 
iipon large balls for use. 

In addition to tliese, I may mention nitrate of 
soda, so much used now in our cotton manufactories, 
which may be procured in any quantity from the 
provinces of La Phita : — as yet, I believe, not a 
single bag of it has ever Wen brought from Buenos 
Ayres, although there is no reason why it should 
not he imported from thence at as low a cost as from 
Chile and Peru; from which countries alone, of lale 
years, the annual importations have lieen from 50,000 
to 100,000 cwt. 

War in Enrojje will always create an increased 
demand for the produce of such a country as Buenos 
Ayres. In the last years of the general war, not 
only was there an enormous demand for the hides of 
Buenos Ayres, but considerable quantities of tallow 
also ivere shipped from thence ; and, although those 
shipments ceased to answer when the Russian mar- 
kets were reopened, they may always be calculated 
upon again should any stoppage take place of our 
ordinary supplies through the Baltic. At present, 
though HuenoH Ayrean tallow is worth as much as 
Russian in the English markets, there is no great 
quantity of it produced, in comtequence of the animals 
Iwing killed for their hides as soon as they are mar- 
ketable, which is before they yield tallow in any 
quantity worth collecting. 

Com also was an article of export fn>m Buenos 
Ayres during the general war in Europe, and is 
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again beginning to be exported to Brazil — as is 
shown by the account of the exports in 1S37. 
It is of an excellent quality, and might be grown 
to any extent. 

Mules, horses, and asses have at times been 
shipped in large numbers for the West Indies and 
for the Isle of France, and have been sold there at 
an enormous profit. 

In the short notices given of the provinces of the 
interior, I have given such accounts of any other of 
their native productions as I could collect. The 
silver and gold mines of Cordova, La Rioja, Meo- 
doza, San Juan, and Salta, may eventually become 
productive ; and, when an intercourse is once more 
permitted with Bolivia through the interior, it may 
be expected that some portion of the precious metals 
produced there also will, as formerly, 6nd theai way 
to Buenos Ayres. 

In old times, not only were the rich and populous 
provinces of Bolivia exclusively supplied through the 
Rio de la Plata with all such articles as they wanted 
from Europe, but they took from the lower provinces 
a variety of useful productions of their oivn, for all 
which they paid in gold and silver. Of mules alone 
upwards of 60,000 were annually sent to Potosi 
from the provinces of Tucuman and Santa F6. 

This internal trade, once of so much importance 
to the people of the intermediate provinces, wa.-* 
annihilated in the struggle for establishiog the I 
independency of tlie Republic ; for. Bolivia remaio- I 
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ing to the last in the hands of the Spaniards, 
of course all commercial intercourse was prohibited 
ivith tlie provinces of lia Platii, which had tlirown 
off the yoke of the mother-country. To this may 
be ascribed in great measure the extreme poverty 
and backwardness of many of those provinces at 
the present day. Salta, Tucuman, Cordova, Santa 
Fe, and Paraguay, lost the best markets for their 
native produce; whilst the people, dragged from 
their pastoral and agricultural pursuits in the first 
instance to fight against their old masters, and 
artcrwards to destroy one another in support of the 
ephemeral authorities which succeeded them, natu- 
rally contracted such unsettled and disorderly habits 
as it wUl require many a year of domestic peace and 
Itetter government to wean them from. To time, 
and a continuance of those blessings, as I have else- 
where said, we must, I believe, look for the remedy 
of these evils, and for any material improvement in 
the condition of the Interior provinces of the republic. 
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In connexion with what I have said upon the 
trade of Bueiios Ayres, a brief notice of the origin 
and extraordinary increase of the vast herds of horseti 
and cattle whicli at present constitute so large a por- 
tion of the riclies of Buenos Ayres, may perhaps he 
not uninteresting to some of my readers. 

America is indebted to Europe for these anim^x, 
which were unknown to the people of the New 
World before its di&covery by the Spaniards. Of 
the two it will easily be understood that the horsies, 
which formed so important a feature in the military 
equipment of the conquerors, were the first intro- 
duced. In 1535, tlie Adelantado Mendoza, who 
was the first to effect a landing at Buenos Ayres, 
took seventy with him on board tlie expeditioa which 
accompanied him from Spain, of which perhaps half 
were lost on the voyage, if we may judge from the 
email number of cavalry — one author says twelve, 
another thirty — which he was able to muster ia his 
first battle with the Indians. The few that survived, 
when his followers were shortly afterwards driven 
out of that part of the country hy the warlike natives, 
were turned loose into the pampas, where they mul- 
tiplied exceedingly, and %vere found in great num- 
bers forty years afterwards by De Garay, when be 
re-established the Spanish settlement at Buenos 
Ayres. 
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It was in tliat expedition (in 1580) that De Garay 
carried from Paraguay the first horned cattle ever 
seen iu the pampas. How the stock had previously 
reached Paraguay is thus told hy Dean Funea, the 
native historian. He says, "In 1555 there arrived 
at Assumption, from San Francisco, on the coast of 
Brazil, a few straggling emigrants, amongst whom 
were two Portuguese gentlemen, brotliers, of the 
name of Goa, having ivitli them a bull and eight 
cows, the origin of that mighty stock of cattle which 
now forms tlie wonder of the provinces of La Plata." 
The Portuguese servant intruste<l with the important 
charge of these animals in their long overland 
journey from the coast, whose Dame was Gaete, was 
rewarded for his care of them with one of the cows, 
a payment tliought so much of at the time, that it 
gave rise to a saying still in use in those parts — " Es 
mas caro que las vacas de Gaete" (" Dearer than 
Gaete's cows"). 

But the value then set upon all European animals 
carried to America was enormous, as well it might 
be when the difficulties are considered of safely 
transporting them in the crazy and inconvenient 
shipping of those days. In Peru, in the same year 
(1553), so liigldy were horses prized, that it was 
thought worth recording in the public archives of 
Cuzco that 10,000 dollars had l>een refused for one 
offered for sale : — in that city a boar and sow, about 
the same time, were sold for 1600 dollars, and Eu- 
ropean sheep and goats fetched prices nearly as high. 
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Of ihe cattle carried by De Garay to Bueoos 

Ayres it was iiot long before some escaped into tbe 
territory of the Indians, where they increased and 
multiplied, as the horses had done before. The 
settlers were too few, in the first instance, to do- 
mesticate more than ^vere necessary for their own 
immediate wants, neither was the extent of iheir 
lands, for some time, adequate to the maintenance of 
any considerable stock ; the cattle, therefore, ranged 
at liberty in the Pampas, and, though occasionally 
hunted down by the Spaniards for the hides, or by 
the Indians for food, the destruction was as nothing 
compared with the prodigious increase which went 
on ; — they also found their way into the BaDda 
Oriental, probably from Paraguay, where they mul- 
tiplied even faster than in the Pampas, from tbe 
better quality of the pasturage and the more con- 
stant supply of water; and here it was that the illicit 
trade established by the Portuguese appears first to 
have awakened the Spaniards to a notion of lite 
future importance of these animals. 

The vicinity of their establishment at Colonia, 
immediately opposite to Buenos Ayres, not only 
facilitated their smuggling across it the European 
goods and tobacco and slaves which were wanted, 
but made it a convenient station for collecting froai 
the Spaniards the hides for which they were but too 
glad to find any sale under the restrictions then im- 
posed upon all trade. The Portuguese took good 
care to buy them only at such low prices as insured 
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tilt*!!! an eiionnous profit upuu their ex|)oitatiM[i for 
oilier markets; but the 8[>eculatiou aa»ivereil to L>otli 
parties, ami as the contrHliaml triule of tltc Portu- 
guese witli Buenos Ayres increased, so we lind did 
the cattle estahlishtneuts of the Spaniards iti the 
Banda Oriental. 

Cargoes of hides were occasionally shipped for 
Spain, particularly after the Spaniards founded 
Moute Video, in 1726; but the demand was far 
from equal to the production, and the stock of caltle 
went on gnulually increasing till the partial opening 
of the colonial trade in 177B. At that period the 
cattle had reached an amount wliich, perhaps, has 
never been equalled at any subsequent period, but 
Uie increased demand for country produce which 
then took place was well nigh exterminating the 
whole stock. In 17S3 no less than l,40n,000 hides 
were officially registered for ex]iortation, besides a 
vast numl)er clandestinely shipped. 

Su[>erabundance also led to waste to an enormous 
extent ; a gauche would kill hd ox for the tongue, 
or any other part of the animal he might fancy for 
his dinner, and leave the rest of the carciise to be 
devoured by the vultures, or by the wild dogs which 
swarmed in the country, and destroyed an incre- 
dible number of the young cattle. Little respect 
was then paid to this description of property, and 
the |>eon8 were easily bribed to kill their niasters" 
or their neighbours' cattle to barter their hides for the 
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tobacco and spirits offered to them by the peddling 
traders who waudered over the couutry to collect 
them. 

The goverament ^vaa obliged, at last, to take 
strong measures to stop these evils : — they enacted 
heavy penalties on those found destrojing or selling 
what did not of right belong to them; whilst, for 
the better identification of property, every proprietor 
was obliged, by a given day, to brand his cattle with 
his own particular mark : — all beasts found withoat 
a mark afler that time were declared to be the 
king's, and the right to seek for and seize them 
was sold to or fanned by individuals. Proprietors 
were obliged to take out licences to sell their hides, 
and the slaughter of cows and calves was entirely 
prohibited, War, also, to externnnation, was de- 
clared agwnst the wild dogs. 

These regulations, however feebly enforced, were 
not without effect : — the protection, at any rale, 
which they promised to property was enough to in- 
duce the [Miople to extend their cattle establishments, 
whilst their own experience, after a time, led tbem 
to regulate their annual sales in more due proportion 
to their stocks, 

The annual increase on a well-regulated cstaacia 
has been ascertained to be from 30 to 40 per cent^ 
which yields an enormous profit to the proprietor, 
whilst his expenses are comparatively trifling. 
The only serious casualty to which the cattle- 
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"nvner is liable is from the effects of occusional 
rlrouglits, which in these coimtrieR are, at times, 
attended ivith frij,'htl"ul ilevustation : — 'the cattle then 
rush in thousatidR fi-otii their own pastures in search 
of water in every direction, and perish for want of it 
in immense numbers. In the Inst greiit drought, 
which continued during the summers of 1830,31, 
and 32, it was calcuktwl that from n million and a 
half to two millions of animals died : — the borders of 
all the lakes and streamlets in tlie province were 
long afterwanls white with their bones*. Uul for 
this cidamity the quantity of hides brought forward 
in the last five years %vouId have been much greater 
than it hus been. 

In the years immediately i>rece<ling tlie independ- 
ency of the republic the annual export of hides 
frt)m the river Plate was from 700,000 lo 800,000, 
besides an enormous consumption of them for every 
conceivable purpose by all classes of the people of 
the country, and great destruction by waste ; so that 
it is generally supposed that at that time the number 
of cattle in tlie provinces was not lesB than five mil- 

* The drought in queatinn was one of Ibe most destructive on re- 
cord ; Urge lake* in the south, never befuro knon^ lo have bven witb- 
out wftter, were entirely dried up, in which imtoeaM! number* of G«h 
periahed, (be stench from which wu described as enough to huve 
ptoducied a pestilence. Another terioui contetiuence from it, of a 
different description, was the prodigious increue of all kinds of ver- 
min, especidly Qeld-mice, myriads of which overran the country, BOd 
entirely ilettioyed the mniie-harvest for 1 B33. 

2b2 
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lions. Azara estimated them at twelve millions (in 
1792), but I never met with any one who would 
Hgree with him in that calculation. 

By far the greater part of these animals were then 
reared in the Banda Oriental and Entre Rios : — nor 
was it till subsequently to the commencement of 
tlie struggle fi)r their independence, when those pro- 
vinces became the seat of war, and were laid waste 
hy tlic Portuguese and hy Artigas, that the people 
of Buenos Ayres began to occupy the lands south of 
the River Salado, which have given so much iu- 
creaeed importance to that province. Since that period 
evei-y encouragement and protection wliich it is pos- 
sible to give to this source of national wealth has 
been wisely afforded by the ruling authorities. 

The Pampas are no longer a vast, useless, (uid 
unappropriated waste in ivliich the animals run wild 
as formerly ; by far the greater part of the lands 
comprised within the bouudiiry line laid down in the 
map having been carefully measured by the govern- 
ment oSicei*s, and allotted to individuals, who, as 
they occujiy them, are obliged to set up and preserve 
their marks of possession, which, together with the 
lx)Unds and extent of every separate estancia, are 
duly registered in the topograpliical department of 
the state. Of the hundreds of thousands of cattle 
now reared in these lauds there is hardly, perhaps, a 
single animal of a year old which is not bnuided 
witli the murk "fan owner, and that mark is ei|uully 
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registered by the authorities, and entitles him to 
claim his property wherever he may find it. 

It is calculated by the best authorities, — the most 
extensive proprietors in the province, — that the pre- 
sent stock of cattle in the territory of Buenos Ayres 
alone may be from three to four millions ; and it is 
supposed there may be above another million in the 
other provinces: — from this we ought to calculate 
upon an annual exportation of nearly a million of 
hides, gradually increasing. 
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Origin of the Funded Debt orBuenos Afres. Receipts and ExpoWU- 
turs from 1822 (o IS2.S, during peace. Loan raised in England. 
War with Brazil, and stoppage of all revenue from th« Cu*tom- 
house for tbrcc years. ' Pecuniary difficulties in consequenoo. 
The Provincial Bank of Buenos Ayrea converted inla a NslioDaJ 
one. The Government interferes with it, and, byfon^gitlo 
increase its issues, destroys its credit. Debt at the close of tba 
war at tbu end of 1 82B. Hopes founded on ibe peace destroyed 
by the mulinv of the Army ;— deplorable consequences of IhU 
event. Depreciation of the Currency. DeBcil in the reveaoe, 
and increase of the Funded Debt:— tU amount in 1834. and 
further increase in 1 S37. General account uf the liabilities of the 
Governoient up to thai year: increased by Bubse<]uent war with 
Bolivia, and French Blockade. 

In utiy attempt to convey au idea of the fiaance 
accounts of Buenos Ayres it sboulil, in the £rst in- 
stauoe, be observed that, although tlioiie acc«>uol« 
are, firimdj'acie, iiatiunal, tliey exhibit in reality the 
receipts auil expenditure of the goveriimeot of the 
province of Buenos Ayres alone : — the other pro- 
vinces, containing three-fourths of the population of 
the whole republic, contribute nothing to«-ard.s the 
general expenses, though most of them manage to sup- 
port their petty provincial administrations. Buenoa 
Ayres alone found dJl the pecuniary means both Ibr 
the war with Spain for the establishment of tlie iode- 
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peudence of the republic, ami, subsequeiitly, for liber- 
ating the Baiida Orietitiil from the doiiiinntion of the 
Emperor of Brazil, which latter etute, thougli gain- 
ing everything by the result, has never repaid her u 
single doUiir. Chile owes her as much for the 
armies sent across the Andes, which freed that 
country also from the yoke of the King of Spain, 
<Liid bus been etjually ungrateful. 

It is only astonishing how this little State con- 
trived, as filie did, to raise the ways and means for 
these efforts, and that she did not altogether suc- 
cumb to the difficulties and embarrassments they 
gave rise to : — tliat they have left her finances in n 
wretched state can hardly be wondered at. Never- 
theless, if it had not been for the struggle nith 
Brazil, which succeeded the establishment of her 
own independence of the mother-country, Buenos 
Ayres would lung ago have been quit with all her 
creditors, presenting a very different appearance, 
tfiioad her finances, to the world. 

When the struggle with Spain was over, and her 
military establishments reduced, the arrangement of 
lier pecuniary afiuirs became one of the ftvsl objects 
uf her provincial administration. 

Id 1831 commissioners were appointed to call in 
and lifjuidate all outstanding claims against the go- 
vernmeDt, of whatever description, not excepting 
even those left unsettled by the authorities of the 
mother-country previous to the declaration of iude- 
[lendence. The greater part of these deblK were due 
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for actual services, or for loans to the government iu 
times of necessity ; others were of a more doubtful 
character, and had been sold or made over to other 
parties by the original creditors, ami into tlieserlasses 
they were separated by the legislature : — the one 
receiving obligations bearing an interest of six per 
cent ; the other, receiving the same, bearing an in- 
terest of four per cent per annum ; and these obli- 
gations were simultaneously provided for by the 
creation of public etoclig, bearing ([uarterly interest: 
— the first instance of the establishment of auythiug 
like a public funded debt in any of the new states of 
South America, Conmiissioners were apfwinted to 
manage it, and to pay the dividends quarterly to the 
stock-holders , transfer-books were 0[>eued, and a 
sinking-fund was established for its gradual reden)|>- 
tion. The first quarter's interest became due on the 
Ist of January, 1822, and, for the credit of Bueuoe 
Ayres, it should be staled that, notwithstanding the 
great subsequent increase of the debt, under the cir- 
cumstances to which I shall presently refer, the nuar- 
terly dividends have, from that time to this, btMJu ■« 
regularly i)aid as those at the Bank of England. 

The amount of stock created uj) to the dost: of 
1825 was— 

Dollars, 
of 6 per cents . . 5,360,000 
., 4 „ „ - , 2,tXX),000 

which Mas sufiifient to [irovide for every outiftaml- 
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in^ claim against the government up to tliat period, 
whilst the charge for the annual interest was Imrtliy 
felt in the general expenditure, which, after the re- 
ductions consequent upon a state of peace, the re- 
venue was more than sufficient to meet, — as will lie 
seen hy the following returns of the yearly receipts 
nnd payments from 1822 to 1825, inclusive. 
The receipts were — 

Dollan. 

in 1822 . . 2.519,094 

„ 1823 . . 2,869,366 

„ 1824 , , 2,648,845 

„ 1825 . . 3.196,430 6J 



The total of the four years was, Spanish dollars, 
11,233,635. which, at the exchange of 45€;. per 
dollar, was ctjual, in sterling money, to ahout 
£2,106,306, or, on an average, £526,576 per annum. 
Three-fourths of this revenue was derived from 
the custom-house duties, the yearly account of which 
was, iu the year — 

Dollan. 

1822 . . 1,987,199 

1823 . . 1,629,149 

1824 . . 2,032,945 

1825 . . 2,267.709 

In the 4 years 



7,917,002, oraliout£l,4»H,004. 



LThi.- retnaiiider W!t.« nukde up by dutii^ 



I ^itump;!, 
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tlie coutribucion directa, a sort of property-tax ; llie 
post-office revenue, the port-dues, rents of poveru- 
ment buildings and lands, and other items of little 
consequence. 

The account of the expenditure for the same period 
stood thus : — 


1 
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Never bad the financial concerns of the republic 
borne so creditable and prumisinf^ an appearance. 
In this prosperity nothing was thought of but 
schemes for improvenieut of every kind; and pro- 
jects were submitted to the government for a variety 
of public works, piers, docks, custom-houses, &c, 
some of which were of manifeHt utility. 

It was under these circumstances, and with a view 
lo carry into efiFecl some of the projected improve- 
ments, thut the government of Buenos Ayres deter- 
mined to endeavour to raise a loan in England, which 
there was nu difficulty in obtaining upon the tenns 
they stipulated for, viz., seventy per cent. At that 
price parties in i.ondon toutraetwl with them for a 


I 
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Iohh, nomiriully, uf a million .sterling, to lie raised 
upuu l>ond8 beariag interest at six per cent per 
anuuni, payttble half-yearly. A sinking-lund of 
£5000 per aDniim was to be applied to their re- 
demption, and the contractors were further allowed 
to keep back the amount of the dividends for the 
first two years. This, with charges, &c., reduced 
tlie sum to be paid over to the government of Buenos 
Ayres to about £600,000. The first half-yearly 
dividend became due on the third or fourth quarter 
of 1824. 

Whilst the government were deliberating, amongst 
the many projects before them, how to lay out this 
money to the best advantage, the quarrel broke out 
with the Emperor of Brazil for the possession of the 
Banda Oriental, whicli soon settled all difficulty ou 
that point, and absorbed every dollar of the loan iu 
preparations for the ruinous M-ar which followed. 
From the conmieuceiiient of that struggle not only 
were the expenses of the state enormously increased, 
but, when resources were most wanted, nearly the 
whole of its ordinary revenues (depending upon the 
duties on foreign trade) were suddenly cut off by the 
blockade of tlie river Piute instituted by the Bra- 
scilians, which lasted duri^ig tlie whole continuance 
of the war, viz., from December, 1825, to Septem- 
ber, 1828, — nearly three years. 

In tlieir emergencies the government determined 
Lvail themselves of the bunk, an eatablisluueut 
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which hjij been set up by the leading cajiilwlists of 
Buenos Ayres in 1822, upou the grant of .in exclu- 
sive privilege of issuing notes in that prnvince for 
twenty years. It was entirely independent of the 
governnieut, and was managed by directors annually 
chosen by the tiharehol'ders. To the nierr^ntile body 
it was of great utility, and its notes, payable in specie 
on demand, in default of any national coinage, hud 
become the ordinary currency of Buenos Ayres, aud 
were as readily takeii as gold or silver . — its capital 
was a million of dollars. But, as this could not tie 
done compatibly with its independence and existing 
constitution, it was furtlier, in an evil hour, resolved 
to alter entirely its original character. 

Under pretence of extending the circulation of itit 
notes throughout the republic, application was made 
to the General Congress* to sanction its conversion 
into a national bauk, with a nominal capital of Itm 
milHuiut of dollars, towards n-hich the guvemment 



* The Congrt's* in queslion bad been cunvoked principKlIf (or Uw 
purpose of (Iraning up a constitutian fur tbe republic. HDd wks pn- 
perly only a cOTutitueiil one : — after a time, however, it proceedMl Be 
appoint a president, and to pa»» a fariety of \avi founded on the tikf 
scheme of nationaliiting tbe republic, which, though aci)uwsced in, 
per/orce, by the people of Buenos Ayrea. Were resisted ri et armu bf 
tDost of the provinces at a distance, and led to much Ill-will anil dk- 
utiion amongst tbem. at the moment when oil their joint efforts ■ 
required against llicir comntun enemy. Tbe president, RivaiUvia. 
after a vain struggle to establish bis authority, found himself furmd 
to resign amidst a cuuipliculiun of difficulties. 
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subscribed for shares to the amount of three miUionii, 
and very soon assumed the right to exact from it 
almost any accommodation tliey required. The con- 
sequences nere soon apparent. The wants of the 
government increasing, the bank was obliged, in 
order to provide for them, to increase its issues, which, 
ere long, reached an amount obviously out of all pro- 
portion to its real capitid *. The aid of the legisla- 
ture was again called iii : — the notes were declared 
u legal tender for their nominiil value, and the bunk 
was relieved by law from the obligation of paying 
them in specie on demand: — its credit fell to the 
lowest ebb, and its notes became proportionably 
depreciated - 

The government, however, bad then no alternative 
but to go on with the system it had commenced : — 
the precious metals having wholly disap])eared as a 
me^^Iium of circulation, it was in this depreciated 
currency tliat it found itself obliged to continue |jor- 
rowing such sums as it required, until, as may easily 
be imagined, the nominal amount of the public debt 
became fearfully increased. Before the close of the 
war with Brazil, the value of the paper dollar of 
the bank had fallen from Abd. to below 12c/. ster- 
ling ; and at the end of 1828, liesides 6,000,000 
iMlurs which had been added to the amount of the 



• It nevercxccodedSvumiUioniofdiillMi. ya. one ibe amount of 
ths cNpital of th« ProtinuiBl Bank, iiiconwrolBil wi'h ■■ '> ^^^ *ub- 
•iTribe<l hj ibe GuvtrniouDl ; and about one mort- liy inrtividuali. 
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funded debt, the deficit on the geueral account of 
receipts and expenditure was 13,412,075 dollunt, 
the whole of which was due to tlie hauk ; and tills 
was independently of the Knglish loan. 

Nevertheless, when peace was signed, upon tertne 
lughly honourable to the republic, the public confi- 
dence immediately rallied. The value of the cur- 
rent dollar rose at once to 24(/., and amidst the 
general rejoicings even the pecuniary pi-ospects of 
the country put on a flattering appearance. Nor 
were the hopes entertained by the Buenos AvTCttns 
of a speedy improvement in their finances without 
foundation. It was evident, as has been observed 
in the preceding chapter, that, although the fo- 
reign war had led to enormous expenses, the sudden 
suspension of the trade had locked up a large amount 
of foreign, as well as native, capital within the coun- 
try, the investment of which, in a variety of ways, 
had greatly tended to increase its means of produc- 
tion, and coBsequently its national resources. 

The mutiny of the army, however, under General 
Lavalle, and his barbarous murder of Geueral Dor- 
rego, the Governor, blasted all these flattering pros* 
pects, and involved the whole republic in confusion 
and ruiu. The consequences of the civil warfare wluch 
followed to the finances of the country were deplor- 
able, and iufiiiitely worse than those occasioned by 
the war with Brazil. The currency suffered appa- 
rently heyoud all hope of recovery, and the paper 
dollar, afler great fluctuations, fell to about 7d., at 
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which rate it hag, with little variation, been stationary 
icir the last seveu years. 

Iij the five years from 1828 to 1832, inclusive, 
the receipts and expenBes were as follow: — 

DoUan. 

1 The expenditure of the Government, 

or Home Department, was . , 8,254,515 

2 Of the Departmeutof Foreign Affairs 778,935 

3 Of the Finance Department and Pub- 
lic Debt 29,884,831 

^ Of tlie War Departineot . 31.947.435 

B DoUars, curreQcy . . 70.865,716 

The revenue in the same period only 

produced 40,889.263 

Leaving a deficiency of . . . 29,976,453 

to be provided for by loans and otiier 
^* extraordinary ways and means. 



The fVar Department, it will be seen. ab8orl>ed 
more than three-fourths of tlie wliole reveime : — nor 
was this the final account of the extraordinary ex- 
penses which may be traced to the revolt of the 
troops above alluded to. Whilst they were cutting 
the throats of their countrymen in the interior, the 
Indians broke in upon the frontiers, left without de- 
fence, and made it necessary lo organise a new army 
t« put them down, which occasioned a great expemli- 
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ture, though it was, perhaps, compeiisiitetl for by 
the extension of the frontiers, and the new security 
it^ave to the lands in the south of the province. 

To provide for these expenses the Funded Debt was 
again very largely increased, and at the close of 1835 
stood as follows : — 





4 per cents. 


6 |ier Mnts. 




DoUam. 


Dollu.. 


Created before the war 






with Brazil 


2,000,000 


. 6,360,000 


In September, 1827 




. 6.000.000 


„ February, 1831 




. 6,000,000 


., March, 18.34 . 




. 3,000,000 


„ November, 1834 




. 5,000,000 



2,000,000 and 25,360.000 
Of which the Sinking 
Fund had redeenierl 
up to that time . 574,24fi and 6,389,713 



Leaving unredeemed at 

the close of 1835 . 1,425,751 and 18,970.286 

Besides this there was a floating debt in trea* 
anry-hills and other outstanding claims of nearly 
8.000.000 more to he provided for out of the ways 
and means for 183C. which, after every possible 
reduetion of the estahlishments, were hardly equal 
to meet the ordinary expenditure. In the hope of 
being enabled to pay oS this part of the debt, the 
Legislature authorised the Government, in the fint 
instance, to offer for sale, at a fixed price, a portion 
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of the lands in the south, acquired in the recent 
campaigns against tlie Indians : — but tlieir expect- 
ations were not realised, — there were no bidders 
lot the lands ; and when the junta met the next 
year to receive the accounts for 1837, instead ol' 
any decrease in the Boating debt, it had risen to 
above 9,000,000 of dollars. They theu adopted the 
alternative of creating Public Funds, and passed a 
law for adding no less than 17,000,000 to the Public 
Debt. The funds in question were placed at the 
dispoeai of the government for sale, at a price not 
lower than sixty per cent, at which it was calculated 
that tliey would produce 10,200.000. and be, there- 
fore, sufficient to cover the floating debt, and leave 
the ordinary revenue free to meet the ordinary ex- 
penditure of tlie states. To provide for the in- 
creased interest of the Public Debt, new stamp 
duties and a more strict enforcement of the direct 
taxation (Coutribucion Directa) were enacted. 

This was at the commencement of 1h37, when, 
inrlndiug this new creation of stock, the responsibili- 
ties of the governnietit appeared to l)e as follow : — 
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First.— The Funded Debt. 

Dollars. Dollars. 

Created up to Nov., 

1834 . 2,000,000 and 25,360,000 

Created in 1837 to provide 

for the Floating Debt . . 17,000,000 

Total created . 2,000,000 and 42,360,000 

Of which there were re- 
deemed at the begin- 
ning of 1837 . 585,967 and 7,385,422 

1,414,033 34,974,578 

The 4 per cents, reduced 
to the same denomina- 
tion, equal to .... 942,688 

Amount of Funded Debt 

unredeemed (6 per cents) . 35,917,166 

The annual charge for the interest and sinking 
fund of this part of the debt amounted to 3,055,199 
current dollars. 

Secondly.— The English loan for 1,000.000 ster- 
ling, the interest of which (at the rate of £60,000 
per annum) has been unpaid since January, 1828. 

And Thirdly, — ^The amount of the bank issues in 
circulation, understood to be about 20,000,000 of 
dollars currency, for the whole amount of which 
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the government had declared itsi-lf responsible to the 
public as the easiest mode of settling its own account 
with that estublishnient upon the expiration of its 
clwrter in 1836. 

On the other hand, the whole of the ordinary 
revenues were only estimated at 1*2,000,000 of 
currency, of which about a fourth part, as alKive 
stuted, was required to be set apart in the first 
instance to meet the charges for tlie funded debt. 

Tlie remaining 9,00 ',000 was insufficient by half 
to meet the ordinary expenditure of the state, much 
less to enable the government to make any provision 
for a settlement with the Knglish liondhulders, or for 
the redemption of the currency. 

This was the state of things at the commencement 
of 1837, as far as I can collect from the accounts 
which have been published; deplorable as it ap- 
peared, it perhaps would not have been altogether 
irremediable, had the peace of the country been 
preserved, and the war eslablisliments been reduced. 

The estimated revenue of 12,000,000 was based 
u[K)n the average of the years immediately preceding, 
which had been far from favourable to the develop- 
ment of the resources of the republic. It wan 
notorious that many branches of it were very loosely 
collected ; the contribucion directa. or property- 
tax, especially, which produced little or nothing, 
instead of being marie, as it ought to have been, 
one of the nio^t imjH>i-tHiit itenii- in the revenue 
2c2 
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of the state. In thii', as in other branches of it, 
there was no douht that, with care and good manage- 
ment, the public income might have been greatly 
increased. Besides, there were still the gre«ter part 
of the public lands undisposed of, which the legisla- 
ture, in 1836, had given authority to the goverumcnt 
to sell, for tlie purpose of liquidating the debt pre- 
viously contracted ; and with regard to the fumled 
debt, the operation of the sinking fund \rith its 
accumulating interest was becoming so efficient that, 
not witli standing its large amount, a very few years 
indeed would suffice to redeem the whole of it, if not 
further increased. In 1337 the sinking fund al- 
ready amounted to more than a million of dollars. 
which, in twelve mouths, redeemed little sbort of 
two millions and a half of stock. 

liut, as I have before had occasion to obserre, 
touching their social condition, so it is most especi- 
ally with regard to their financial prospects, there 
can be no well-founded expi'ctation of any improve- 
ment whicli is not basi-d upon a continuation of the 
peace and (|uietof the country. That, unfortunately, 
has been again interrupted in the past year, and the 
Republic has not only become involved in the war 
dechirerl liy Chile against Bolivia, but in a much 
more serious and dis;istrous dispute with the FreDcb, 
the calamitous consequences of which it is (!ifficult 
to estimate. 

Pending the settlement of their alleged grievances. 
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the French have instituted a strict blockade of Bue- 
nos Ayresy which falls heavily upon those neutral 
parties who have established an extensive commercial 
intercourse with the country. 
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No. 1. 



Declaration of Independence op the United 
Provinces op South America in 1816. 

We, the Representatives of the United Provinces of South 
America, in Greneral Congress assembled, invoking that 
Supreme Being who presides over the universe, in the name 
and by the authority of the people we represent, and pro- 
testing before Heaven and all nations and inhabitants of 
the earth, the justice of this our resolution, do hereby 
solemnly declare that it is the unanimous and undoubted 
determination of these provinces to break the bonds which 
have bound them to the kings of Spain, to recover the 
rights of which they have been deprived, and to take 
upon themselves the high character of a free nation 
independent of king Ferdinand VII. and his successors, 
and of Spain ; with full and ample power in consequence 
de facto and de jure to establish for themselves such form 
of government as the pressure of existing circumstances may 
render imperative. 

All and every one of them do publish and declare the 
same, and pledge themselves, through us, to carry into 
effect and to maintain this their fixed resolve with their 
lives, their fortunes, and their fame. 

Wherefore be this duly published for the knowledge 
of all whom it may concern ; and considering what may be 
due to other nations in this matter, a separate manifesto 
shall set forth in detail the grave and weighty reasons which 
have led to this our solemn declaration. 

Given in the hall of our meetings, signed by our hands, 
sealed with the seal of the Congress, and countersigned by 
the secretaries thereof, in the city of San Miguel de Tucu- 
man, the 9th day of July, 1816. 

[Follow the Signatures.] 
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No. 2. 

Estimated Population of the Provinces of the 
Rio de la Plata, 1836-7. 



Province of Buenos Ay res, 


from 180,000 to ' 


200,000 


Santa Fe 


. . 15,000 to 


20,000 


Entre Rios . 


. . 30,000 to 


30,000 


Corrientes . 


. . 35,000 to 


40,000 


Cordova 


. . 80,000 to 


85,000 


Santiago 


. . 45,000 to 


50,000 


Tucuman . 


. . 40,000 to 


45,000 


Salta . . 


. . 50,000 to 


60,000 


Catamarca . 


. . 30.000 to 


35,000 


La Rioja 


. . 18,000 to 


20,000 


San Luis 


. . 20,000 to 


25,000 


Mendoza . 


. . 35,000 to 


40,000 


San Juan 


. . 22,000 to 


25,000 



600,000 to 675,000 

This is exclusive of independent Indians within the ter- 
ritory laid claim to by the Republic. 

The population of the Banda Oriental is estimated to be 
from 100,000 to 120,000 souls, rapidly increasing. 

That of Paraguay I should assume, from accounts in my 
possession, to be about 250,000, though I know it has been 
estimated at double that amount by persons who have been 
in the country. 
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No. 3. 



Statistics of British Residents at Buenos A yres» 

IN 1831. 



A. 

Registered in the British consulate, from 1825 to 

1831. 

Merchants and traders and clerks . 466 

Shopkeepers 193 

Physicians^ surgeons, chemists, and apothe- 
caries 27 

Schoolmasters 9 

Hotel and tavern keepers 13 

Master Mechanics 93 

Carpenters 362 

Bricklayers 123 

Labourers 667 

Fanning men 125 

Tailors 66 

Shoemakers 63 

Painters 7 

Sailors 329 

Registered without denomination . . . 107 

Women 595 

Children 827 



4,072 



The individuals not registered were supposed to amount 
to at least a thousand more, exclusive of the sailors on board 
the British shipping trading with the port. 
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B 



Statistics of British Rbsidbnts at Buknos Atrbs. 

Return of marriages, baptisms, and burials of the Pro- 
testant population in Buenos Ayres, from August 1825 
to August 1831, showing the proportion of British sub- 
jects — and in 1836. 

From August 1825 to August 1831, six years. 



Marriages . 
Baptisms . 
Burials 



Britiah. 
. 238 


other fordipi 
Protoartanti. 

42 


Total. 

280 


77 


13 


90 


. 278 


85 


363 


For 1836. 







The Returns published of the foreign Protestant population 

in Buenos Ayres, giv< 



Total marriages in the year . . .19 

Baptisms 63 

Burials 55 

The proportion of the British is not given, but may be 
btimated from that quoted in the first period. 
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No. 4. 

Treaty between Great Britain and thb Unitbd Pho- 
viNCRS OF Rio dk la Plata. 
Signed at Buenos Ayrei, February 2, 1825. 
Extensive commercial intercourse haring beeo establiefaed 
for a series of years between ihe dominions of His Britannic 
Majesty, and the territories of the United Provinces of Rio 
de la Plata, it seems good for the security as well as en- 
couragement of such commercial intercourse, and for the 
maintenauce of good understanding between His said Britan- 
nic Majesty and the said United Provinces, that the relations 
now subsisting between ihi'm should b« regularly acknow- 
ledged and confirmed by ihe signature of a treaty of anuty, 
commerce, and navigation. 

For this purpose they Jiave named their respective pleni- 
potenliaries, that is lo say ; — 

His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Woodbine Parish, Esquire, His said 
Majesty's Consul-General in the Province of Buenos Aym 
and its Dependencies ; — and the United Provinces of Rio 
de la Plata, Senor Don Manuel Jose Garcia, Minister Se- 
cretary for the Departments of Government, Finance, and 
Foreign Affairs, of the National Executive Power of the said 
Provinces ; 

Who, after having commuiiicaled to eacli other tbrir 
respective Full Powers, found lo be in due and proper fbnu, 
have agreed upon and concluded the following Article*: — 

Article I. 
There shall be perpetual amity between the dominioiE 
and subjects of His Majesty tlie King of the United King* 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, and tlie Unitetl Pro- 
vinces of Kio do la Plala, and their iiiliabilanta. 
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Article II. 
Tlicre shall be, bolwi^pii all ihe Icrritories of Hie BnLan- 
nic Majesty in Europe, and the territories of the United 
Provinces of Rio de la Plata, a reciprocal freedom of Com- 
merce: the inhabitants of the two countries, respeclirely. 
shall have liberty freely and securely 1o come, with their 
ships and cargoes, to all such places, ports, and rivers, in 
the territories aforesaid, to which other foreigners are or may 
be permitted to come, to enter into the same, and to remain 
and reside in any part of the said territories respectively ; 
also to hire and occupy houses and warehouses for the pur- 
poses of their commerce; and, generally, the merchants 
and traders of each nation, respectively, shall enjoy the most 
complete protection and security for their commerce; sub- 
ject always to the laws and statutes of the two countries 
respectively. 

Article III. 
His .Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland engages further, that in ail his domi- 
nions situated out of Europe, the inhabitants of the United 
Provinces of Kiode la Plata shall have Ihe like hberty of 
commerce and navigation stipulated for in the preceding 
article, to the full extent in which the same is jiermitted at 
present, or shall be permitted hprealler, to any other nation. 

AkTICLE IV. 

No higher or other duties shall be imjx)st-d on the im- 

porlalion into the territories of His Britannic Majesty, of 

any articles of the growth, produc*". or manufaclurv of the 

I'nited Provinces of Rio <le la Plata, and no higher or other 

duties shall be imposed on the imjiorlation into the said 

I United Provinces, uf any ariicW of the growth, produce, or 

[ IBBnufiiclure of Hi» Britannic MajeMy's doiiiiniuns, than 
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are or shall be payable on the like articles, being the 
gronib, produce, or manuracture of any other foreign 
country ; nor shall any other or higher duties or chains be 
imposed, in the territories or dominioos of either of Uw 
contracting parties, on the exportation of any arl.ieles to ihe 
territories or dominions of the other, than such as are or 
may be payable on the exportation of the like articles to any 
other foreign country : nor shall any prohibition be imposed 
upon the exportation or importation of any articles ih*" 
growth, produce, or manufacture of His Britannic Majesty's 
dominions, or of the said United Province's, which shall nor 
equally extend to all other nations. 

Akticls V. 
No higher or other duties or charges on account of ton- 
nage, light, or harbour ilues, pilotage, salvage in case of 
damage or shipwreck, or any other local charges, shall be 
imposed, in any of the ports of the said United Provinoes. 
on British vessels of the burthen of above one hundred and 
twenty tons, than those payable, in the same ports, by ves- 
sels of the said United Provinces of the same burthen ; nor 
in the ports of any of His Britannic Majesty's territories, 
on the vessels of the United Provinces of above one himdred 
and twenty tons, than shall be payable, in the same ports, 
on British vessels of the same burthen. 



Article VI. 
The same duties shall be paid on the importation into the 
said United Provinces ofany article the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of His Britannic Majesly's dominions, whethrr 
such importation shall be in vessels of the said United Pro- 
vinces, or in British vessels ; and the same duties sliall be 
paid on the importation into ihe dominions of His Briiannir 
Majesty ofany article tlie growth produce, or roanubeturr 
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of the said Uiiitetl Provinces, whether euch importalion 
shall be iu British vessels, or in vessels of the said United 
Provinces: — The same duties shall be paid, and the same 
drawbacks and bounties allowed, on the cxportalioD of any 
articles of the growth, produci-, or manufacture of His Bri- 
tannic Majesly's dominions to the said United I*rovinces. 
whether aiich exportation sliall be in vessels of tlio said 
United Provinces, or in British vessels ; and the same duties 
shall be paid, and the same bounties and drawbacks allowed, 
on the exportation of any articles the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of the said United Provinces to His Britannic 
Majesty's dominions, whether such exportation shall be in 
British vessels, or in vessels of the said United Provinces. 

Article VII, 
In order to avoid any misunderstanding with respect to 
the regulations which may respectively constitute a British 
vessel, or a vessel of the said Unite<l Provinces, it is hereby 
agreed, that all vessels built iu the dominions of His Bri- 
tannic Majesty, and owned, navigated, and registered ac- 
cording to the laws of Great Britain, shall be considered as 
British vessels ; and thai all vessels built in the territories 
of the said United Provinces, properly registered, and owned 
by the citizens thereof, or any of them, and whereof the 
master and three-fourlhs oftlie mariners, at least, are citi- 
zens of the said United Provinces, shall be considered as 
vessels of the said United Provinces. 

Abticlk VIII. 
All merchants, commanders of ships, and others, the sub- 
jects of His Britannic Majesty, shall have the same liberty, 
in all the territories of tlie soid United Provinces, as the 
natives thereof, to manage their own affairs themselves, or 
lo commit them tu tlie inanagenient of wiiomsocver they 
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please, as broker, factor, agent, or interpreter: nor shall 
they be obliged to employ any other persons for ihoM pur- 
poses, nor to pay them ally salary or remuneration, unlew 
they shall choose to employ them; and absolute freedom 
shall be allowed, in all cases, to the buyer an<l seller to bar- 
gain and fix the price of any goods, wares, or merchandise 
imported into, or exported from, the said United Provinces, 
as they shall see good. 

Article IX. 
In whatever relates to the lading and unlading of ships, 
the safety of merchandise, goods, and effects, tlie disposal 
of property of every sort and denomination, by sale, dona- 
tion or exchange, or in any other mannerwhatsoever, aaalso 
the administration of justice, the subjects and citizens of the 
two contracting parties shall enjoy, in their respective do- 
minions, Ihe same privileges, liberties, and rights, as ibf 
most favoured nation, and shall not be charged, in any of 
these respects, with any higher duties or imposts than thoae 
which are paid, or may be paid, by the native subjects or 
citizens of the power in whose dominions they may be resi- 
dent. They shall be exempted from all compulsory inilitary 
seriice whatsoever, whether by sea or land, and from all 
forced loans, or military exactions or requisitions ; aeither 
shall they be compelled to pay any ordinary taxes, undor 
any pretext whatsoever, greater than those that are paid bjr 
native subjects or citizens. 

Article X. 
It shall be free fur each of the two contracting parties to 
appoint consuls for the protection of trade, lo reside in tbr 
dominions and territories of the other parly; but before any 
coQ.Hul shall act as such, he shall, in the usual form, be ap- 
proved and admitted by the government to which he b anx. 
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and either of the contracting parties may except from the 
residence of consuls such particular places as either of them 
may judge fit to be so excepted. 

Article XI. 

For the better security of commerce between the subjects 
of His Britannic Majesty, and the inhabitants of the United 
Provinces of Rio de La Plata, it is agreed, that if at any 
time any interruption of friendly commercial intercourse, or 
any nipture should unfortunately take place between the 
two contracting parties, the subjects or citizens of either of 
the two contracting parties residing in the dominions of the 
other, shall have the privilege of remaining and continuing 
their trade therein, without any manner of interruption, so 
long as they behave peaceably, and commit no oflfence 
against the laws ; and their efTects and property, whether 
entrusted to individuals or to the state, sliall not be liable to 
seizure or sequestration, or to any other demands than those 
which may be made upon the like effects or property, be- 
longing to the native inhabitants of the state in which such 
subjects or citizens may reside. 

Article XII. 

The subjects of His Britannic Majesty residing in the 
United Provinces of Rio de la Plata, shall not be disturbed, 
persecuted, or annoyed on account of their religion, but they 
shall have perfect liberty of conscience therein, and to cele- 
brate divine service either within their own private houses, 
or in their own particular churches or chapels^ which they 
shall be at liberty to build and maintain in convenient places, 
approved of by the government of the said United Pro- 
vinces : — Liberty shall also be granted to bury the subjects 
of His Britannic Majesty who may die in the territories of 
the said United Provinces, in their own burial places, which, 

2 D 
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in the same manner, they may freely estahhsh and main- 
tain. In Ihe like maimer, the citizens of the said UnitMl 
Provinces shall enjoy, within all the dominions of His Bri- 
tannic Majpsty, a jjerfect and unrestrained liberty of con- 
science, and of exercising their religion publicly or privately, 
Tvithin their own dwelling-houses, or in the chapels and places 
of worship appointed for that purpose, agreeably to the sys- 
tem of toleration established in the dominions of bis said 
Majesty. 

Arteclk Xill. 
It shall be free for the aubjocis of His Britannic Majesty, 
residing in the L'niled Provinces of Ilio de la Plata, to dis- 
pose of their property, of every description, by will or 
testament, as they may judge fit ; and, in the event of any 
British subject (lying without such will ur testament in tlw 
territories of the said United Provinces, the British c^ul- 
general, or, in his absence, his represeniative, shall bavtr the 
right to nominate curators lo take charge of the property of 
the deceased, for the benefit of bis lawful heirs and crediton, 
without interference, giving convenient notice (herrof to tliv 
authorities of the country ; and reciprocally. 

Article XIV. 

His Britannic Majesty being extremely desirous of totally 
abolishing the slave trade, the United Provinces of Kio de 
la Plata engage to co-operate with His Britannic Majesty 
for the completion of so beneficent a work, and to protubit 
all persons inbabiling within the said United Provicicesi or 
subject to their jurisdiction, in the most effectual mannert 
and by the most solemn laws, from taking any share in sucll 
trade. 

Article XV. 

The present treaty shall be ratified, and the ratificatiotift 
shall be exchanged in London within four months, or sooner 
if possible. 
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In witness whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have 
signed the same, and have afBxed their seals thereunto. 

I>one at Buenos Ayres, the second day of February, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-five. 

(Signed) Woodbine Parish. 

Manuel Jos^ Garcia. 

\ote, — ^This was the first treaty entered into by any 
European power with the new Republics of America ; — 
whilst it provided a necessary safeguard to British subjects 
resorting to that part of the world, it was of great import- 
ance to the Buenos Ayreans, not only in a political but in a 
moral sense, struggling as they were, in the infancy of their 
institutions, under the difficult task which they had under- 
taken of attempting to constitute a Government diametri- 
cally opposed in form and principles to the whole system of 
legislation whereby the country had been ruled for three 
centuries, and which, notwithstanding all their declarations 
of independence, still hung like a drag-chain about their 
necks: — under such circumstances every true patriot and 
advocate for civilization hailed it as the best possible gua- 
rantee of sound and liberal principles, whilst, on the other 
hand, the supporters of the old Spanish laws were propor- 
tionately discouraged, as they saw in it the death-blow to 
the old colonial policy of the mother-country. 
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No. 5. 

Copy, in theGuaram Language, of the Memorial ad- 
dressed BT THE people OF THE MISSION OF SaN LuIS, 

prating that the Jesuits might be allowed to re- 
main WITH them Dated 28th February, 1768. 

I. H. S. 
Senor Governador. 
Tupa tanderajiro anga oroe ndebe ore Cabildo Caziq* reta. 
Aba, hae Cuua, ha^ mitflL rehebe San Lui y gua orerube- 
teramo ndereco ramo Corregidor Santiago Pindo, hae Don 
Pantaleon Cayuari Oiquatia orebe oreraj^hupareteramo 
ndereco aipo bae rehe ore yerobia hape oroiquatia anga ndebe 
hupigua etc rupi, co iiande Roy poroquaita Guira tetiro 
oromondo hagiia Nande Rey upeguaLra, oromboacT miri ej^ 
ngatu ndoroguerecoi ramo oromondo hagu& rehe oico note 
Tupa omona hague rupi Caagui rupi, hae oiiegu^ he orehegui 
hae ramo iyabai ete oromboaye hagu^; aiporamo yepe 
oroico Tupa hae iiande Rey boyaramo hecobia tetir6 oreyo- 
quai reco rupi, Colonia nibohapT ycbi ipiei bo, hae ombae apo 
hece tribute hepTbeemo, hae anga catu oroiieraboe Tupa 
upene acoi Gutra catiipiribe Tupa Espiritu S*o- omee hagua 
ndebe, hae iiande Rey upe he^ape bo, hae Angel Marangatu 
pena^romo rano. Aiporire nderehe yerobiahape ; Ah Snor. 
Gov^or- ore rubeteramo ndereco ramo ncmomiringatu hape 
oroyerure anga orereqay pipe San Ignacio ray reta Pay 
abere dela Compa. de Jesus ipicopt hagu& ma rehe ore 
paume yepi, cobae rehe catu cyerure anga nande Rev 
Marangatu upe Tupa rerapTpe, hae hayhupape; Cobae 
rehe oyerure gue9ai pipe opia guibe taba guetebo, Aba, hae 
Cuiia, Cunumi, Cuiiatai reta rano ; bite tenanga y poriahu 
bae meme. Pay Frayle, coterfL Pay Clerigo ndoroipotai. 
Apostle Sto. Thome Tupa boya martu nis^ omombeu corupi 
ore ramoi upe, hae cobae Pay Frayle, hae Clerigo noniaey 
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orerehe, San Ignacio ray reta catu ou y piramo i ^gata 
oreramoT reta re cabo rehe, hae omboe oreramoi ymonga- 
raibo. Tupa upe, hae Rey Espana iipe, ymonemeebo^ 
Pay Frayle cotera Clerigo, ndoroipotai ete; Pay dela 
Comp* de Jesus. Orereco poriahu oguero hdsi quaabae^ 
hae orobta por^ hece, Tiipa upe, iiande Rey upe guara^ hae 
oremeene Tribute Gua^ube Cak miri ereipotaramo, Eney 
angaque Snor. Govem^- mar^ngatu terehendu 4iig^ orene£ 
poriahu imbo ^yeueabo kngk ? Aiporire orereco ndoieoi 
Esclavo rehegua, oreremimoarui catu, noromo&ruay Caray 
reco iiabo nabo oyeupe ano iiiangatabae o amo reta rehe 
mae ymo y pTtT bo ey mo, y mongaru ey mo rano ; cohu- 
pigua ete oromombeu ang4 ndebe, ndo ereipota reco rupi ore 
y mombeu haguama ? Ani ramo cotaba ; hae taba tetird 
ruY ocaiiTmba ne colte iindebe nande Rey upe hae Tupa upe 
Ana ret&me oroyeoita coitene hae acoi ramo oremano ramo 
mabae anga pihi pkngi y arecone ! a ni etei oreray reta nia 
obta yoya Caaguipe. Tabape rapicha, hae ndo hechairamo 
Pay San Ignacio ray reta, acoi ramo oairine nu nipi coterfi 
Caaguipe teco mara a pobo, San Joachin ret ft, San Stanislao 
reti, San Fernando reta Timbo pegua ocaiiimba yma rapicha, 
oroiquaa porS reco rupi, oromombeu anga ndebe, hae rire 
ore Cabildo Tupa upe, hae iiande Rey upe ndoromboyebl 
beichene Taba reco Senor Governador Marangatu. Eney 
Fiyaye anga oreyerurehague ndebe, hae Tupa nde pTtlbone, 
hae tandera&rO yebl yebl anga aipohae note anga. 

San Luis hegui, a 28 de Febr°. 1 768, rehegua nderayre 
ta poriahu Taba guetebo. Cabildo. 
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No. 6. 
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No. 7. — Some Fixed Points in the Provinces of the Rio de la Plata. 



Province of Buenos Ayres. 


Place. 


S. Latitude. 


Longitude. 


Where from. 


Observations. 




O 1 II 


O 1 II 






Centre of the City of) 
Buf not Ayiet . . . f 


34 36 29 


58 23 34 


Greenwich 












Anchorage of H. M. S.] 
Nereua in the Outer > 
Roads in 1813 ... J 


34 34 30 


53 2 


» > 


rVariation 124 
t E.— 1813 


Luzan 


34 38 36 


1 1 10 


f W. of Buenos 
t Ayres 




Guardia del Salto . . 


34 18 57 


Z 14 49 


>> 


fVariation 14* 
139' K.— 1796 


Fort Roxat .... 


34 11 48 


2 41 39 


) 9 




Fort Mercedes 


33 55 18 


3 4 14 


y > 




Fort Melinqu^ 


33 42 24 


3 30 38 


t f 




Corso, near the Lake ) 
(source of the Salado) . j 


34 4 bb 


3 36 32 


t i 




Lake Roxas .... 


34 19 7 


3 2 56 


i f 




Lake Carpincho . 


34 35 31 


2 52 44 


t i 




Lake Toro-Moro . 


34 49 1 


2 38 30 


t i 




Lake Palentalen . . . 


35 10 15 


2 6 34 


1 i 




Lake de los Hiiesos . 


35 14 30 


1 34 44 


t ) 




Lake del Tri^o . 


35 14 3 


1 14 54 


) 9 




Cisne 


35 46 


20 5 


£ of ditto 




Manantiales de Porongos. 


35 54 50 


1 55 


} 9 




Lake Camerones Oraudew 


36 59 


9 19 


t > 




AltoH de Truncoso . . 


36 5 30 


10 55 


f t 




Fort Chascomus . 


33 33 5 


22 lO 


t y 




Fort Ranchot .... 


35 30 46 


3 20 


i « 




Lake Ceaio .... 
Guardia del Monte . 


35 29 49 


16 40 


\V. of ditto 




35 26 7 


31 10 


1 y 




Guardia de Lobos. . 


35 16 7 


52 10 


y y 




Fort Navarro .... 


35 13 


1 3 25 


i 1 





N.B. The Hbove positions from Luxan to Navarro were de'ermined in the course of 
a survey of the frontiers, made in 1796 by Don Felix Asara, aided by Cervifio 
and Inciarte, all officers attached to the Commission for laying down the bound- 
arioM under the treaty, between Spain and Portugal, of 1777. The Statistical 
Register of Buenos Ayres, fur 18*22, has added to them the following: — 



SanPtdro. . . 






33 40 51 


1 32 






Barradero 






33 43 50 


1 25 4 






Conchas . 






34 25 15 


10 31 






Pergamino 






33 53 16 


2 24 25 






Areco • . . . 






34 11 57 


1 26 47 






Arecife (Fort). . 






34 3 8 


2 6 13 






PiUr . . . 






34 26 4 


52 54 




} 9 








34 40 45 


23 19 






Magdalena 






35 5 29 


44 


£.of 


diUo 
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No. 7 — continued. 

Observations taken on the Journey of Don Pedro Garcia^ in 1810, 

to the Salinas. 



Place. 



Pats of the Salado 
Palantalen .... 
Lakes Tres Hennanas 
Cras de Guerra . 
Cabesa del Buey . . . 
First Lake of the Canada) 

I-Mga J 

Lake del Monte . 

Lake de los Paraguayos . 

Lake of the Salinas (centre) 



S. Latitude. 



o 

35 



k 



35 12 
35 23 

35 41 

36 10 



// 












36 38 

36 53 

36 58 

37 13 



Longitude. 



1 56 



2 7 
2 16 
2 24 
2 52 










3 24 

3 57 

4 12 
4 51 



Where from. 



Boenos Ayres 



9 f 

9 t 
t i 

9 y 
if 
} } 

1 1 
$ > 

9 9 



Ohseirationa. 



I 



Positions fixed on the Exf edition in 1823, to extend the Frontiers. 



Fort on the Tandil . 

Lake beyond the Tinta) 

hills / 

Another further on . 
Ruinsof the Jesuit Mission 



37 21 43 


39 4 


> 9 


rVarialion 14"* 

tsyB-— lS2a. 


37 40 3 


1 27 


>> 




37 44 7 
37 59 48 


2 7 


9 9 
9 9 


Var. 15° IS'E. 



By the Officers of His Majesty's Ship Beagle^ in 1832. 



Cape Corrientes . 
Sierra Ventana, highest) 

summit ) 

Fort Argentino, near Ba- 

hia Blanca 



10, near Ba-) 

• • • • / 



38 5 30 
38 11 45 

3S 43 50 



57 29 15 
Gl 56 18 

62 14 41 



Greenwich 



9 9 



9 9 



On the River Negro. 



Pilot's house at the en-) 

trance of the Rivur Negro) 
Town of Cdrraen o!i dit'o 
East en«l of the islands of) 

Clioleechel . . . . f 
Junction of the River I 

Neuijuen j 

Junction of the River En) 

camacion . . . . j 
Villarinos, furthest up the 

Catapiilich^ . 



:\ 



41 42 
40 48 18 
39 



38 44 
40 G 

39 33 









G2 46 15 

62 58 



5 9 
} 9 
9 J 

99 



9 9 



\ 



Var. 17= 42'E 
1832. 



by Villahfioi« 
in ir&i. 
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No. 1— continued. 

Positions on the road from Bttenos Ayres to Chile ^ fixed in l*l94t by 
Bauza and Espinosa^ Officers attached to Malaspina*s Surveying 
Expedition. 



Place. 



Post of Porte suel AS . 
Do. of Detmochadot . 
Do. of SanjoD, on the 

River Tercero . 
PaM on the Tercero . 
San LuU de la Punta 
Pan of the Detagnadero 
Meiido£a .... 
Utpallata .... 
St. Jagu de Chile . 



!} 



S. Latitude. 



33 53 
33 10 

32 40 

32 23 30 

33 Id 
33 26 
32 52 

32 33 20 

33 26 



Longitude. 



o t II 

61 45 

65 47 

69 6 

70 46 



Where from. 



Gkeenwich 



I » 

9 f 

$ t 
} » 

> f 

y 9 

9 9 
9 9 



ObMirationt. 



Provincial Towns. 



Cordova 



Santiago del Entero 
Tucuman . • 
SalU .... 
Corrientet . 
Assumption 



31 26 14 
27 47 



27 27 
25 16 40 



314 36 45 



Ferro 



319 55 

320 12 I 



» I 

> * 

9 9 
9 9 
9 9 



{ 



M. de SouiUaCy 

1784. 

Axara. 



ditto, 
ditto. 



Affluents of the River Paraguay. 



Mouth of the Vermejo 

I>o. of the Tebicuari 

Fort Angostura . 

Mouth of the Pilcomayo 

Mouth of the Piray 

Do. oftheSalado 

Do. Peribibuy . 

Do. Mboicay . 

Do. Tobati 

Do. Ibobi . . 

Do. Quarcpoti 

Do. Xexui . 

Do. Ijpan6-roini 

Do. If ugones . 

Do. Ii»an6-guasu 

Do. Ouarambar6 

Do. Corrientea 

Do. Tepoti 

Do. lnt>oteti 

Do. Tacuari 

Do. Porrudus 

Do. Jaur6 . 



26 54 





26 35 





25 32 





25 21 


9 


25 2 





25 1 





24 58 





24 56 





24 50 





24 29 





24 23 





24 7 





24 2 





2i 51 





23 28 





23 8 





22 2 





21 45 





19 20 





19 





17 52 





16 25 






320 10 



by Aiara, 

in 1785. 



Ferro 



Qniroga, 
in 1750. 
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No. 1 — continued. 
Towns in Paraguay. 



Place. 



Yagnaron • . • • 

lUp6 

Casapa .... 

Yiifi 

Point of embarkation 
the Tebicuari . 



°?} 



S. Latitude. 



25 4i 1^ 

25 51 14 

26 9 53 
26 36 4 

26 35 21 



Longitude. 



// 



Where from. 



Obeerratioiia. 



Axara, in 1785. 



The Jesuit Missions of the Uruguay and Parana^ as fixed by the 
Boundary Commissioners ^ under the Treaty o/* 1177. 



San Ignacio-guazu 

SanU Maria de F£ 

Santa Roita 

Santia^ro • 

San Cosmo 

Itapua . 

Candelaria 

Santa Ana 

Loreto . 

San I};nacio-mini 

Corpus 

Trinidad . 

Jesus . 

San Jo^£ . 

San Carlos 

Apostoles . 

Conception 

Sauita Maria Mayor 

San Xavier 

Marti res 

San Nicolas 

San Luis . 

San Lorenzo 

San Mif^uel 

San Juau . 

San An^el . 

San Tomas 

San Borja . 

La Cms 

Yapeyii 

The Gran Salto, or Great I 
Fall on the Parana . f 



27 
27 
27 



26 55 12 

26 48 10 

26 53 12 

27 8 40 
'27 18 55 
27 20 16 
27 27 14 
27 23 40 
27 19 44 
27 14 55 

7 36 
7 3.) 
2 36 
27 45 47 
27 44 36 
27 54 27 
27 5S 51 
27 53 34 
27 51 8 

27 50 24 

28 11 23 
28 25 41 
28 27 51 
28 33 13 
28 27 51 
28 18 13 
28 32 49 

28 39 51 

29 11 
29 29 

24 4 58 



321 5 9 
321 11 9 
321 14 28 
321 20 14 

321 47 53 

322 14 2 
322 19 30 
322 31 23 
322 35 19 
322 43 11 
3j2 36 27 
322 19 20 
322 17 2 
322 19 30 
322 11 1 
322 19 45 
322 33 22 
322 as 59 
322 49 26 
322 36 49 

322 44 21 

323 1 23 
323 14 29 
323 22 24 
323 37 22 
323 47 15 
322 1 39 
322 4 49 
321 30 
321 17 2 



Ferro 



> t 



^ ^ 



« a 
• .2 

a S 

I" 

•3^ 



i 3 

IB, 



{ 



by the Boond- 
ary Commis- 
sioners, 1*88. 

N.B. Malaspina*8 Observations on the Shores of the River Plate, alluded to at 
page 97, are not inserted, owing to some apparent inaccuracies in the Copy 
received, which cannot be corrected without further reference to Buenoa Ayrea. 
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No. 8.— Return of Foreign Shipping arrived at Bueoos Ayres, 
from 18.21 to ttj37, JDclusive. 
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i 


ilii 
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Britiih . . 


.28 


133 


113 


m 


99 


78 


73 


41 


4b 


74 


61 


34 49 


61 


N.AraeiicM. 


4i 


75 


S(l 


143 


IW 


07 


83 




55 


91 


67 


51 37 


40 


BtmiilUn. . 


. 










13 


3e 


42 


4^ 


47 


43 


42 39 


42 


S»rdki>t> . 


3 


7 


6 


6 


ii 


Ij 


23 


20 


2G 


30 


43 


23 21 


20 


Freneh . . 


19 


31 


24 


•2\ 


29 


28 




10 


22 


17 


10 


" 


19 


34 




■ 








S 


3 




2 




' 


l-J 


= 


& 




Dutch . . 


■1 


4 


G 


e 


6 


i 




2 




2 


2 


3 


2 




Bnmen . . 










1 






S 




5 


S 


' 


4 




D,iai.h . . 


1 


1 


S 


10 


U 


3 




3 




S 


s 


- 


9 




Sw«dii.h . . 


7 


11 


6 




II 


3 












3 


6 




Ttucio . . 
















1 




2 






1 




JL,m^ . . 


















1 


2 


1 








R.iuiftD . . 










1 






1 






1 








NeapuhUu . 
















1 




3 


2 








Aiulriaa . . 




















i 




















I 








1 












PurtUh-ucM . 






















4 


J 






CliilUa . . 






















1 








Pruuioii . . 










1 








.- 






1 






BelBUa . . 
















■i] . 




2 




: 




H.y<bn . . 






























Toi.1. . . 


























e 


12 


2112 2i2 


HO 


Hi 


irs'ns 


2S7 


210 


210 


i9 


i6l 


213 


-'r\ 


N.B. The ye>n IS'iS. '26, and 27 ma omitled; BiH-nm Ayrci hniag 
th. Aug ..C MuaU ViJn, -re umilleJ alto, Wmg chirflj tne cuiieri of ■ 
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A Statement of the Qaantitiet end DecUied Value of Britiali and Iriili Tm 

In each year Iraai ISSili 



Articles. 



QlUBtiUM. 



1830. 



ValM. 



1831. 



II 



Apparel. 91opi, and Haberdaaheiy. Talna 
Arms and AmmaniUon . 




Bacon and Hamt ewto. 

B«er and Ale tuna 

Books Printad ...... cwU. 

Brass and Copper ManaCaetores m 
Butter and Cheese . . 
Coals, Colnit and Cinders 

Cordage 

Cotton Manuflietures, entered 

by the yard . . . 

Hosiery, 

Laoe, and Small Wares 

., Twist and Yam . 
Etfthenware of all sorts . 
Pish, Herrinn . . . 
Glass, entered by weight . 
„ „ at value . 

Hardwares and Cutlery . 
Hats, Beaver and Felt 
Iron and Steel, wrought and "^ 

un wrought . . 
Lead and Shot . . 
Leather, wrought and nnwro 
Saddltfr>' aad IlameM 
ULnen MaDiifactures, entered 

by the yard . 

Thread. 

Tapes, and Small Wares 
Machiuery aod Mill Work 
Painters' Coloui 8 . . . 
Plate, PInteti Ware, Jewellery > 

aiidWolches .... 5 " 

Salt bushels 

Silk Mauufuctures .... value 

Soap and Candles lbs. 

Stationery of all sorts .... value 

Sugar. Keflned cwt«. 

Tiu, unwrought 

Tm and Pewter Wares and Tiu ) 

Plates 

Woullen aud Worstetl Yarn 
Woollen Manufoctuii'H.entered ^ 

by the pirce . . 



oght 



„ yard 

and Small Wares 
All other Articles . 



tons 

lbs. 
value 

yaids 
value 



i 



value 
lbs. 

> im*ces 

> yards 



Hosiery^ value 



Total 



146 
US 

12 
966 

96 
Ml 

SO 

10,805,990 



6,831 

671. M6{ 

60 

9.265 

6,793 
3,163 

545 

40 
34,600 

■ • • 

973.640 



15,610 



51 



.730 
149 



30,3SS 
84.830 



£. 

6,306 
156 
338 

9.097 
319 

1,219 
306 
686 
900 

394,306 
90.006 

9,61? 

79 

3,330 

954 

94,356 

10.969 

7.836 

669 

9,791 
1,254 

31,893 

1.078 

38 
758 

941 

412 

10.365 

1.147 

1,395 

409 

• 

780 



4.341 
443 



798 



54, 1,008 

915} 

IfA '9 

... I a . 

{.949.134176.874 

... I 9,9a 

500 30 

999,589^ 4.2:4 

1,669; 9.969 
• . 5b 

4,937! 90.000 
4.340 



1,314 

391 

90< 
19,7*9 

■ • • 

406,563 



5.056 

351 
5.953 

16.663 



141,700 

8.184 

4,574 
4.663 



1.514 

299 
993 

1,041 

5,770, 86 

. . j 13.519 

9,710' 85 

. . ! 1.0H9 

84 1^46 

K 195 

701 



14.901. 56.137 

I 

49.119 6.077 

. . j 1.705 

. . I 3.389 



i 

71 



17.1 



For 1830 X639.173 



1831 ^a39.87t> 



9j; 

1.71 



1 

ft • ■ 
844.fl 



I 

9» 



CS 



«JI9 



isatii 
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oafactuTes Exported from the United Kiof^dom to the States of the Kio de la Plata, 
jm Retams laid before ParliameDt.) 



1833. 


1834. 


1835. 


1836. 


1837. 


1 

■titiM.; Value. 

1 


Qiuintiti(>s 


Valor. 


Qaaotities. 


Value. 


Quantities. 


Valu.'. 


1 
Quantitica.; Value. 


jtf. 




£. 




£. 




£. 




£. 


. . . 3.082 


• • • 


2.096 


• • • 


3.9.^ 


• • • 


6.028 


• • • 


2.111 


. . ' 410 


• • • 


3,033 


• B • 


6.388 


■ • • 


867 


• • • 


1.391 


1*5 490 


104 


21'5 


59 


115 


28 


70 


105 


220 


lOS IJU 


h 


1.083 


3 


1.394 


107 


2.065 


68 


1.149 


1 10 


5 


126 


166 


12 


275 


9 


180 


96 555 


139 


807 


265 


1 


5 


72 


676 


8S9 3,1C9 


86 


277 


2 


5 


• • • 


• • 


36 


49 


868 4:^8 


966 


508 


1.544 


751 


975 


514 


713 


400 


144 S34 


100 15«l 1 


430 


646 


30 


luo 


163 


288 


31.734S80.29S 

1 


».942.11H 


449.831 


12.833.287312.400 


18.65:8.197 


435.032 


20.183.454 


445.291 


. . i3.3U 


• • • 


33.313 


• • • 


26.488 


• • • 


20,588 


• « • 


18.818 


300 S6 


9.25^ 


44^ 


34.560 


2,824 


4.600 


350 


5,734 


364 


m,m ».3;7 

• • 1 • • 


523,161 

• • • 


5,7t>2 

• • 


698.001 

• • « 


6.212 


966.tit«7 
2 


9.7« 

2 


1.093.906 
2 


7.724 
2 


3.19H 9.737 


L»,156 


4.929 


3.029 


9.844 


2.596 


2.654 


1.314 


3.866 


. . lOO 


• • • 


60 


• • B 


196 


• • • 


• • 


• • . 


• 


6.571 S0.3HI 
l,n3 3.0H5 


10.454 


33.040 
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No. 10. 
TRADE OF MONTE VIDEO, 
f. — Return of Foreign Shipping entered and sailed from the 
Port of Monte Video in 1836, with the Estimated Value of 
their Cargoes. 



Countries. 


Entered . 


Sailed. 


Ships. 


Value of Cargoes. 


Ships. 


Value of Cargoes. 






Spanish Dollars. 




Siianish Dollars. 


British 


58 


1,172,658 


57 


951 ,423 


Braziliaa 


62 


713,793 


62 


82>,440 


American . 


50 


217,402 


48 


295,829 


French 


40 


578,178 


40 


464,430 


Spanish 


15 


311,285 


15 


236,672 


Sardinian • 


57 


102,039 


41 


30,252 


Portuguese . 


13 


15,200 


13 


62,700 


Othtrr Countrii*B . 


. . 


502,032 


• • 


639,909 




3,. 597, 437 




3,413,957 



II. — Return, showing the quontities of each Article Exported, and the Foreign Cuustr 
for which they were shipped from Monte Video in the year 1836. 
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With Map and Plans. Post 8yo. 
Hakd-Bcoki for TnAYBLuiKs in Italy and Frakcb are in pi«pantioiu 



8. 

ON THE PRESENT UNSETTLED CONDITION OF 

THE LAW AND ITS ADMINISTRATION. 

By JOHN MILLER, Esq., of Lincoln's Ink, 

8vo. 4i. M. 



MhemarU Strtel, Mag, 1839. 



BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 



BY 



Mr. MURRAY. 



1. 

A NARRATIVE. 

By Sir FRANCIS B. HEAD, Bart 

7hird Edition, 8vo., 12«. 



2. 

GIBBON'S 
HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 
EDITED. WITH NOTES, 

By the Rev. H. H. MILMAN. 

Jnit completed in TweWe Volumes, illus- 
trated with original Hiatorical Maps 

8to. 9s. each. 

* There oaa b« no qoMikm that thii «ditioii of 
Cribboo U th« only oo« extent to which parents, and 
foardiane, and Bcademlcal aothoritiee ought to 
fhra any measure of eoantenaaoe.*'— Quarfrr/y Rr 
Arw.No.CXXlV. 



«*Oibboo'i lllstorir. espeeUlly as edited by Mr. 
Iinmaa, is a work in all ttae and for all classes. 
It never belbre was a work which roald be salrly 
pot Into the haids of the yooaf . or of those whose 
opportoalties asd means for detMilng Itsperrersions 
Now however the enorsof this laminons 



and Imposing history hsvebeen skilAdly and eou' 
Tlndngly noted. The polstm. If not extracted, has 
been BJtde palpabta.**— Jini6blr lUwkw, May. Igaa 



THE SPEECH DELIVERED BY 
Sir ROBERT PEEL, Bart 

ON THE CORN LAWS, 

On Friday, 15th March. 8vo.- 



4. 
DISPATCHES AND 

CORRESPONDENCE OF HIS GRACE 

THE DUKE OF WELUNGTON. 

Edited by Lieut-Colonel GURWOOD. 

Complete in TweWe Volumes 8vo., 20*. 
each Volume. 



5. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

From the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace 
of Aiz-la-Chapelle. 

By LORD MAHON. 

ComfUle in Three Volumes, 8?o. Vol. I., 
IGi. ; II., 14«.; lU., 18«. 



6. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
LITERARY HISTORY 

Of the 15th, 16th, and 17th CenturiM. 

By HENRY HALL AM, Esq. 

VoL 1. Sfo., I6t. 
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Mb. MURRAY'S LIST OP BOOKS. 



7. 

THB PROGRESS AND PRESENT 

POSITION OF 

RUSSIA IN THE EAST. 

A New Edition f with a Map showing the 

Encroachmenti of Rustia. 8?o«^ 6«. 



8. 
THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 

By THOS. FOWELL BUXTON, Eiq. 

Second Edition, 8vo. St., or, with Arrow- 
smith** large Map of Africa, 8«. 



9. 

THE STATE IN ITS RELATIONS 
WITH THE CHURCH. 

By W. E. GLADSTONE, Esq., 

Student of Christ Church, and MP. for 
Newark. 

Third Edition, 8yo., 9«. 6i/. 



10. 

THE PILGRIMS PROGRESS, WITH 
A LIFE OF JOHN BUNYAN. 

By ROBERT SOUTHEY, LL D., 

Puet Laureate, &c. &c. &c. 

New Edition^ illustrated with Portrait and 
Engravings, post 8vo., 10«. 6</. 



11. 

THE ART OF DEER-STALKING; 

Illustrated by a Narrative of a few Days* 

SiK)rt in the Forest of AthoU. 

By WILLIAM SCROPE, E^q, F.L.S. 

With 12 beautiful Illustrations, 

By Edwin and Charlks Lakdsbbr, R.A. 
Royal 8vo., 2/. 2f. 



12. 

IRELAND AND CANADA. 

By the Right Hon. Sir RoBRKr Wi 

HoRTON, Bart, O.C.H. 

8vo. 2«.6<l. 



13. 

AN INDEX TO THE QUARTEB 

REVIEW. 

Vols. 41 to 59, inclusife. 

Fonning Nos. CXIX. and GXX. 

8vo. 12«. 



14. 
A LIBRARY EDITION OF LOl 
BYRON'S WORKS. 
Beautifully Mnted,with a new and co| 
Index and a Portrait. 
8 vob. 8vo., £4. 4«. 
For Illvbtrators ovtbb Woosb or I 
Byron, a very limited numlcr of G 
of the New Edition in 8 vols., St o., 1 
been printed in 4to. 



15. 

THB OBJECT AND BFFXCT OF TBS 

OATH IN THE ROMAN CATHO 
RELIEF BILL 

CONSIDBKBD .' 

With an Appendix. 
By the Right Hon. 
Sir KoBBRT WiLMOT Horton. Bart«,G.( 
8vo. 3«. (h/. 



16. 

OBSBKVATIONS 

ON THE RKV. RICHARD JOXE: 

" Reouurks on the Mauner in mhid 

TITHES SHOULD B£ ASSESSED 

THE POOR R\TE.- 

By WILUAM BLAKE, fiM|.. TRJ 

Svo. 2s. 



WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
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17. 

DOMESTIC MANNERS OF THE 

RUSSIANS; 

> 

la a seriei of Letters deicribmf^ a Year's 

Resideoce in that Country, chiefly 

in the Interior. 

BytheRev.R.LISTKRVENABLKS.MA. 

PostSvo. 9».6d, 

" 1 cannot ventare to add another to the oumcroue 
bookn oil Russia which hare already apii«>ared, 
without pleading as my apoloffy that I visited that 
couQtry under circumstances affording opportunities 
not naually within a ftrunjjer's reach, of obterTing 
the habiUi and character of the people. 1 am, 
tlierefiire. tndureil to luiblish the folluwing letters 
under an imi>re»»ion inat some account of domoAtic 
life in the Interior may be, to a certain degree, 
interesting from its iM\elty. 

" Being nearly connected by marriage with tereral 
Ruskiau families, I aocumuanied my wife into that 
country in i\w Binnmer of \i*37. for the pur|iose ol 
viaiting her relations, am<>nir «hum we •(iriit twelve 
months, either in private Tiou^i^s in thn Interior, 
or in habits of constant Intercourse at St. Peterii- 
burgh. 

" The court, the capital, the army, the public 
institutions of th-* country, with it« political position 
and views, have occupi«d the p4*us of far abler 
travellers: my object hat been to give wime descrip- 
tion of private hfe, national customs, and dorocstic 
habUa ia Russia." 



THE NORMANS IX SK ILY ; 

Or, Not«8 of a Jitumal made in Sicily in the 
Autumn of 183 >, chiefly illubtiatiw of 
the Architectiue and History of the 
Normans in that I^lantU 

By HENRY GALLY K NIGHT, Esq. M.P. 

Author of * Notes of a Tour in Normandy.* 
Post 8vo St, GtL 



19. 
THE JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 
GEOGRXPHICAL SOCIETY OF j 
LONDON. Vol.. IX., Part 1. i 

CUNTBNTS : I 

Cjlonel W. M. LEAKK on the STADF..-M.ij«.r ' 
BAV^LINSONouSUSlANA— Dr. RICIIAHD- ' 
SON on tl»# TEMPKRATIUK ol liKIIlSM 
NOHTll AMKRICA.-C'aut. HAINES, on the ' 
SOlTIi COAST of ARABIA —Pr. LHin>KV. 
on Al STRALIA>' VOCABILARIKS. 

Wtth Maps, Svo., Jt. 6V. 



20. 

A NEW GREEK GRAMMAR, 

For the Use of Schools. 

By the Rev.CHARLES WORDSWORTH, 

MA. 

Late Student of Christ Church, and Second 
Master of Winchester College. 

12mo., 3t. 6d, bound. 



21. 

DBDICATBD BY PKRMISSION TO HBR MAJK8TY. 

THE P.ARLIAMENTS and COUNCILS 
of ENGLAND, 

Chronologically arranged from the Reign 

of William I. to the Revolution in ir>88. 

By CHARLES HENRY PARRY, Es<i., 
M.D., F.RS. 

6vo. 30«. 

" Your txwk will supply a very important deii 
deratum in En({lish hiktoriral literature. There is 
no book which ciintains all the facts; and hislovical 
writers, who prefer facts to theoiies, will And it a 
must useful collection of dales and events, which 
tlicy would spend hours in seeking among the 
voluminous leries which >ou liave ooutulted. fur 
any period to « hich tlu'iie laboors refer. I coni^ler 
tlie volume one of the most valuable works, in ererv 
point of view, that hav* appeared for a lonj^ time.'* 
-^ir Ilarrit Mckolas t» Dr. Parrg. 

Twelf e Copies only on large paper, 4to., 

£3. 3«. 



•2'2. 

MEMOIR OF PEREGRINE BERTIE, 

EWYentk Lord Willoughby D*Eresby, 

Communder-in-Chief of Queen Eliiabeth'h 
Forces in the Low Countries and iu 
France, and Governor of Berwick. 

By a DESCENDANT in the fourth Gvjae> 

ration. 
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Mr. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS JUST PUBU8HED. 



23. 
THE GEOLOGY OF THE SILURIAN 
REGION, OR BORDER COUNTIES 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Comprehending a Description and Classifi- 
cation of the Older Rocks, with Notices 
and Sections of the Coal-fields^ &c« && 

By RODERICK I. MURCHISON Esq., 

F.R.S. 

Vice-President of the Geological Society. 

2 vols. Royal 4to., with large G^logical 
Map, Views, Coloured Sections, and nu- 
merous Plates of Organic Remains* 



24. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM 

PITT, FIRST EARL OF CHATHAM. 

Edited hy Wm. Stanhopb Taylor, Esq., 
and Captain John Hbnrt Pkinolb, 

The Executors of His Son, John, Eaki. 

OF Chatham. 

Vols. I. and II. 8vo., 18«. each. 

To be completed in Four Volumes. 



25. 

THE LIFE OF LORD ANSON, 

The Circumnavigator of the Glob . 

By Sir JOHN BARROW, Bart., F.R.S. 

Printed uniformly with " Barrow's Life of 

Howe." 

Portrait. 8vo., \4t. 



26. 

ELEMENTS OF THE PATHOLOGY 

OF THE HUMAN MIND. 

By Thomas Mato, M.D., F JLS., 

Fellow of the College of Physicians; aa 
late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxibid. 

«. Fcap. 8vo., 5«. 6d: 



27. 
ESSAYS ON THE MOST IMPORTAM 
DISEASES OF WOMEN. 

By RoBRRT Fbbquson, M.D. 
Post 8to., 9«. 6d. 



28. 
LETTERS ON PARAGUAY; 

COMPRISING 

An Account of a Four Years* Residence 
that Republic, under the GoTemoM 
of the Dictator Francia. 

By J. P. and W. P. Robbrtsow. 

A New Editum^ 2 Tols. Pdst Svo., 2]i. 



29. 
FRANCIAS REIGN OF TERROR; 
The Continuation of Letters on 

By J. P. and W. P. Robxrtsok. 
Po8t8ro., 10«.6<f. 



30. 

THE BALLANTYNE HUMBUG 

HANDLED, 

In a Letter to Sir Adam FiniorftON. 

By the Author of <* Memoirs of the Life 
Sir Walter Scott." 

Post Svo., If. 6(/. 



JOHN MURRAY. Albcirarle Stiecl. 
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